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1818.  Pensacola,  Florida,  taken  possession  of  by  General 

May  24.     Jackson. 

1818.  Passage  of  resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State 

Dec.  3,       of  Illinois  into  the  Union. 


1818. 
April  4. 

1818. 
April  7. 

1818. 
April  20 
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1819. 
Feb.  13. 

1819. 
Feb.  22. 

1819. 

March  3. 

1819. 
Dec.  14. 

1820. 

March  3. 

1820. 
April  24. 

1820. 
Oct.  20. 


'Rill  introduced  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union. 

Conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amity,  Settlement,  and 
Limits  with  Spain — The  Florida  treaty. 

Passage  of  Act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  possession  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  and  establish  a  temporary  government  therein. 

Passage  of  resolution  declaring  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  into  the  Union. 

Passage  of  Act  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Maine  into  the  Union. 

Passage  of  Act  abolishing  credit  on  sales  of  public 
lands. 


Ratification  by  Spain  of  the  Florida  treaty. 

Elected  President  for  second  term  without  opposi- 
tion, receiving  231  electoral  votes  ;  John  Quincy 
Adams  receiving  one. 

Passage  of  resolution  providing  for  the  admission  of 
March  2.    the  State  of  Missouri,  on  certain  conditions. 

Inaugurated    as    President  for  second  term.     Cabinet,   John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Mass.,  Secretary  of  State  ;  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, of  Ga.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, of  S.  C,  Secretary  of  War  ;  Smith  Thompson,  of 


1820. 

Nov.  14 

1821. 


1821. 
March  5. 


N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (to  1823),  succeeded  by 
Samuel  J.  Southard,  of  N.  Y.;  William  Wirt,  of  Va.,  Attorney- 
General  ;  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  Postmaster-General 
(to  June,  1823),  succeeded  by  John  McLean,  of  Ohio. 

1821.  Proclamation  declaring   the  admission  of   Missouri 
Aug.  10.    complete. 

1822.  Recommends  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
March  8.    the  South  American  States  and  Mexico. 

1822.  Passage  of  resolution  recognizing  South  American 

March  28.  independence. 
1823. 
Dec.  2. 


Enunciation  of  "The  Monroe  Doctrine.' 


THE   WRITINGS  OF 

JAMES  MONROE. 


TO  GOVERNOR  ISAAC  SHELBY. 

Washington  Feby.  20*  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — Aware  of  your  Intention  to  withdraw 
from  public  life,  and  of  your  just  claim  to  that  in- 
dulgence, after  having  devoted  so  many  years  to  your 
country  by  the  most  patriotic  &  useful  services,  it  is 
not  without  concern  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  invite 
you  to  undertake  a  new  burden.  I  have  no  other 
motive  in  doing  it  than  a  firm  belief  that  it  will  give 
general  satisfaction  to  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  Union;  that  you  will  discharge  the  duties  with 
credit  to  yourself,  &  advantage  to  our  country  ;  and 
that  personally  it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  to 
have  the  aid  of  your  experienced  services,  &  well 
known  character,  in  the  adm"  with  me. 

The  Dep^  of  War  is  that  for  which  I  propose  to 
nominate  you  to  the  Senate,  on  the  fifth  of  next 
month.  Your  confirmation  is  certain,  as  is  the  gen- 
eral approbation  of  the  country,  who  will  see  in  it  a 
just  acknowledgement  of  your  long  &  faithful  services. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  accept  the  trust,  and 
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prove  that  when  called  on  you  will  always  rally  to  the 
standard  of  your  country.^ 


TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Washington  Feby  23,  181 7. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  letter 
which  you  forwarded  to  me  through  Col.  Trumbull, 
&  to  apply  it,  with  the  best  effect,  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Congress  passed  a  law,  under 
which  a  contract  has  been  concluded  with  him,  for  the 
painting  of  four  pieces  ;  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  that  of  Cornwal- 
lis,  &  the  resignation  of  Gen!  Washington.  For  these 
he  is  to  receive  32,000  dol" ;  8,000.  in  advance,  and  6. 
on  the  completion  of  each  picture.  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  owes  this  tribute  of  respect,  principally,  to 
your  favorable  opinion  of  his  merit. 

To  your  friendship,  &  good  wishes  in  my  favor,  I 
have  always  had  the  greatest  sensibility,  and  shall 
continue  to  have.  The  time  is  approaching,  when  I 
shall  commence  the  duties  of  the  trust  suggested  in 
your  last,  the  difficulties  of  which  have  been  felt,  in 
a  certain  degree,  even  in  the  present  stage  ;  particu- 
larly in  the  formation  of  the  administration  with 
which  I  am  to  act.  On  full  consideration  of  all  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  thought  that  it  would  produce  a 
bad  effect,  to  place  any  one  from  this  quarter  of  the 

'  It  was  well  observed,  in  connection  with  Governor  Shelby's  declination,  that 
the  good  old  patriot  had  no  reputation  to  gain,  no  ambition  to  gratify  and 
thought  himself  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  assume  the  details  of  a  burthensome 
office. 
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Union,  in  the  dep'  of  State,  or  from  the  south  or 
west.  You  know  how  much  has  been  said  to  im- 
press a  behef,  on  the  country,  north  &  east  of  this, 
that  the  citizens  from  Virg?,  holding  the  Presidency, 
have  made  appointments  to  that  dep?,  to  secure  the 
succession,  from  it,  to  the  Presidency,  of  the  person 
who  happens  to  be  from  that  State.  My  opinion  is, 
that  those  of  that  State,  who  have  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  would  have  obtained  that  proof  of  the 
public  confidence  had  they  not  previously  filled 
the  dep'  of  State,  except  myself,  &  that  my  ser- 
vice in  another  dep?,  contributed  more  to  overcome 
prejudices  against  my  election  than  that  in  the 
dep?  of  State.  It  is,  however,  not  sufificient  that  this 
allegation  is  unfounded.  Much  effect  has  been  pro- 
duc'd  by  it,  so  much,  indeed,  that  I  am  inclin'd  to 
believe,  that  if  I  nominated  any  one  from  this  quarter 
(including  the  south  and  west,  which  in  relation 
to  such  a  nomination  at  this  time,  would  be  viewed 
in  the  same  light)  I  should  embody  against  the  ap- 
proaching adm",  principally,  to  defeat,  the  suspected 
arrangement  for  the  succession,  the  whole  of  the 
country,  north  of  the  Delaware,  immediately,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  Potom'?  would  be  likely  to  follow 
it.  My  wish  is  to  prevent  such  a  combination,  the  ill 
effect  of  which  would  be  so  sensibly  felt,  on  so  many 
important  public  interests,  among  which,  the  just 
claims,  according  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  party 
of  persons,  in  this  quarter,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
With  this  view,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  select 
a  person   for  the  dep?  of  State,   from  the   Eastern 
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States,  in  consequence  of  which  my  attention  has 
been  turned  to  Mr  Adams,  who  by  his  age,  long  ex- 
perience in  our  foreign  affairs,  and  adoption  into  the 
repubHcan  party,  seems  to  have  superior  pretentions 
to  any  there.  To  Mr  Crawford  I  have  intimated  my 
sincere  desire  that  he  will  remain  where  he  is.  To 
Mf  Clay,  the  dep'  of  War  was  offer'd,  which  he  de- 
clined. It  is  offer'd  to  Gov'  Shelby,  who  will  be 
nominated  to  it  before  his  answer  is  rec?  Mr  Crown- 
inshield  it  is  understood  will  remain  in  the  Navy 
dep'  I  can  hardly  hope,  that  our  Southern  gentle- 
men, who  have  good  pretentions,  will  enter  fully  into 
this  view  of  the  subject,  but  having  form'd  my  opin- 
ion on  great  consideration,  I  shall  probably  adhere  to 
it. 

On  our  affairs,  generally,  I  will  take  some  oppor- 
tunity, soon,  of  writing  you,  if,  indeed,  I  cannot  make 
a  visit  to  our  neighborhood,  which  I  have  wished  & 
intended.  I  beg  you  to  be  assur'd  of  my  constant 
and  affectionate  regard. 


TO  GENERAL  JACKSON.' 

Washington  March  i,  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  you  a  short  letter  lately  by 
General  Bernard  and  I  intended  to  have  written  you 
another  but  had  not  time ;  indeed  so  constantly  have 
I  been  engaged  in  highly  important  business  that  I 
have  not  had  a  moment  for  my  friends. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  the  President  offered 

'  From  Parton's  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
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the  Department  of  War  to  Mr.  Clay,  who  then  de- 
clined it.  Since  it  was  known  that  the  suffrages  of 
my  fellow  citizens  had  decided  in  my  favor,  I  renewed 
to  him  the  offer,  which  he  has  again  declined.  My 
mind  was  immediately  fixed  on  you,  though  I  doubt 
whether  I  ought  to  wish  to  draw  you  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  the  South,  where  in  case  of  any 
emergency,  no  one  could  supply  your  place.  At  this 
moment  our  friend  Mr.  Campbell,  called  and  informed 
me  that  you  wished  me  not  to  nominate  you.  In  this 
state,  I  have  resolved  to  nominate  [Governor  Shelby] 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  serve.  His  ex- 
perience and  long  and  meritorious  services  give  him  a 
claim  over  younger  men  in  that  State. 

I  shall  take  a  person  for  the  Department  of  State 
from  the  eastward  ;  and  Mr.  Adams'  claims,  by  long 
service  in  our  diplomatic  concerns,  appearing  to  en- 
title him  to  the  preference,  supported  by  his  acknow- 
ledged abilities  and  integrity,  his  nomination  will  go  to 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Crawford,  it  is  expected,  will  remain 
in  the  Treasury.  After  all  that  has  been  said  I  have 
thought  that  I  should  put  the  Administration  more  on 
National  grounds  by  taking  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  the  eastward  than  from  this  quarter,  or  the 
South  or  West.  By  this  arrangement  there  can  be  no 
cause  to  suspect  unfair  combination  for  improper  pur- 
poses. Each  member  will  stand  on  his  own  merit, 
and  the  people  respect  us  all  according  to  our  conduct. 
To  each  I  will  act  impartially,  and  of  each  expect  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  While  I  am  here  I  will 
make  the  administration,  first,  for  the  country  and  its 
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cause ;  secondly,  to  give  effect  to  the  government  of 
the  people,  through  me,  for  the  term  of  my  appoint- 
ment, not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  any  one. 
With  great  respect  and  Sincere  regard. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 
March  4,  1817. 

I  should  be  destitute  of  feeling,  if  I  was  not  deeply  affected  by 
the  strong  proof  which  my  fellow  citizens  have  given  me  of  their 
confidence,  in  calling  me  to  the  high  office,  whose  functions  I  am 
about  to  assume.  As  the  expression  of  their  good  opinion  of  my 
conduct  in  the  public  service,  I  derive  from  it  a  gratification,  which 
those  who  are  conscious  of  having  done  all  that  they  could  to 
merit  it,  can  alone  feel.  My  sensibility  is  increased  by  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  the  trust  and  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  duties  ;  with  the  proper  discharge  of  which,  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  a  great  and  free  people  are  intimately  connected.  Con- 
scious of  my  own  deficiency,  I  cannot  enter  on  these  duties  without 
great  anxiety  for  the  result.  From  a  just  responsibility  I  will  never 
shrink  ;  calculating  with  confidence  that  in  my  best  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  my  motives  will  always  be  duly  appreciated 
and  my  conduct  be  viewed  with  that  candour  and  indulgence 
which  I  have  experienced  in  other  stations. 

In  commencing  the  duties  of  the  chief  executive  office,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  gone  before 
me,  to  explain  the  principles  which  would  govern  them  in  their  re- 
spective administrations.  In  following  their  venerated  example, 
my  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to  the  great  causes  which  have 
contributed,  in  a  principal  degree,  to  produce  the  present  happy 
condition  of  the  United  States.  They  will  best  explain  the  nature 
of  our  duties,  and  shed  much  light  on  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  future. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  revolution  to  the  present  day, 
almost  forty  years  have  elapsed  and  from  the  establishment  of  this 
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Constitution,  twenty-eight.  Through  this  whole  term  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  what  may  emphatically  be  called  self-government ; 
and  what  has  been  the  effect  ?  To  whatever  object  we  turn  our 
attention,  whether  it  relates  to  our  foreign  or  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, we  find  abundant  cause  to  felicitate  ourselves  in  the  excel- 
lence of  our  institutions.  During  a  period  fraught  with  difficulties 
and  marked  by  very  extraordinary  events,  the  United  States  have 
flourished  beyond  example.  Their  .  citizens,  individually,  have 
been  happy  and  the  Nation  prosperous. 

Under  this  Constitution  our  commerce  has  been  wisely  regulated 
with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  States;  new  States  have  been 
admitted  into  our  Union;  our  territory  has  been  enlarged,  by  fair 
and  honorable  treaty,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  original 
States;  the  States,  respectively,  protected  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, under  a  mild  parental  system,  against  foreign  dangers 
and  enjoying  within  their  separate  spheres,  by  a  wise  partition  of 
power,  a  just  proportion  of  the  sovereignty,  have  improved  their 
police,  extended  their  settlements,  and  attained  a  strength  and 
maturity  which  are  the  best  proofs  of  wholesome  laws  well  admin- 
istered. And  if  we  look  to  the  condition  of  individuals,  what  a 
proud  spectacle  does  it  exhibit.  On  whom  has  oppression  fallen  in 
any  quarter  of  the  Union  ?  What  has  been  deprived  of  any  right 
of  person  or  property  ?  Who  restrained  from  offering  his  vows,  in 
the  mode  which  he  prefers,  to  the  Divine  Author  of  his  being  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  all  these  blessings  have  been  enjoyed  in  their 
fullest  extent;  and  I  add,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  there 
has  been  no  example  of  a  capital  punishment  being  inflicted  on 
any  one  for  the  crime  of  high  treason. 

Some,  who  might  admit  the  competency  of  our  Government  to 
these  beneficent  duties,  might  doubt  it  in  trials  which  put  to  the 
test  its  strength  and  efficiency  as  a  member  of  the  great  commu- 
nity of  nations.  Here,  too,  experience  has  afforded  us  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  in  its  favour.  Just  as  this  Constitution  was  put 
into  action,  several  of  the  principal  States  of  Europe  had  become 
much  agitated,  and  some  of  them  seriously  convulsed.  Destruc- 
tive wars  ensued,  which  have  of  late  only  been  terminated.  In 
the   course  of  these   conflicts  the  United   States  received  great 
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injury  from  several  of  the  parties.  It  was  their  interest  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  contest;  to  demand  justice  from  the  party  com- 
mitting the  injury;  and  to  cultivate  by  a  fair  and  honorable  con- 
duct, the  friendship  of  all.  War  became  at  length  inevitable  and 
the  result  has  shown  that  our  Government  is  equal  to  that,  the 
greatest  of  trials,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Of 
the  virtue  of  the  people,  and  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  militia  I  need  not  speak. 

Such,  then,  is  the  happy  Government  under  which  we  live;  a 
Government  adequate  to  every  purpose  for  which  the  social  com- 
pact is  formed;  a  Government  elective  in  all  its  branches,  under 
which  every  citizen  may,  by  his  merit,  obtain  the  highest  trust 
recognized  by  the  Constitution;  which  contains  within  it  no  cause 
of  discord;  none  to  put  at  variance  one  portion  of  the  community 
with  another;  a  Government  which  protects  every  citizen  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  is  able  to  protect  the  Nation 
against  injustice  from  foreign  Powers. 

Other  considerations  of  the  highest  importance  admonish  us  to 
cherish  our  Union,  and  to  cling  to  the  Government  which  sup- 
ports it.  Fortunate  as  we  are,  in  our  political  institutions,  we 
have  not  been  less  so  in  other  circumstances  on  which  our 
prosperity  and  happiness  essentially  depend.  Situated  within  the 
temperate  zone  and  extending  through  many  degrees  of  latitude 
along  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  enjoy  all  the  varieties  of 
climate  and  every  production  incident  to  that  portion  of  the 
globe.  Penetrating  internally  to  the  great  lakes  and  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  communicate  through  our 
whole  interior,  no  country  was  ever  happier  with  respect  to  its 
domain.  Blessed,  too,  with  a  fertile  soil,  our  produce  has  always 
been  very  abundant,  leaving,  even  in  years  the  least  favora- 
ble, a  surplus  for  the  wants  of  our  fellow  men  in  other  coun- 
tries. Such  is  our  peculiar  felicity,  that  there  is  not  a  part  of 
our  Union  that  is  not  particularly  interested  in  preserving  it. 
The  great  agricultural  interest  of  the  Nation  prospers  under  its 
protection.  Local  interests  are  not  less  fostered  by  it.  Our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  north,  engaged  in  navigation,  find  great 
encouragement  in  being  made  the  favored  carriers  of  the  vast 
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productions  of  the  other  portions  of  the  United  States;  while  the 
inhabitants  of  these  are  amply  recompensed  in  their  turn,  by  the 
nursery  for  seamen  and  naval  force  thus  formed  and  reared  up  for 
the  support  of  our  common  rights.  Our  manufacturers  find  a 
generous  encouragement  by  the  policy  which  patronizes  domestic 
industry,  and  the  surplus  of  our  produce  a  steady  and  profitable 
market,  by  local  wants  in  less  favored  parts,  at  home. 

Such,  then,  being  the  highly  favored  condition  of  our  country 
it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  maintain  it.  What  are  the 
dangers  which  menace  us  ?  If  any  exist  they  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  guarded  against. 

In  explaining  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  raised  us  to  the  present  happy  state  ?  How  did  we  accom- 
plish the  revolution  ?  How  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first 
instrument  of  our  Union,  by  diffusing  into  the  National  Govern- 
ment sufficient  power  for  national  purposes,  without  impairing  the 
just  rights  of  the  States  or  affecting  those  of  individuals  ?  How 
sustain  and  pass  with  glory  through  the  late  war  ? 

The  Government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  People.  To  the 
People,  therefore,  and  to  the  faithful  and  able  depositories  of 
their  trust,  is  the  credit  due.  Had  the  people  of  the  United 
States  been  educated  in  different  principles;  had  they  been  less 
intelligent,  less  independent,  or  less  virtuous,  can  it  be  believed 
that  we  should  have  maintained  the  same  steady  and  consistent 
career,  or  been  blessed  with  the  same  success  ?  While,  then,  the 
constituent  body  retains  its  present  sound  and  healthful  state, 
everything  will  be  safe.  They  will  choose  competent  and  faith- 
ful representatives  for  every  department.  It  is  only  when  the 
People  become  ignorant  and  corrupt,  when  they  degenerate  into 
a  populace,  that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  the  sovereignty. 
Usurpation  is  then  an  easy  attainment  and  an  usurper  soon  found. 
The  People  themselves  become  the  willing  instruments  of  their 
own  debasement  and  ruin.  Let  us  then  look  to  the  great  cause 
and  endeavor  to  preserve  it  in  full  force.  Let  us,  by  all  wise  and 
constitutional  measures,  promote  intelligence  among  the  People, 
as  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  liberties. 

Dangers    from    abroad    are    not    less    deserving   of    attention. 
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Experiencing  the  fortune  of  other  nations,  the  United  States  may 
be  again  involved  in  war,  and  it  may,  in  that  event  be  the  object  of 
the  adverse  party  to  overset  our  Government,  to  break  our  Union 
and  demolish  us  as  a  Nation.  Our  distance  from  Europe,  and 
the  just,  moderate  and  pacific  policy  of  our  Government,  may 
form  some  security  against  those  dangers  ;  but  they  ought  to  be 
anticipated  and  guarded  against.  Many  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce  and  navigation,  and  all  of  them  are,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  dependant  on  their  prosperous  state.  Many  are 
engaged  in  the  fisheries.  These  interests  are  exposed  to  invasion 
in  the  wars  between  other  Powers,  and  we  should  disregard  the 
faithful  admonition  of  experience  if  we  did  not  expect  it.  We 
must  support  our  rights  or  lose  our  character,  and  with  it  perhaps 
our  liberties.  A  people  who  fail  to  do  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
hold  a  place  among  independent  nations.  National  honor  is 
National  property  of  the  highest  value.  This  sentiment  in  the 
mind  of  every  citizen  is  National  strength:  it  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  cherished. 

To  secure  us  against  these  dangers,  our  coast  and  inland  fron- 
tiers should  be  fortified;  our  army  and  navy,  regulated  upon  just 
principles  as  to  the  force  of  each,  be  kept  in  perfect  order  ;  and 
our  militia  be  placed  on  the  best  practicable  footing.  To  put  our 
extensive  coast  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  secure  our  cities 
and  interior  from  invasion  will  be  attended  with  expense,  but  the 
work  when  finished,  will  be  permanent  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  a  single  campaign  of  invasion,  by  a  naval  force  superior  to 
our  own,  aided  by  a  few  thousand  land  troops,  would  expose  us 
to  greater  expense,  without  taking  into  the  estimate  the  loss  of 
property  and  distress  of  our  citizens,  than  would  be  sufficient  for 
this  great  work.  Our  land  and  naval  forces  should  be  moderate, 
but  adequate  to  the  necessary  purposes:  the  former  to  garrison 
and  preserve  our  fortifications,  and  to  meet  the  first  invasions  of 
a  foreign  foe,  and,  while  constituting  the  elements  of  a  greater 
force,  to  preserve  the  science  as  well  as  all  the  necessary  imple- 
ments of  war  in  a  state  to  be  brought  into  activity  in  the  event  of 
war;  the  latter,  retained  within  the  limits  proper  in  a  state  of 
peace,  might  aid  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
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with  dignity  in  the  wars  of  other  Powers,  and  in  saving  the  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens  from  spoliation.  In  time  of  war,  with  the 
enlargement  of  which  the  great  naval  resources  of  the  country 
render  it  susceptible,  and  which  should  be  duly  fostered  in  time 
of  peace,  it  would  contribute  essentially,  both  as  an  auxiliary  of 
defence  and  as  a  powerful  engine  of  annoyance,  to  diminish  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  honorable 
termination. 

But  it  ought  always  to  be  held  prominently  in  view  that  the 
safety  of  these  States  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  a  free  people, 
must  depend  in  an  eminent  degree  on  the  militia.  Invasions  may 
be  made  too  formidable  to  be  resisted  by  any  land  and  naval  force 
which  it  would  comport  either  with  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States  to  maintain.  In 
such  cases  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  great  body  of  the  People 
and  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  best  effect.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  therefore,  that  they  be  so  organized  and  trained  as  to 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The  arrangement  should  be  such 
as  to  put  at  the  command  of  the  Government  the  ardent  patriotism 
and  youthful  vigor  of  the  country.  If  formed  on  equal  and  just 
principles,  it  cannot  be  oppressive.  It  is  the  crisis  which  makes 
the  pressure,  and  not  the  laws,  which  provide  a  remedy  for  it. 
This  arrangement  should  be  formed,  too,  in  time  of  peace  to  be 
the  better  prepared  for  war.  With  such  an  organization  of  such 
a  people  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  dread  from  foreign  in- 
vasion. At  its  approach,  an  overwhelming  force  of  gallant  men 
might  always  be  put  in  motion. 

Other  interests  of  high  importance  will  claim  attention;  among 
which  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  roads  and  canals,  pro- 
ceeding always  with  a  constitutional  sanction,  holds  a  distinguished 
place.  By  thus  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  States  we 
shall  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  fellow 
citizens;  much  to  the  ornament  of  the  country;  and  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  we  shall  shorten  distances,  and  by  making 
each  part  more  accessible  to  and  dependant  on  the  other,  we  shall 
bind  the  Union  more  closely  together.  Nature  has  done  so  much 
for  us  by  intersecting  the  country  with  so  many  great  rivers,  bays 
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and  lakes,  approaching  from  distant  points  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  the  inducement  to  complete  the  work  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
strong.  A  more  interesting  spectacle  was  perhaps  never  seen  than 
is  exhibited  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  —  a  territory  so 
vast  and  advantageously  situated,  containing  objects  so  grand,  so 
useful,  so  happily  connected  in  all  their  parts. 

Our  manufacturers  will  likewise  require  the  systematic  and 
fostering  care  of  the  Government.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  all  the 
raw  materials,  the  fruit  of  our  own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought 
not  to  depend  in  the  degree  we  have  done,  on  supplies  from  other 
countries.  While  we  are  thus  dependant,  the  sudden  event  of 
war,  unsought  and  unexpected  cannot  fail  to  plunge  us  into  the 
most  serious  difficulties.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  capital 
which  nourishes  our  manufacturers  should  be  domestic,  as  its  in- 
fluence in  that  case,  instead  of  exhausting,  as  it  may  do  in  foreign 
hands,  would  be  felt  advantageously  on  agriculture  and  every 
other  branch  of  industry.  Equally  important  is  it  to  provide  at 
home  a  market  for  our  raw  materials,  as,  by  extending  the  com- 
petition, it  will  enhance  the  price,  and  protect  the  cultivation 
against  the  casualties  incident  to  foreign  markets. 

With  the  Indian  tribes  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions and  to  act  with  kindness  and  liberality  in  all  our  transactions. 
Equally  proper  is  it  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  extend  to  them 
the  advantages  of  civilization. 

The  great  amount  of  our  revenue,  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  Treasury  are  a  full  proof  of  the  competency  of  the  National 
resources  for  any  emergency,  as  they  are  of  the  willingness  of  our 
fellow  citizens  to  bear  the  burdens  which  the  public  necessities 
require.  The  vast  amount  of  vacant  lands,  the  value  of  which 
daily  augments  forms  an  additional  resource  of  great  extent  and 
duration.  These  resources,  besides  accomplishing  every  other 
necessary  purpose,  put  it  completely  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  the  National  debt  at  an  early  period.  Peace 
is  the  best  time  for  improvement  and  preparation  of  every  kind; 
it  is  in  peace  that  our  commerce  flourishes  most,  that  taxes  are 
most  easily  paid,  and  that  the  revenue  is  most  productive. 

The  Executive  is  charged,  officially,  in  the  departments  under 
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it,  with  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money  and  is  responsible 
for  the  faithful  application  of  it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
raised.  The  Legislature  is  the  watchful  guardian  over  the  Public 
purse.  It  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the  disbursement  has  been 
honestly  made.  To  meet  the  requisite  responsibility,  every  facil- 
ity should  be  afforded  to  the  Executive  to  enable  it  to  bring  the 
public  agents  intrusted  with  the  public  money  strictly  and 
promptly  to  account.  Nothing  should  be  presumed  against 
them;  but  if,  with  the  requisite  facilities,  the  public  money  is 
suffered  to  lie  long  and  uselessly  in  their  hands,  they  will  not  be 
the  only  defaulters,  nor  will  the  demoralizing  effect  be  confined 
to  them.  It  will  evince  a  relaxation  and  want  of  tone  in  the  ad- 
ministration, which  will  be  felt  by  the  whole  community.  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  secure  economy  and  fidelity  in  this  important 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  Legislature 
will  perform  its  duty  with  equal  zeal.  A  thorough  examination 
should  be  regularly  made,  and  I  will  promote  it. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  are  blessed  with 
peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent  with  their  prosperity  and 
happiness.  It  will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it,  so  far  as 
depends  on  the  Executive,  on  just  principles  with  all  nations  — 
claiming  nothing  unreasonable  of  any  and  rendering  to  each  what 
is  its  due. 

Equally  gratifying  is  it  to  witness  the  increased  harmony  of 
opinion  which  pervades  our  Union.  Discord  does  not  belong  to 
our  system.  Union  is  recommended,  as  well  by  the  free  and 
benign  principles  of  our  Government,  extending  its  blessings  to 
every  individual,  as  by  the  other  eminent  advantages  attending  it. 
The  American  People  have  encountered  great  dangers,  and  sus- 
tained severe  trials  with  success.  They  constitute  one  great 
family  with  a  common  interest.  Experience  has  enlightened  us 
on  some  questions  of  essential  importance  to  the  country.  The 
progress  has  been  slow,  dictated  by  a  just  reflection,  and  a  faith- 
ful regard  to  every  interest  connected  with  us.  To  promote  this 
harmony,  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  our  Republican  Govern- 
ment, and  in  a  manner  to  give  them  the  most  complete  effect,  and 
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to  advance  in  all  other  respects  the  best  interests  of  our  Union, 
will  be  the  object  of  my  constant  and  zealous  attentions. 

Never  did  a  Government  commence  under  auspices  so  favor- 
able, nor  ever  was  success  so  complete.  If  we  look  to  the  history 
of  other  Nations,  ancient  or  modern,  we  find  no  example  of  a 
growth  so  rapid — so  gigantic;  of  a  people  so  prosperous  and 
happy.  In  contemplating  what  we  have  still  to  perform,  the  heart 
of  every  citizen  must  expand  with  joy,  when  he  reflects  how  near 
our  Government  has  approached  to  perfection;  that,  in  respect  to 
it,  we  have  no  essential  improvement  to  make;  that  the  great  ob- 
ject is  to  preserve  it  in  the  essential  principles  and  features  which 
characterize  it,  and  that  that  is  to  be  done  by  preserving  the  virtue 
and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people;  and,  as  a  security 
against  foreign  dangers,  to  adopt  such  arrangements  as  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  support  of  our  independence,  our  rights  and 
liberties.  If  we  persevere  in  the  career  in  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced so  far,  and  in  the  path  already  traced,  we  cannot  fail, 
under  the  favor  of  a  gracious  Providence,  to  attain  the  high 
destiny  which  seems  to  await  us. 

In  the  administrations  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  preceded 
me  in  this  high  station,  with  some  of  whom  I  have  been  connected 
by  the  closest  ties  from  early  life,  examples  are  presented  which 
will  always  be  found  highly  instructive  and  useful  to  their  suc- 
cessors. From  these  I  shall  endeavor  to  derive  all  the  advantages 
which  they  may  afford.  Of  my  immediate  predecessor,  under 
whom  so  important  a  portion  of  this  great  and  successful  experi- 
ment has  been  made,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  expressing  my 
earnest  wishes  that  he  may  long  enjoy,  in  his  retirement,  the  af- 
fections of  a  grateful  country  —  the  best  reward  of  exalted  talents 
and  the  most  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  Relying  on  the 
aid  to  be  derived  from  the  other  departments  of  the  Government, 
I  enter  on  the  trust  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the  suffrages 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  with  my  fervent  prayers  to  the  Almighty 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  continue  to  us  that  protection 
which  He  has  already  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  our  favor.' 

'  Under  the  auspices  of  a  delightful  day,  yesterday  took  place  the  interest- 
ing ceremony  attendant  on  the  entrance  of  the  President  elect  of  the  United 
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TO  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Washington  March  6.  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — Respect  for  your  talents  and  patriotic 
services  has  induced  me  to  commit  to  your  care,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  the  Department  of  State. 
I  have  done  this  in  confidence  that  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  you  to  accept  it,  which  I  can  assure  you  will  be  very 
gratifying  to  me.  I  shall  communicate  your  appoint- 
ment by  several  conveyances  to  multiply  the  chances 
of  your  obtaining  early  knowledge  of  it,  that,  in  case 
you  accept  it,  you  may  be  enabled  to  return  to  the 
U  States,  and  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  office,  with 
the  least  delay  possible.^  This  letter  is  delivered  to 
Mr.  Cook,  a  respectable  young  man  from  Kentucky, 
who  is  employed  as  a  special  messenger  for  the 
purpose. 


TO  GEORGE  M.   DALLAS. 

Washington  March  17,  18 17. 

Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  was  written  while  I  was 
in    the    Department    of    State,   and  detained  that   I 

States,  on  the  duties  of  his  arduous  station.  The  ceremony  and  the  spectacle 
were  simple,  but  grand,  animating  and  impressive.  .  .  .  The  principles  de- 
veloped in  his  Inaugural  Speech  are  such  as  adhered  to  will  triumphly  bear 
him  through.  They  are  those  of  the  honest  Republican,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  practical  statesman.  They  afford  us  the  highest  presage  of  an  upright 
and  unsophisticated  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  on  the  solid  principles 
of  the  constitution,  regulated  by  reason,  and  tempered  by  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
perience.— National  Intelligencer ,  March  j". 

'  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  Washington  on  Saturday,  September  20th,  and  on 
Monday,  the  22d,  the  oath  of  office  and  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
were  administered  to  him  by  Robert  Brent,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. — Memoirs  of  yohn  Quincy  Adams. 
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might  forward  with  it  a  private  letter,  which  the  pres- 
sure of  much  business,  and  continual  interruptions, 
have  since  prevented.  You  will  answer  to  Mr.  Rush, 
who  is  for  the  present  charged  with  the  Dep^  of  State, 
the  letter  relating  to  your  account,  and  you  may  be 
satisfied  that  the  claim  will  be  considered  with  every 
disposition  in  its  favor  which  is  compatible  with  our 
duty  to  the  public. 

On  the  late  afflicting  event  which  has  borne  so 
heavily  on  your  worthy  mother,  &  every  member  of 
her  family,  &  taken  from  me  one  of  my  most  beloved 
and  respected  friends,  it  has  been  painful  for  me  to 
write  either  to  her,  or  to  you.  Under  the  immediate 
pressure  of  so  great  a  calamity  the  condolence  of 
friends  is  of  little  effect  with  those  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  its  cause.  Time  and  reflection  can  alone 
afford  relief,  and  it  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that,  thus 
aided,  the  talents,  the  virtues,  &  endearing  qualities 
of  the  friend  whom  we  have  lost,  a  just  sense  of  which 
overwhelms  us  in  the  first  moments  of  our  grief,  con- 
tributes afterwards  most  to  our  support.  In  this 
retrospect  you  have  had  everything  to  console  you, 
for  few  families  existing  can  look  back  on  the  life  of  a 
father  with  so  much  cause  for  exultation.  I  shall 
always  cherish  an  affectionate  recollection  of  the  very 
excellent  qualities  &  rare  merit  of  our  departed  friend, 
&  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  &  welfare  of  his 
family,  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted 

Nothing  is  more  natural,  or  more  honorable,  than 
that  you  should  be  desirous  of  preserving  a  faithful 
record  of  the  important  services  &  interesting  events 
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of  your  father's  life.  They  are  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  the  country  since  the  revolution.  The 
public  will  take  an  interest  in  it,  &  it  will,  I  am  satis- 
fied, be  useful  in  future.  I  need  not  assure  you  of 
my  earnest  wish  that  your  success  in  the  execution  of 
the  work  may  equal  your  most  sanguine  hope. 

Mrs.  Monroe  unites  with  me  in  presenting  our 
affectionate  respects  to  your  mother,  &  I  beg  you  to 
be  assured  of  my  most  friendly  wishes  for  your  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 


TO  DANIEL  BRENT. 1 

Washington,  March  20,  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  forward  more  effectually  the 
just  views  of  the  late  President  in  regard  to  Mr.  J. 
Graham,  than  by  placing  the  enclosed  letter  in  the 
Department  of  State  in  which  so  great  a  portion  of 
his  useful  services  were  rendered.  Such  documents 
should  not  be  lost.  They  are  precious  to  the  parties 
to  whom  given,  and  are  an  highly  valued  inheritance 
to  their  offspring. 

In  thus  disposing  of  this  paper,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  own  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Graham,  with  whom  I  have  held  for  six  years  past, 
the  same  relation  in  the  Department  of  State,  that 
had  existed  before  between  Mr.  Madison  &  him,  and 
with  whose  conduct  I  have  been  acquainted  from  his 
earliest  youth.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  concur  in 
every  sentiment  expressed  of  him  by  Mr.  Madison, 

'  Chief  Clerk,  Department  of  State. 

VOL.  VI. — 2. 
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and  on  the  most  thorough  conviction  that  nothing  is 
said  that  is  not  fully  merited.  As  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Madrid,  Mr.  Graham  obtained  the  approbation 
of  the  Spanish  govt.,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  as  I  found 
on  my  arrival  there  in  1805,  after  his  departure,  when 
the  impression  he  had  made  was  still  strong  in  the 
minds  of  all.^  In  the  Department  of  State  after  the 
late  war,  his  talents  and  industry  were  put  to  a  severe 
trial.  In  the  instances  in  which  I  was  transferred 
from  it,  to  the  Department  of  War,  the  principal 
duties  of  the  former  were  performed  by  Mr.  Graham, 
and  with  advantage  to  the  country.  I  consider  him 
possessed  of  very  liberal  acquirements,  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  our  affairs,  a  sound  discriminating  mind, 
and  perfect  integrity.  His  long  services,  real  abilities, 
&  excellent  qualities,  give  him  a  claim  on  the  country, 
in  favor  of  which  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony. 


TO  THEODORE  LYMAN,  JR. 

April — 18 17 

I  have  rec"^  your  letter  of  the  12'^  of  April,~  and,  far 
from  seeing  any  impropriety  in  your  calling  on  me  for 
any  information  which  I  may  possess  respecting  our 
transactions  with  foreign  powers  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged,  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  attention  in 
making  such  a  call.     Nothing  can  be  more  important 

*  Secretary  of  Legation  in  1801;  Charge  d'  Affaires  from  November,  1802,  to 
February,  1803.     Left  Madrid  in  1804. 

*  Asking  for  an  explanation  of  certain  parts  of  the  London  treaty  of  1806, 
not  yet  communicated  to  the  public. 
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than  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  conduct  in  those 
transactions  in  all  their  circumstances,  &  of  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  policy  which  was  pursued, 
&  it  is  very  proper  for  you  to  obtain  it,  and  to  present 
to  the  public  a  corresponding  view  therewith,  as  far 
as  you  may  be  able. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  employed  a  long  time,  and  at 
the  most  difficult  periods,  in  missions  to  foreign  powers. 
My  first  mission  was  to  the  French  Republic  in  1794, 
from  which  I  returned  in  1797.  The  second  was  in 
1803,  to  France  and  Spain,  &  also  to  G.  B.,  in  which 
I  was  engaged  nearly  five  years.  In  the  first  the 
French  Revolution  was  at  its  height,  &  its  bearing  on 
us  by  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  views  of  the  coalesced 
powers,  and  the  ill  digested  &  indiscreet  policy  of 
those  at  the  head  of  the  French  gov',  was  very  inter- 
esting. From  this  mission  I  was  recalled  &  censured, 
and  in  vindication  of  my  conduct  in  It  I  published  a 
book  entitled,  A  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  adm^.  <2fc., 
with  my  correspondence  with  both  gov^^  &  all  the 
documents  connected  therewith. 

The  epoch  on  the  second  mission  was  likewise  very 
interesting.  The  affairs  of  France  &  of  Europe  were 
still  unsettled,  &  the  cause  which  produc'd  my  mission, 
independent  of  others  which  arose,  after  the  war  in 
Europe  was  renewed,  showed  that  we  had  very  im- 
portant rights  as  well  as  a  character  to  sustain  in 
it.  In  that  portion  of  this  mission  which  related  to 
G.  B.  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Pinkney  in  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  British  gov',  in  which  we  con- 
cluded a  treaty  in   1806,   which  was  rejected  by  our 
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gov',  &  is  that  respecting  w^  you  request  information 
from  me. 

As  we  were  instructed  to  renew  the  negotiation  with 
the  British  gov',  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  better  con- 
ditions than  we  had  done  in  the  treaty,  &  did  renew 
it,  Mr.  P.  &  I  thought  it  improper  to  say  anything  in 
vindication,  or  explanation  of  our  conduct  in  that  oc- 
currence while  the  renewed  negotiation  was  depend- 
ing. As  soon  as  it  was  finish'd,  &  my  correspondence 
with  the  British  gov',  respecting  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake,  was  terminated,  I  retired  from  that  office, 
&  return'd  home.  I  then  thought  myself  at  liberty  to 
give  the  explanation  w^  the  case  requir'd,  which  I  did 
in  a  letter  from  Richmond,  bearing  date  on  the  28'.''  of 
Feby.  1808.^  In  that  letter  the  whole  subject  is  re- 
viewed, and  the  considerations  which  induced  us  to 
sign  the  treaty  fully  explained.  We  were  positively 
instructed  to  conclude  no  treaty  with  the  British  gov5 
which  sho^  not  provide  against  the  impressment  of 
our  seamen.  We  did  conclude  one  without  obtaining 
such  provision,  &  for  that  reason  more  especially  the 
treaty  was  rejected.  Mr.  Madison,  then  Sec'X  of  State, 
explains  the  ground  of  the  rejection  in  his  letter  by 
Mr.  Purviance,  who  brought  the  treaty  to  our  gov'  & 
took  it  back,  and  my  letter  above  mentioned  contains 
a  reply  to  his,  with  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  con- 
siderations which  induced  us  to  take  the  part  we  did. 
We  gave  notice  to  the  British  Commiss",  who  acted 
with  great  candour  in  the  whole  affair,  when  we  signed 
the  treaty  that  we  did  it  on  our  own  responsibility,  in 
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direct  violation  of  our  instructions,  &  that  our  gov' 
would  not  be  bound  to  ratify  it.  Among  our  motives 
for  signing  it,  you  will  observe  that  it  is  stated  in  my 
letter  from  Richmond  above  noticed,  that  we  consid- 
ered that  treaty  the  alternative  to  war,  &  for  which 
we  did  not  think  we  were  then  prepared.  By  that 
letter,  with  other  documents  which  have  since  been 
published,  every  fact  &  view  of  the  subject  which  in- 
volve the  merits  [of]  the  question,  in  regard  to  the 
public,  as  to  the  policy  pursued,  or  to  ourselves,  are 
fully  stated.  A  war  ensued  in  which  [we]  acquired 
glory,  and  which  terminated  with  honor  to  our  country. 
It  was  a  necessary  tho'  bold  experiment.  It  has  I  am 
satisfied  strengthened  our  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  referr'd  to,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention  the  memoir,  documents,  &c. 
which  I  published  in  Nov^.  last,  &  which  illustrate 
certain  incidents  in  reference  to  each  mission.  I  have 
no  idea  that  your  view  will  enter  into  such  details,  or 
even  touch  the  causes  which  produce  them,  the  peru- 
sal of  them  may,  however,  give  you  views  which  may 
be  useful  in  the  more  general  work  which  you  con- 
template. Should  there  [be]  any  fact  within  my 
knowledge  on  which  you  may  desire  information,  & 
apprize  me  of  it,  I  will  most  cheerfully  communicate 
it  to  you. 

TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Washington  April  23.  181 7. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  three  letters 
from  you,  of  the  8'?"  13'.*'  &  I5'^  of  this  month.     The 
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note,  in  the  first,  of  the  different  kinds  of  wines,  to  be 
procur'd  in  France  &  Italy,  and  of  the  persons  to  be 
appHed  to  for  them,  will  be  of  good  service  to  me.  I 
shall  immediately  profit  of  it,  and  shall  be  very  glad, 
to  be  able,  to  render  you,  any  service  by  extending 
the  order,  to  such  as  you  may  want,  of  which  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  me. 

It  would  give  me  sincere  pleasure,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  visitors  to  be  held  on  the  5'.^  of  May,  for 
establishing  the  site  of  the  central  college,  in  our 
county,  and  I  will  do  it,  if  in  my  power.  In  a  few 
days,  I  will  decide  the  question,  and  inform  you  of  the 
result.  Soon  after  my  election  to  the  present  office, 
I  determin'd  to  make  a  tour  along  our  coast,  &  to  the 
westward,  to  enable  me  to  execute  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  the  duties  assign'd  me,  relative  to  public 
defense,  as  to  fortifications,  dockyards,  &•  and  to  set 
out  about  the  middle  of  May.^  Arrangements  are 
made  for  my  departure  about  that  time,  and  indeed, 
it  is  the  best  season,  for  such  a  journey,  especially  as 
I  hope,  from  it,  much  advantage  to  my  health,  which 
is  however  now,  in  a  good  state.  Now  if  the  trip  to 
Albemarle,  will  be  practicable,  paying  due  regard  to 
intermediate  duties  here,  forms  the  difficulty,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  surmount,  if  in  my  power.     To  the 

'  The  President  left  the  Federal  City  on  Saturday,  May  31.  and  returned  on 
the  afternoon  of  September  17.  The  chroniclers  of  the  day  followed  him  step 
by  step  in  his  tour,  publishing  in  full  the  various  addresses  offered  to  him,  with 
his  replies.  Other  narratives  of  his  eventful  tour  —  the  inauguration  of  the 
"era  of  good  feeling" — were  published  in  book  form  at  Philadelphia  and  Hart- 
ford. Cf .  A  Narrative  of  a  Tour  of  Observation  made  during  the  summer  of 
1817  .  .  .  through  the  North-Eastern  and  North-  Western  departments  of 
the  Union  :  with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  their  several  military  defences. 
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wishes  of  the  country  I  have  due  sensibiHty,  and 
should  be  highly  gratified  to  meet  so  many  friends,  as 
would  be  present  there.  There  are  no  very  impor- 
tant duties,  pressing  here,  at  this  time,  but  you  well 
know,  that  there  never  is  a  moment,  in  which  there 
is  not  some  thing  of  interest,  and  often  of  an  embar- 
rassing kind.  Such  exist  now,  relative  to  which,  if  I 
cannot  make  you  the  visit  in  contemplation,  I  will 
write  you  soon  ;  and  if  I  can,  I  shall  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  communicating  in  person.  For  the 
interest  which  you  take  in  my  success,  which  is  always 
very  gratifying  &  consoling  to  me,  I  am  truly 
thankful. 


TO    RUFUS    KING. 


Washington  April  29,  1817, 

Dear  Sir, — As  soon  as  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
receive  your  letter^  of  the  I4*^  I  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  propriety  of  giving  an 
increased  activity  to  the  operations  of  our  mint,  to 
which  he  readily  assented.  So  far  as  any  aid  can  be 
deriv'd  from  that  source  it  is  proper  that  it  should 
be  afforded.  I  consider  the  expence  attending  the 
measure  as  a  trifling  consideration  compared  with  the 
advantage.  The  fact  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our 
coin  is  less  an  object  for  foreign  commerce  than 
Spanish  dolK^ 

'  Respecting  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin  and  the  resuntiption  of  specie  payments 
in  New  York  ;  circulation  of  small  notes,  silver  dollars  3  per  cent,  premium ; 
course  of  trade  and  aid  from  the  Mint,  which,  Mr.  King  thought,  should  have 
been  in  full  operation. 
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Your  suggestions  on  this,  or  any  other  subject,  will 
always  be  received  with  attention  and  pleasure. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington  May  16,  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Madi- 
son, which  I  omitted  to  take  with  me  on  my  late 
visit,  as  I  intimated  to  you,  while  at  your  house.^ 

Mr.  Correa  came  here  the  day  after  I  set  out  on 
my  late  trip.  His  visit  was  to  counteract  the  antici- 
pated movements  of  the  Pernambuco  Ambassador, 
whose  arrival,  he  was  taught  to  expect  from  accounts 
received  thence.  No  such  person  has  yet  arrived. 
Mr.  C.  has  nevertheless  presented  a  note,  addressed 
in  a  strong  tone,  against  the  Insurgents  etc.  He 
partakes  strongly  of  the  anti-revolutionary  feeling  on 
this  subject.  More  so  than  is  strictly  consistant  with 
his  liberal  &  philanthropical  character.  With  the 
other  Ministers  there  is  nothing  new. 


TO    THOMAS    SUMTER,  JR. 

Concord  N,  H.  July  20,  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — The  letters  from  the  Department  of 
State,  by  the  Commissioners  whom  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  send  to  South  America  to  examine  and  re- 
port the  state  of  affairs  there,  will  have  satisfied  you 

'  "  April  27th.  I  should  now  write  you  a  long  letter  if  I  did  not  intend  to 
pass  a  night  with  you  in  the  course  of  the  approaching  week;  it  will  probably 
be  on  Thursday  or  Friday." 
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that  your  conduct,  in  your  mission  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  has  been  fully  approved  by  the 
late  President  and  me,  to  which  I  add  in  this  a  new 
confirmation  as  to  myself/ 

Mr.  Rush  will  also  have  explained  the  cause  of  the 
painful  occurrence  respecting  your  bills  on  London. 
All  that  affair  has  been  placed  on  a  footing  honor- 
able, and,  as  is  presumed,  satisfactory  to  you. 

It  had  been  inferred  from  some  of  your  letters  that 
it  was  your  wish  to  return  home,  to  which,  especially 
as  you  had  been  longer  absent  on  a  mission  than  had 
been  usual  in  other  cases,  an  immediate  accommoda- 
tion would  have  been  afforded,  had  it  not  been  de- 
layed to  ascertain  more  explicitly  your  views.  You 
know  that  a  very  long  absence  on  a  foreign  mission, 
however  correct  and  satisfactory  the  conduct  of  the 
Minister  has  been,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments of  our  country.  It  is  more  in  harmony  with 
our  institutions  and  usuages  that  a  citizen  thus  dis- 
tinguished should  come  back,  take  a  new  departure, 
and  add  his  light  thus  acquired  to  the  general  mass, 
for  the  ofeneral  benefit,  in  other  lines  of  service.  Be 
assured  that  the  kindest  feelings  are  indulged  towards 
you,  and  the  best  disposition  to  accommodate  with 
your  views  that  circumstances  will  permit.  Nothing 
will  be  done  in  regard  to  the  mission  at  Brazil  'till  we 
hear  from  you. 

I  write  this  in  confidence,  and  in  great  haste,  being 

'  Thomas  Sumter,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  was  Commissioned  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Portugal  in  1809;  accredited  to  the  Portuguese  Court  residing  in 
Brazil.     Took  leave  in  July,  1819. 
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on  a  tour  of  great  extent,  and  having  stopped  here 
momentarily  only. 

My  best  regards  to  your  family,  and  believe  me 
very  sincerely  yours, 


TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Plattsburg  July  27,  181 7. 

Dear  Sir, — I  arriv'd  here  the  day  before  yesterday 
on  my  way  to  Sacketts  harbour,  &  thence  to  the 
westward,  in  completion  of  the  tour,  which  I  advis'd 
you,  that  I  had  in  contemplation,  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington. I  have  been,  eastward,  as  far  as  Portland, 
and  after  returning  to  Dover  in  N.  Hampshire,  have 
come  here,  by  Concord  &  Hanover  in  that  State,  & 
Windsor,  Montpelier,  &  Burlington,  in  Vermont. 
Yesterday,  I  visited  Rouse's  point,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  boundary  line,  where  we  are  engaged  in 
erecting  a  work  of  some  importance  ;  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  command  the  entrance  into  the  lake  from 
Canada.  Gen!  Brown  met  me  here.  To-morrow  I 
proceed,  with  him,  by  Ogdensb?  to  Sacketts  harbour, 
&  thence  to  Detroit,  unless  I  should  be  compelled,  on 
reaching  Erie,  to  cling  to  the  south-eastern  side  of  that 
lake,  &  seek  my  way  home,  through  the  State  of 
Ohio,  by  circumstances  I  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
troul. 

When  I  undertook  this  tour,  I  expected  to  have 
executed  it,  as  I  might  have  done,  in  an  inferior  sta- 
tion, and  even  of  a  private  citizen,  but  I  found,  at 
Baltimore  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  me  to  do 
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it.  I  had,  therefore,  the  alternative,  of  either  return- 
ing home,  or  complying  with  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, &  immediately,  I  took  the  latter  course,  relying 
on  them,  to  put  me  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  which 
has  been  done.  I  have  been  exposed  to  excessive 
fatigue  &  labour,  in  my  tour,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
very  crowded  population,  which  has  sought  to  mani- 
fest its  respect,  for  our  Union,  &  republican  institu- 
tions, in  every  step  I  took,  and  in  modes  w^  made  a 
trial  of  my  strength,  as  well  physically  as  mentally. 
In  the  principal  towns,  the  whole  population,  has  been 
in  motion,  and  in  a  manner,  to  produce  the  greatest 
degree  of  excit'ment  possible.  In  the  Eastern  States 
of  our  Union,  I  have  seen,  distinctly,  that  the  great 
cause,  which  brought  the  people  forward,  was  a  con- 
viction, that  they  had  suffer'd  in  their  character,  by 
their  conduct  in  the  late  war,  and  a  desire  to  show, 
that  unfavorable  opinions,  and  as  they  thought,  un- 
just, had  been  form'd  in  regard  to  their  views  and 
principles.  They  say'd  the  opportunity,  which  the 
casual  incident  of  my  tour  presented  to  them,  of 
making  a  strong  exertion,  to  restore  themselves  to 
the  confidence  and  ground  which  they  had  formerly 
held,  in  the  affections  of  their  brethern,  in  other  quar- 
ters. I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me,  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  fellow-citizens,  in  the  Eastern  States  are 
as  firmly  attached  to  the  union  and  to  republican 
gov^  as  I  have  always  believ'd  or  could  desire  them 
to  be. 

In  all  the  towns  thro'  which  I  passed,  there  was  an 
union   between    the   parties,   except  in    the   case    of 
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Boston.  I  had  supposed  that  that  union,  was  particu- 
larly to  be  desir'd  by  the  republican  party,  since  as  it 
would  be  founded,  exclusively  on  their  own  princi- 
ples, everything  would  be  gain'd  by  them.  Some  of 
our  old,  and  honest  friends  at  Boston,  were,  however, 
unwilling  to  amalgamate  with  their  former  opponents, 
even  on  our  own  ground,  and  in  consequence  pre- 
sented an  address  of  their  own.  This  formed  the 
principal  difficulty,  that  I  have  had  to  meet,  to  guard 
against  any  injury  arising  from  the  step  taken  to  the 
republican  cause,  to  the  republican  party,  or  the  per- 
sons individually.  You  will  have  seen  their  address, 
&  my  reply  &  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  probable 
result.^ 


'  Referring  to  the  address  of  the  Minority  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  President's  reply  was:  "  I  have  received,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  very  friendly  welcome  which  you  have  given  me,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  others,  citizens  of  Boston, 
who  had  deputed  you  to  offer  me  their  congratulations  on  my  arrival  in  this 
metropolis.  Conscious  of  having  exerted  my  best  faculties  with  unwearied  zeal, 
to  support  the  rights,  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  ray  fellow  citizens,  in  the 
various  important  trusts  with  which  I  have  been  honored  by  my  country,  the  ap- 
probation which  you  have  expressed  of  my  conduct  is  very  gratifying  to  me.  It 
has  been  my  undeviating  effort,  in  every  situation  in  which  I  have  been  placed, 
to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  the  success  of  our  republican  govern- 
ment. I  have  pursued  this  policy  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  American  people  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
great  experiment  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  make.  All  impartial  per- 
sons now  bear  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  blessings  with  which  we  have  been 
favored.  Well  satisfied  I  am  that  these  blessings  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  government,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  purity  with  which  it  has 
been  administered, 

"  Believing  that  there  is  not  a  section  of  our  Union,  nor  a  citizen  who  is  not 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  government,  I  indulge  a  strong  hope  that  they 
will  all  unite,  in  future,  in  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  it.  From  this  very 
important  change  I  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  present  epoch  peculiarly 
favorable.     The  success  and  unexampled  prosperity  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
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I  hope  to  see  you  the  latter  end  of  next  month, 
when  we  will  enter  into  details,  which  the  few  minutes 
I  now  enjoy  do  not  admit,  however  glad  I  should  be 
to  do  it.  I  most  ardently  wish  to  get  home,  to  meet 
my  family  &  friends  &  to  enjoy  in  peace  some  mo- 
ments of  repose  to  which  I  have  been  an  utter  stranger 
since  I  left  Washington. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 


At  Mr.  Giddons 

October  i8,  1817. 


Dear  Sir, — Our  carriage  arrived  sooner ;  some 
days  than  we  expected,  in  consequence  of  which  and 
other  considerations,  connected  with  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington (our  horses  also  hired),  I  am  forced  to  hurry 


been  blessed,  must  have  dispelled  the  doubts  of  all  who  had  before  honestly  enter- 
tained any,  of  the  practicability  of  our  system,  and  from  these  a  firm  and  honor- 
able cooperation  may  fairly  be  expected.  Our  Union  has  also  of  late  acquired 
much  strength.  The  proofs  which  have  been  afforded  of  the  great  advantages 
communicated  by  it  to  every  foreign  part,  and  of  the  ruin  which  would  inevita- 
bly and  promptly  overwhelm  even  the  parts  most  favored,  if  it  should  be  broken, 
seem  to  have  carried  conviction  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  most  unbelieving. 
On  the  means  necessary  to  secure  success  and  to  advance  with  increased  rapidity, 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  there  seems  now  to  be  but  little,  if 
any,  difference  of  opinion. 

"  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  indulge  a  strong  hope,  and  even  entertain  great 
confidence,  that  our  principal  dangers  and  difficulties  have  passed,  and  that  the 
character  of  our  deliberations,  and  the  course  of  the  government  itself,  will 
become  more  harmonious  and  happy  than  it  has  heretofore  been. 

"  Satisfied  as  I  am,  that  the  union  of  the  whole  community,  in  support  of  our 
republican  government,  by  all  wise  and  proper  measures,  will  effectually  secure 
it  from  danger,  that  union  is  an  object  to  which  I  look  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude. I  consider  it  my  duty  to  promote  it  on  the  principles,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses stated,  and  highly  gratified  shall  I  be  if  it  can  be  obtained.     In  frankly 
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on  there.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  been  with 
you  last  night,  but  hearing  that  Mr.  Bagot  is  with 
you  we  are  under  the  necessity,  on  account  of  our 
equipment,  our  baggage  being  sent  on,  by  Richmond, 
to  decline  calling.  I  think,  also,  it  will  be  better  to 
avoid  a  meeting  at  your  house,  with  the  British 
Minister.  We  beg  you  (Mrs.  Monroe  &  Mrs. 
Hay)  to  present  our  respects  to  Mrs.  Madison  & 
to  make  our  apology  for  not  seeing  her  as  we  pass 
on. 

I  have  written  a  private  letter  to  General  Jackson, 
in  the  spirit  of  our  conversation,  of  which  I  send  you 
a  copy.  Read  it  at  your  leisure  &  forward  it  to 
Washington. 

It  will  be  better  not  to  mention  us  to  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Bagot.     With  sincere  regard  your  friend. 

avowing  this  motive,  I  owe  it  to  the  integrity  of  my  views  to  state,  that  as  the 
support  of  our  republican  government  is  my  sole  object,  and  in  which  I  consider 
the  whole  community  equally  interested,  my  conduct  will  be  invariably  directed 
to  that  end.  In  seeking  to  accomplish  so  great  an  object,  I  shall  be  careful  to 
avoid  such  measures  as  may  by  any  possibility  sacrifice  it." 

At  his  reception  by  Harvard  University  the  President  made  the  following 
graceful  reply  to  the  address  presented  to  him  :  "  The  venerable  University  over 
which  you  [the  Reverend  Mr.  Kirkland]  preside  has  long  been  a  great  orna- 
ment of  our  country  ;  it  seems  exceedingly  well  adapted  in  its  organization,  to 
give  the  best  instruction.  It  has  nurtured  in  its  bosom  many  of  those  who,  by 
their  patriotism,  their  piety  and  their  learning,  have  conferred  lasting  benefits 
on  mankind.  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  it  may  continue  to  be  a  public 
blessing  and  under  the  smiles  of  Providence  increase  in  usefulness.  An  institu- 
tion which  endeavors  to  rear  American  youth  in  the  pure  love  of  truth  and  duty, 
and  while  it  enlightens  their  minds  by  ingenious  and  liberal  studies,  endeavors 
to  awaken  a  love  of  country,  to  soften  local  prejudices  and  to  inculcate  Chris- 
tian faith  and  charity,  cannot  but  acquire,  as  it  deserves,  the  confidence  of  the 
wise  and  good.  You  do  justice,  therefore,  to  my  feelings,  in  believing  that 
such  an  institution  must  possess  my  highest  regard,  and  that  I  shall  always  take 
a  lively  interest  in  its  prosperity." 
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TO    THE    MEMBERS    OF    THE    CABINET.^ 

Has  the  Executive  power  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  new  States  whose  independence  has  not 
been  acknowledged  by  the  parent  country,  and  be- 
tween which  parties  a  war  actually  exists  on  that 
account  ? 

Will  the  sending,  or  receiving  a  minister  to  a  new 
State  under  such  circumstances  be  considered  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  its  independence  ? 

Is  such  acknowledgement  a  justifiable  cause  of  war 
to  the  parent  country  ?  Is  it  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
to  any  other  power  ? 

Is  it  expedient  for  the  U  States,  at  this  time,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America 
.  now  in  a  state  of  revolt  ? 

What  ought  to  be  the  future  conduct  of  the 
U  States  towards  Spain,  considering  the  evasions 
practiced  by  her  gov',  in  procrastinating  negotia- 
tions, amounting  to  a  refusal  to  make  reparation  for 
injuries  ? 

Is  it  expedient  to  break  up  the  establishments  at 
Amelia  Island,  &  Galveston,  it  being  evident  that 
they  were  made  for  smuggling,  if  not  for  piratical 
purposes,  &  already  preverted  to  very  mischievous 
purposes  to  the  U  States? 

Is  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  measure  which  was 
decided  in  May  last,  but  suspended  by  circumstances, 
of  sending  a  public  ship  along  the  Southern  coast, 

•  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  October  25th  and  30th. 
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particularly  that  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  with  three 
citizens  of  distinguished  abilities  and  high  character, 
to  examine  the  state  of  those  colonies,  the  progress 
of  the  revolution,  &  the  probability  of  its  success, 
and  to  make  a  report  accordingly  ? 

Is  it  expedient  to  publish  the  communication  of  the 
French  Minister  of  a  projected  movement  of  the 
French  emigrants  for  the  establishment  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  in  Mexico,  and  of  the  correspondence  with 
him  ? 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington  November  24th  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been,  since  my  return  here,  so 
incessantly  engaged  in  the  most  interesting  business, 
that  I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  say  anything  to  you. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  preparing  the  message  to  Con- 
gress, whose  meeting  is  so  near  at  hand,  that  I  shall, 
I  fear,  be  badly  prepared.  The  question  respecting 
canals  &  roads  is  full  of  difficulty,  growing  out  of 
what  has  passed  on  it.  After  all  the  consideration  I 
have  given  it,  I  am  fixed  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
right  is  not  in  Congress  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper in  me,  after  your  negative,  to  allow  them  to 
discuss  the  subject  &  bring  a  bill  for  me  to  sign,  in 
the  expectation  that  I  would  do  it.  I  have  therefore 
decided  to  communicate  my  opinion  in  the  message 
&  to  recommend  the  procuring  an  amendment  from 
the  States,  so  as  to  vest  the  right  in  Congress  in  a 
manner  to  comprise  in  it  a  power  also  to  institute 
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seminaries  of  learning.     The  period  is  perhaps  favor- 
able to  such  a  course. 

The  establishments  at  Amelia  Island  &  Galvestown 
have  done  us  great  injury,  in  smuggling  of  every  kind 
&  particularly  in  introducing  africans  as  slaves  into 
the  United  States.  The  Southern  States  have  com- 
plained also  at  their  being  made  a  receptacle  for 
runaway  slaves,  particularly  the  former.  We  have 
resolved  to  break  them  up  for  which  measures  are 
taking.  Mr.  Rodney,  Mr.  Graham  and  Judge  Bland 
are  to  go  in  the  Congress  along  the  coast  to  Buenos 
Ayres  for  the  purpose  known  to  you.  I  have  ap- 
pointed Calhoun  Secretary  of  War  and  Mr.  Wirt 
Attorney  General.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury 
have  been  very  good,  perhaps  twenty  millions,  instead 
of  twelve,  &  Mr.  Crawford  is  of  opinion  that  I  ought 
to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  internal  revenues, 
which  I  shall  probably  do.  We  are  in  pretty  good 
health  &  all  my  family  desire  their  best  regards  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Madison. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  2,  181 7. 
Eellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

At  no  period  of  our  political  existence  had  we  so  much  cause  to- 
felicitate  ourselves  at  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  our 
country.  The  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth  have  filled  it  with 
plenty.  An  extensive  and  profitable  commerce  has  greatly  aug- 
mented our  revenue.  The  public  credit  has  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary elevation.  Our  preparations  for  defense  in  case  of  future 
wars,  from  which,  by  the  experience  of  all  nations,  we  ought  not 
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to  expect  to  be  exempted,  are  advancing  under  a  well  digested 
system  with  all  the  despatch  which  so  important  a  work  will 
admit.  Our  free  government  founded  on  the  interest  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  has  gained  and  is  daily  gaining  strength. 
Local  jealousies  are  rapidly  yielding  to  more  generous,  enlarged 
and  enlightened  views  of  national  policy.  For  advantages  so 
numerous  and  highly  important  it  is  our  duty  to  unite  in  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  that  Omnipotent  Being  from  whom  they  are 
derived  and  in  unceasing  prayer  that  he  will  endow  us  with  virtue 
and  strength  to  maintain  and  hand  them  down  in  their  utmost 
purity  to  our  latest  posterity. 


The  negotiations  with  Spain  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce 
and  the  settlements  of  boundaries  remains  essentially  in  the  state 
it  held  by  the  communications  that  were  made  to  Congress  by 
my  predecessor.  It  has  been  evidently  the  policy  of  the  Spanish 
Government  to  keep  the  negotiation  suspended,  and  in  this  the 
United  States  have  acquiesced,  from  an  amicable  disposition  to- 
wards Spain  and  in  the  expectation  that  her  Government  would, 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  finally  accede  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
would  be  equal  between  the  parties.  A  disposition  has  been 
lately  shown  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  move  in  the  negotia- 
tion, which  has  been  met  by  this  Government,  and  should  the 
conciliatory  and  friendly  policy  which  has  invariably  guided  our 
councils  be  reciprocated,  a  just  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
may  be  expected.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  no  prop- 
osition has  yet  been  made  from  which  such  a  result  can  be  pre- 
sumed. 

It  was  anticipated  at  an  early  stage  that  the  contest  between 
Spain  and  the  Colonies  would  become  highly  interesting  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  natural  that  our  citizens  should  sympa- 
thize in  events  which  affected  their  neighbors.  It  seemed  prob- 
able also  that  the  prosecution  of  the  conflict  along  our  coast  and 
in  contiguous  countries  would  occasionally  interrupt  our  com- 
merce and  otherwise  affect  the  persons  and  the  property  of  our 
citizens.     These  anticipations  have  been  realized.     Such  injuries 
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have  been  received  from  persons  acting  under  authority  of  both 
the  parties,  and  for  which  redress  has  in  most  instances  been 
withheld.  Through  every  stage  of  the  conflict  the  United  States 
have  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality,  giving  aid  to  neither  of 
the  parties  in  men,  money,  ships  or  munitions  of  war.  They  have 
regarded  the  contest  not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  but  as  a  civil  war  between  parties  nearly  equal,  hav- 
ing as  to  neutral  powers  equal  rights.  Our  ports  have  been  open 
to  both,  and  every  article,  the  fruit  of  our  soil  or  of  the  industry 
of  our  citizens  which  either  was  permitted  to  take  has  been  equally 
free  to  the  other.  Should  the  Colonies  establish  their  independ- 
ence, it  is  proper  now  to  state  that  this  Government  neither  seeks, 
nor  would  accept  from  them  any  advantage  in  commerce  or  other- 
wise which  will  not  be  equally  open  to  all  other  nations.  The 
Colonies  will,  in  that  event,  become  independent  States,  free  from 
any  obligation  to  or  connection  with  us,  which  it  may  not  then  be 
their  interest  to  form  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  reciprocity. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  an  expedition  was  set  on 
foot  against  East  Florida  by  persons  claiming  to  act  under  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  Colonies,  who  took  possession  of  Amelia 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  near  the  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  As  this  Province  lies  Eastward  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  is  bounded  by  the  United  States  and  the  ocean 
on  every  side  and  has  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the 
Government  of  Spain  as  an  indemnity  for  losses  by  spoliation  or 
in  exchange  for  territory  of  equal  value  westward  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— a  fact  well  known  to  the  world — it  excited  surprise  that 
any  countenance  should  be  given  to  this  measure  by  any  of  the 
colonies.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies,  a 
doubt  was  entertained  whether  it  had  been  authorized  by  them  or 
any  of  them.  This  doubt  has  gained  strength  by  the  circum- 
stances which  have  unfolded  themselves  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise,  which  have  marked  it  as  a  mere  private  unauthorized 
adventure.  Projected  and  commenced  with  an  incompetent  force, 
reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  what  might  be  drawn,  in 
defiance  of  our  laws,  from  within  our  limits;  and  of  late,  as  their 
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resources  have  failed,  it  has  assumed  a  more  marked  character  of 
unfriendliness  to  us,  the  island  being  made  a  channel  for  the 
illicit  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa  into  the  United  States, 
an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the  neighboring  States,  and  a 
port  for  smuggling  of  every  kind. 

A  similar  establishment  was  made  at  an  earlier  period  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  description  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  a  place 
called  Galvezton  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  we 
contend,  under  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  This  enterprize  has 
been  marked  in  a  more  signal  manner  by  all  the  objectionable 
circumstances  which  characterized  the  other  and  more  particularly 
by  the  equipment  of  privateers  which  have  annoyed  our  com- 
merce and  by  smuggling.  These  establishments,  if  ever  sanc- 
tioned by  any  authority  whatever,  which  is  not  believed,  have 
abused  their  trust  and  forfeited  all  claim  to  consideration.  A 
just  regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  suppressed,  and  orders  have  been  ac- 
cordingly issued  to  that  effect.  The  imperious  considerations 
which  produced  this  measure  will  be  explained  to  the  parties 
whom  it  may  in  any  degree  concern.' 

'Special  Message — Amelia  Island:  Washington,  January  13,  1818.  To  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  Congress  that  the  establishment  at  Amelia 
Island  has  been  suppressed,  and  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  papers 
which  explain  this  transaction  I  now  lay  before  Congress. 

By  the  suppression  of  this  establishment  and  that  of  Galvezton  which  will 
soon  follow,  if  it  has  not  already  ceased  to  exist,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe 
that  the  consummation  of  a  project  fraught  with  much  injury  to  the  United 
States  has  been  prevented. 

When  we  consider  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  being  adventurers  from  differ- 
ent countries,  with  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies;  the  territory  on  which  the  establishments  were  made— one  on  a  por- 
tion of  that  claimed  "by  the  United  States  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  the  other 
on  a  part  of  East  Florida,  a  province  in  negotiation  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain;  the  claim  of  their  leader  as  announced  by  his  proclamation  on  tak- 
ing possession  of  Amelia  Island,  comprising  the  whole  of  both  the  Floridas, 
vdthout  excepting  that  part  of  West  Florida  which  is  incorporated  into  the 
State  of  Louisiana;  their  conduct  while  in  possession  of  the  island  making  it 
instrumental  to  every  species  of  contraband,  and,  in  regard  to  slaves,  of  the 
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To  obtain  correct  information  on  every  subject  in  which  the 
United  States  are  interested;  to  inspire  just  sentiments  in  all  per- 
sons in  authority,  on  either  side,  of  our  friendly  disposition  so  far 
as  it  may  comport  with  an  impartial  neutrality,  and  to  secure 
proper  respect  to  our  commerce  in  every  port  and  from  every 
flag,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  send  a  ship  of  war  with  three 
distinguished  citizens  along  the  southern  coast  with  instructions 
to  touch  at  such  ports  as  they  may  find  most  expedient  for  these 
purposes.  With  the  existing  authorities,  with  those  in  the  posses- 
sion of  and  exercising  the  sovereignty,  must  the  communication 
be  held;  from  them  alone  can  redress  for  past  injuries  committed 
by  persons  acting  under  them  be  obtained;  by  them  alone  can 
the  commission  of  the  like  in  future  be  prevented. 

most  odious  and  dangerous  character,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  if  the 
enterprise  had  succeeded  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  formed  much  annoyance 
and  injury  would  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  United  States. 

Other  circumstances  were  thought  to  be  no  less  deserving  of  attention.  The 
institution  of  a  government  by  foreign  adventurers  in  the  island,  distinct  from 
the  Colonial  Governments  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Venezuela,  or  Mexico,  pretending 
its  sovereignty  and  exercising  its  highest  offices,  particularly  in  granting  com- 
missions to  privateers,  were  acts  which  could  not  fail  to  draw  after  them  the 
most  serious  consequences.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Executive  either  to  extend 
to  this  establishment  all  the  advantages  of  that  neutrality  which  the  United 
States  had  proclaimed,  and  have  observed  in  favor  of  the  Colonies  of  Spain, 
who,  by  the  strength  of  their  own  population  and  resources,  have  declared  their 
independence  and  were  afTording  strong  proof  of  their  ability  to  maintain  it,  or 
of  making  the  discrimination  which  circumstances  required. 

Had  the  first  course  been  pursued,  we  should  not  only  have  sanctioned  all 
the  unlawful  claims  and  practices  of  this  pretended  Government  in  regard  to 
the  United  States,  but  have  countenanced  a  system  of  privateering  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  elsewhere  the  ill  effects  of  which  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  been  deeply  and  very  extensively  felt. 

The  path  of  duty  was  plain  from  the  commencement,  but  it  was  painful  to 
enter  upon  it  while  the  obligation  could  be  resisted.  The  law  of  1811,  lately 
published,  and  which  it  is  therefore  proper  now  to  mention,  was  considered 
applicable  to  the  case  from  the  moment  that  the  proclamation  of  the  chief  of 
the  enterprise  was  seen,  and  its  obligation  was  daily  increased  by  other  con- 
siderations of  high  importance  already  mentioned,  which  were  deemed  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  themselves  to  dictate  the  course  which  has  been  pursued. 

Early  information  having  been  received  of  the  dangerous  purposes  of  these 
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From  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Erie  purchases  have  been  made  of  lands  on  con- 
ditions very  favorable  to  the  United  States,  and,  as  it  is  presumed, 
not  less  so  to  the  tribes  themselves. 

By  these  purchases  the  Indian  title,  with  moderate  reservations, 
has  been  extinguished  to  the  whole  of  the  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  a  part  of  that  in  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory and  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  From  the  Cherokee  tribe  a 
tract  has  been  purchased  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  which  in  exchange  for  lands  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  that 

adventurers,  timely  precautions  were  taken  by  the  establishment  of  a  force  near 
the  St.  Marys  to  prevent  their  effect,  or  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
more  sensibly  felt. 

To  such  establishments  made  so  near  to  our  settlements  in  the  expectation  of 
deriving  aid  from  them,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  find  that  very  little  en- 
couragement was  given.  The  example  so  conspicuously  displayed  by  our  fellow 
citizens  that  their  sympathies  can  not  be  perverted  to  improper  purposes,  but 
that  a  love  of  country,  the  influence  of  moral  principles,  and  a  respect  for  the 
laws  are  predominant  with  them  is  a  sure  pledge  that  all  the  very  flattering 
anticipations  which  have  been  formed  of  the  success  of  our  institutions  have 
been  realized.  This  example  has  proved  that  if  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers  are  to  be  changed  it  must  be  done  by  the  constituted  authorities,  who 
alone,  acting  on  a  high  responsibility,  are  competent  to  the  purpose,  and  until 
such  change  is  thus  made,  that  our  fellow  citizens  will  respect  the  existing  rela- 
tions by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  laws  which  secure  them. 

Believing  that  this  enterprise,  though  undertaken  by  persons  some  of  whom 
may  have  held  commissions  from  some  of  the  colonies,  were  unauthorized  by 
and  unknown  to  the  colonial  governments,  full  confidence  is  entertained  that  it 
will  be  disclaimed  by  them,  and  that  effectual  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  their  authority  in  all  cases  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States. 

For  these  injuries,  especially  those  proceeding  from  Amelia  Island,  Spain 
would  be  responsible  if  it  was  not  manifest  that,  though  committed  in  the  latter 
instance  through  her  territory,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  prevent  them.  Her 
territory,  however,  ought  not  to  be  made  instrumental,  through  her  inability  to 
defend  it,  to  purposes  so  injurious  to  the  United  States.  To  a  country  over 
which  she  fails  to  maintain  her  authority,  and  which  she  permits  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  annoyance  of  her  neighbors,  her  jurisdiction  for  the  time  neces- 
sarily ceases  to  exist.  The  territory  of  Spain  will  nevertheless  be  respected  so 
far  as  it  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  essential  interests  and  safety  of  the 
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tribe  eastward  of  that  river  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  and  in  the  Alabama  Territory  will  soon 
be  acquired.  By  these  acquisitions  and  others  that  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  soon  to  follow,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  extend 
our  settlements  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
along  Lake  Erie  into  the  Michigan  Territory,  and  to  connect  our 
settlements  by  degrees  through  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
Illinois  Territory  to  that  of  Missouri.  A  similar  and  equally  ad- 
vantageous effect  will  soon  be  produced  to  the  South,  through  the 
whole   extent  of  the  States  and  Territory  which  border  on  the 

United  States.  In  expelling  these  adventurers  from  these  parts  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  make  any  conquest  from  Spain  or  to  injure  in  any  degree  the  cause 
of  the  colonies.  Care  will  be  taken  that  no  part  of  the  territory  contemplated 
by  the  law  of  1811  shall  be  occupied  by  a  foreign  government  of  any  kind,  or 
that  injuries  of  the  nature  of  those  complained  of  shall  be  repeated;  but  this,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  provided  for  with  every  other  interest  in  a  spirit  of  amity  in 
the  negotiation  now  depending  with  the  government  of  Spain. 

Message  of  March  26th  to  the  House  of  Representatives  :  "  I  transmit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  compliance  with  their  resolution  of  March  20, 
such  information  not  heretofore  communicated  as  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Executive  relating  to  the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island.  If  any  doubt  had  before 
existed  of  the  improper  conduct  of  the  persons  who  authorized  and  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  invasion  and  previous  occupancy  of  that  island,  of  the 
unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  United  States  with  which  it  was  commenced  and 
prosecuted,  and  of  its  injurious  effects  on  their  highest  interests,  particularly  by 
its  tendency  to  compromit  them  with  foreign  powers  in  all  the  unwarrantable 
acts  of  the  adventurers,  it  is  presumed  that  these  documents  would  remove  it. 
It  appears  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pazos,  agent  of  Commodore  Aury,  that  the 
project  of  seizing  the  Floridas  was  formed  and  executed  at  a  time  when  it  was 
understood  that  Spain  had  resolved  to  cede  them  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
prevent  such  cession  from  taking  effect.  The  whole  proceeding  in  every  stage 
and  circumstance  was  unlawful.  The  Commission  to  General  McGregor  was 
granted  at  Philadelphia  in  direct  violation  of  a  positive  law  and  all  the  meas- 
ures pursued  under  it  by  him  in  collecting  his  force  and  directing  its  movements 
were  equally  unlawful.  With  the  conduct  of  these  persons  I  have  always  been 
unwilling  to  connect  any  of  the  Colonial  governments,  because  I  never  could 
believe  that  they  had  given  their  sanction  either  to  the  project  in  its  origin  or 
to  the  measures  which  were  pursued  in  the  execution  of  it.  These  documents 
confirm  the  opinion  which  I  have  invariably  entertained  and  expressed  in  their 
favor." 
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waters  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile.  In  this 
progress,  which  the  rights  of  nature  demand,  and  nothing  can 
prevent,  marking  a  growth  rapid  and  gigantic,  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  new  efforts  for  the  preservation,  improvement,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  native  inhabitants.  The  hunter  state  can  exist  only 
in  the  vast  uncultivated  desert.  It  yields  to  the  more  dense  and 
compact  form  and  greater  force  of  civilized  population;  and  of 
right  it  ought  to  yield,  for  the  earth  was  given  to  mankind  to 
support  the  greatest  number  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  no  tribe 
or  people  have  a  right  to  withhold  from  the  wants  of  others  more 
than  is  necessary  for  their  own  support  and  comfort.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  the  reservations  of  land  made  by  the  treaties 
with  the  tribes  on  Lake  Erie  were  made  with  a  view  to  individual 
ownership  among  them  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  all, 
and  that  an  annual  stipend  has  been  pledged  to  supply  their  other 
wants.  It  will  merit  the  consideration  of  Congress  whether  other 
provision,  not  stipulated  by  treaty  ought  to  be  made  for  these 
tribes  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  liberal  and  humane  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  all  the  tribes  within  our  limit,  and 
more  particularly  for  their  improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life. 

Among  the  advantages  incident  to  these  purchases  and  to  those 
which  have  preceded,  the  security  which  thereby  may  be  afforded 
to  our  inland  frontiers  is  peculiarly  important.  With  a  strong 
barrier,  consisting  of  our  own  people,  thus  planted  on  the  Lakes, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mobile,  with  the  protection  to  be  derived 
from  the  regular  force,  Indian  hostilities,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
cease,  will  henceforth  lose  their  terror.  Fortifications  in  those 
quarters  to  any  extent  will  not  be  necessary,  and  the  expense 
attending  them  may  be  saved.  A  people  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  firearms  only,  as  the  Indian  tribes  are,  will  shun  even  moderate 
works  which  are  defended  by  cannon.  Great  fortifications  will 
therefore  be  requisite  in  future  only  along  the  coast  and  at  some 
points  in  the  interior  connected  with  it.  On  these  will  the  safety 
of  our  towns  and  the  commerce  of  our  great  rivers,  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  the  Mississippi,  depend.  On  these,  therefore,  should 
the  utmost  attention,  skill  and  labor  Tje  bestowed.     A  considerable 
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and  rapid  augmentation  in  the  value  of  all  the  public  lands,  pro- 
ceeding from  these  and  other  obvious  causes,  may  henceforward 
be  expected.  The  difificulties  attending  early  emigrations  will  be 
dissipated  even  in  the  most  remote  parts.  Several  new  States 
have  been  admitted  into  our  Union  to  the  west  and  South  and 
Territorial  governments,  happily  organized,  established  over  every 
other  portion  in  which  there  is  vacant  land  for  sale.  In  terminat- 
ing Indian  hostilities,  as  must  soon  be  done,  in  a  formidable  shape 
at  least,  the  emigration  which  has  heretofore  been  great,  will  prob- 
ably increase  and  the  augmentation  in  its  value  be  in  like  propor- 
tion. The  great  increase  of  our  population  throughout  the  Union 
will  alone  produce  an  important  effect,  and  in  no  quarter  will  it 
be  so  sensibly  felt  as  in  those  in  contemplation.  The  public  lands 
are  a  public  stock  which  ought  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  the  nation.  The  nation  should  therefore  derive  the 
profit  proceeding  from  the  continual  rise  in  their  value.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  emigrants  consistent  with 
a  fair  competition  between  them,  but  that  competition  should 
operate  in  the  first  sale  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  rather  than 
of  individuals.  Great  capitalists  will  derive  all  the  benefit  in- 
cident to  their  superior  wealth  under  any  mode  of  sale  which  may 
be  adopted.  But  if,  looking  forward  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  public  lands,  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  amassing  at 
a  low  price  vast  bodies  in  their  hands,  the  profit  will  accrue  to 
them  and  not  to  the  public.  They  would  also  have  the  power  in 
that  degree  to  control  the  emigration  and  settlement  in  such  a 
manner  as  their  opinion  of  their  respective  interests  might  dictate. 
I  submit  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  that  such 
further  provision  may  be  made  in  the  sale  of  the  public  lands, 
with  a  view  to  the  public  interest,  should  any  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent, as  in  their  judgment  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  object. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  territory  within  the  United 
States,  the  great  amount  and  value  of  its  productions,  the  connec- 
tion of  its  parts,  and  other  circumstances  on  which  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness  depend,  we  cannot  fail  to  entertain  a  high 
sense  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  facility  which  may 
be  afforded  in  the  intercourse  between  them  by  means  of  good 
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roads  and  canals.  Never  did  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  offer 
equal  inducements  to  an  improvement  of  this  kind,  nor  ever  were 
consequences  of  such  magnitude  involved  in  them.  As  this  sub- 
ject was  acted  on  by  Congress  at  the  last  session,  and  there  may 
be  a  disposition  to  revive  it  at  the  present,  I  have  brought  it  into 
view  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  my  sentiments  on  a  very 
important  circumstance  connected  with  it  with  that  freedom  and 
candor  which  a  regard  for  the  public  interest  and  a  proper  respect 
for  Congress  require.  A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  from 
the  first  formation  of  our  Constitution  to  the  present  time  among 
our  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens  respecting  the  right  of 
Congress  to  establish  such  a  system  of  improvement.  Taking 
into  view  the  trust  with  which  I  am  now  honored,  it  would  be  im- 
proper after  what  has  passed  that  this  discussion  should  be  re- 
vived with  an  uncertainty  of  my  opinion  respecting  the  right. 
Disregarding  early  impressions,  I  have  bestowed  on  the  subject 
all  the  deliberation  which  its  great  importance  and  a  just  sense  of 
my  duty  required,  and  the  result  is  a  settled  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  Congress  do  not  possess  the  right.  It  is  not  contained 
in  any  of  the  specified  powers  granted  to  Congress,  nor  can  I  con- 
sider it  incidental  to  or  a  necessary  means,  viewed  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  for  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  which  are 
specifically  granted.  In  communicating  this  result,  I  cannot 
resist  the  obligation  which  I  feel  to  suggest  to  Congress  the  pro- 
priety of  recommending  to  the  States,  the  adoption  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  shall  give  to  Congress  the  right 
in  question.  In  cases  of  doubtful  construction,  especially  of  such 
vital  interest,  it  comports  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  will  contribute  much  to  preserve  them,  to  apply  to 
our  constituents  for  an  explicit  grant  of  that  power.  We  may 
confidently  rely  that  if  it  appears  to  their  satisfaction  that  the 
power  is  necessary,  it  will  be  granted. 

In  this  case  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  experience  has  afforded 
the  most  ample  proof  of  its  utility,  and  that  the  benign  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  harmony  which  now  manifests  itself  through- 
out our  Union  promises  to  such  a  recommendation  the  most 
prompt  and  favorable  result.     I  think  proper  to  suggest  also  in 
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case  this  measure  is  adopted,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
States  to  include  in  the  amendment  sought  a  right  in  Congress  to 
institute  likewise  seminaries  of  learning,  for  the  all  important  pur- 
pose of  diffusing  knowledge  among  our  fellow  citizens  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  contemplating  the  happy  situation  of  the  United  States,  our 
attention  is  drawn  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  our  Revolutionary  Army,  who  so  eminently  con- 
tributed by  their  services  to  lay  its  foundation.  Most  of  those 
very  meritorious  citizens  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  and  gone 
to  repose.  It  is  believed  that  among  the  survivors  there  are  some 
not  provided  for  by  existing  laws,  who  are  reduced  to  indigence 
and  even  to  real  distress.  These  men  have  a  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  their  country,  and  it  will  do  honor  to  their  country  to 
provide  for  them.  The  lapse  of  a  few  years  more  and  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  forever  lost;  indeed,  so  long  already  has  been  the 
interval  that  the  number  to  be  benefited  by  any  provision  which 
may  be  made  will  not  be  great. 

It  appearing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  the  revenue  arising 
from  imposts  and  tonnage  and  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  will 
be  fully  adequate  to  the  support  of  civil  government,  of  the  pres- 
ent military  and  naval  establishments,  including  the  annual  aug- 
mentation of  the  latter  to  the  extent  provided  for,  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  the  extinguishment  of  it 
at  the  times  authorized,  without  the  aid  of  the  internal  taxes,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  Congress  their  repeal.  To 
impose  taxes  when  the  public  exigencies  require  them  is  an  obli- 
gation of  the  most  sacred  character,  especially  with  a  free  people. 
The  faithful  fulfillment  of  it  is  among  the  highest  proofs  of  their 
virtue  and  capacity  for  self  government.  To  dispense  with  taxes 
when  it  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety  is  equally  the  duty  of 
their  representatives.  In  this  instance  we  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  they  were  imposed  when  the  demand  was  imperious, 
and  have  been  sustained  with  exemplary  fidelity.  I  have  to  add 
that  however  gratifying  to  me  regarding  the  prosperous  and  happy 
condition  of  our  country  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  these  taxes 
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at  this  time,  I  shall  nevertheless  be  attentive  to  events,  and  should 
any  future  emergency  occur,  be  not  less  prompt  to  suggest  such 
measures  and  burdens  as  may  then  be  requisite  and  proper. 


notes/ 


1.  policy  of  resorting  to  loans  in  time  of  peace  unjustifiable  & 
inexpedient. 

only  justifiable  to  meet  debts  previously  incurred,  or  necessary 
expenditures,  on  a  sudden  temporary  reduction  of  the  revenue,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  imposition  of  taxes,  or  change  of  system  of 
policy  adopted  on  great  deliberation,  deemed  necessary  for  public 
security  &  prosperity. 

2.  That  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  this  gov-  to  take  efficient 
measures  for  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  &  to  provide  for  the 
public  defense. 

3.  That  it  is  believed  that  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  im- 
ports, tonage  and  the  sales  of  public  lands,  is  sufficient,  without  a 
resort  to  internal  taxes,  to  meet  all  the  objects  above  stated,  by 
adherence  to  a  proper  system  of  removing  &  making  such  re- 
trenchment in  expenditures,  &  by  reducing  all  such  salaries  as 
may  appear  to  be  too  high,  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  the 
public  interest,  &  especially  where  such  change,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  wo^  create  in 
itself  an  annual  expenditure  nearly  exact  to  the  sum  required. 

4.  that  the  Tariff  sho^  be  so  modified  as  to  give  the  greatest 
protection  to  manufactures,  encouragement  to  agriculture,  & 
commerce,  &  revenue. 

5.  that  this  being  the  only  republic  as  yet  fully  established,  & 
resting  solely  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  it  is  due  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  &  required  in  [the]  present  state  of  the 
world,  to  adopt  in  peace  all  the  measures  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  the  country. 

resolv?  that  the  time  of  peace  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  war,  it 
being  the  time  when  the  expences  can  best  be  met,  &  best  be 
borne  by  the  people — preparations  best  made. 

'  Memoranda  for  Cabinet  meeting. 
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TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  Dec.  22,  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — You  know  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  pressure  to  which  I  am  subjected  at  this  time, 
that  you  will  excuse  my  not  giving  an  earlier  answer 
to  your  letter  of  the  9th.  The  documents  relating  to 
Galveston  and  Amelia  Island,  published  in  this  days 
paper  ^  will  reach  you  with  this.  They  shew  the 
reasons  which  operated  with  the  Executive  in  taking 
the  measures  noted  in  your  letter.  They  appeared 
to  be  conclusive,  as  being  mere  piratical  establish- 
ments, probably  unauthorised  by  any  of  the  Colonies, 
but  forfeiting  all  claim  to  consideration  by  their  con- 
duct, if  authorised,  &  that  in  putting  them  down, 
especially  if  disavowed  by  the  Colonies,  we  should 
advance  their  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  hoped  that  the  object  will  be  attained 
without  the  use  of  force.  Orders  to  that  effect  are 
given,  the  resort  to  force  being  authorised  in  case  of 
necessity  only.     The  history  of  our  settlements,  from 

>  The  National  Intelligencer,  under  date  of  Monday,  December  22d  (issued 
the  23d),  publishing  selections  of  the  documents  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  President,  with  editorial  note:  —  "  We  present  to  our 
readers  a  selection  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  documents  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  Department  of  State  in  relation  to  Galveston 
and  Amelia  Island. 

"  In  regard  to  the  first-named  rendez-vous,  (of  the  many  conspicuous  characters 
and  notorious  offenders  against  our  lawrs)  the  propriety  of  the  seizure  of  which 
has  been  most  questioned,  the  facts  now  disclosed  are  so  strong  as  to  place  the 
correctness,  we  may  say  the  unavoidable  necessity,  of  the  measure  beyond  all 
doubt.  With  regard  to  Amelia  Island  so  much  was  already  known  to  the 
public  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  our  settled  borders,  that  little  remained 
to  be  told.  On  this  point,  therefore,  the  additional  information  imparted  by  the 
documents,  is  of  minor  interest,  compared  with  that  relating  to  the  former  place." 
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the  first  discovery  of  this  country,  is  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  doctrine  contained  in  my  message 
respecting  Indian  titles,  and  I  think  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  natural  law.  My  candid  opinion  is  that  the 
more  we  act  on  it,  taking  the  Indians  under  our  pro- 
tection, compelling  them  to  cultivate  the  earth,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them.  I  think  with  you  that  the 
Judiciary  should  be  arranged  in  the  manner  suggested 
in  your  message  &  that  a  new  department  should  be 
instituted,  &  should  have  acted  on  it,  but  was  advised 
not  to  load  the  message  with  too  many  subjects.  I 
am  disposed  to  do  what  I  can  to  promote  both  objects. 
I  shall  see  what  is  done  in  the  progress  of  the  session, 
&  how  far  a  special  interference  may  be  useful. 

The  subject  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
as  brought  before  Congress,  in  the  message  is  opposed 
by  a  report  from  Mr.  Tucker,  which  I  have  not  yet 
read,  but  shall  to-day.  I  understand  that  it  criticises 
with  severity  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  message, 
&  endeavours  to  invalidate  it,  by  the  measures  already 
sanctioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  yourself  and  in  part  by 
me,  in  ordering  a  fatigue  party  to  improve  the  road 
between  Plattsburg  and  Hamilton.  Be  so  good  as 
to  give  me  in  detail  the  reasons  which  justify  the 
Cumberland  road  which  presents  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 

TO     THOMAS     JEFFERSON. 

Washington  Decy  23,  1817. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  days  elapsed,  after  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  13.,  before  I  could  fulfill  the  injunc- 
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tion,  of  affording  M^  Mercer  an  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing, or  it  would  have  been  return'd,  immediately  with 
my  signature.  I  had  nothing  to  alter  in,  or  add  to  it. 
I  hope  and  think,  that  it  will  succeed,  in  placing  the 
University,  where  it  ought  to  be  ;  &  that,  by  means 
of  that  institution,  the  character  of  the  State,  for  dis- 
tinguish'd  merited  acquirement,  in  its  citizens,  will  be 
maintained,  in  the  high  rank,  it  has  heretofore  sustain'd. 
The  affair  with  General  Jackson  is  not  terminated ; 
it  is  however  probable  that  it  will  be,  on  just  princi- 
ples, &  retain  him  in  service  :  that  of  Amelia  Island 
&  Galvestown,  is  also  still  a  cause  of  concern,  tho'  the 
probability  is,  that  the  public  mind,  will  discriminate, 
between  a  banditti,  form'd  of  adventurers,  of  all 
nations,  except  the  Spanish  Colonies,  plann'd  in  our 
own  country,  &  resting  for  support,  on  presumed  im- 
purity within  us,  &  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  them- 
selves to  which  we  all  wish  success.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  Colonies  will  disavow  them.  The 
agent  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  done  it.  The  allied 
powers,  that  is,  G.  B.  &  France  (tho'  the  latter  has 
not  been  so  explicit)  have  intimated  a  desire  to 
arbitrate  our  differences  with  Spain,  on  the  ground  of 
making  the  Miss  :  the  boundary,  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  if  we  pushed  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  they  would 
interpose  against  us.      Russia  stands  aloof. 


TO  JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington  February  13,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  proceedings  of  Congress  there 
is  little  interesting  as  yet.     Some  question  will  prob- 
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ably  be  brought  forward  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  Colonies,  in  some  form  with  intention  of  bring- 
ing into  discussion  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  toward 
them,  through  the  whole  of  their  contest  with  Spain 
&  more  particularly  within  the  last  year.  The 
recognition  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  an  independent 
power,  will  be  one  of  the  points  &  the  suppression  of 
Amelia  Island  perhaps  another,  that  will  be  discussed. 
In  the  latter  question  I  am  taught  to  believe,  by  a 
late  intimation,  that  Dr  Thornton  will  figure,  some- 
what in  the  way  he  did  at  the  time  Miranda  interfered 
in  our  concerns.  It  appears  that  he  professes  to  have 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Rush,  while  M'^Gregor 
was  here,  in  which  he  stated  that  M'^Gregor  intended 
to  take  East  Florida  and  sell  it  to  the  United  States 
for  $1,500,000,  which  being  500,000  less  than  we  had 
offered  to  Spain  was  a  good  bargain,  &  that  Mr. 
Rush  had  agreed  to  wait  the  result  of  M'^Gregor's 
enterprise  &  to  buy  Florida  of  him  if  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  it.  Of  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  statement  &  the  impossibility  that  Mr.  Rush 
should  have  warranted  it  by  anything  on  his  part, 
both  his  character  &  that  of  D^  Thornton  seem  to 
afford  full  proof.  This  intimation  may  assume  in  the 
sequel,  all  the  force  that  D^  Thornton  can  give  it  & 
perhaps  do  some  harm  in  the  absence  of  Mr,  Rush. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  I  never  heard  a  word  on  the 
subject  from  Mr.  Rush  or  if  I  did  that  it  was  of  a 
kind  to  make  no  impression  on  me,  &  that  Mr.  Rush 
attended  all  the  discussions  relating  to  the  measure 
of  suppressing  the  establishment  at  Amelia  Island  & 
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not  only  never  glanced  at  any  understanding  of  the 
kind  suggested,  but  fully  approved  the  measure.^ 

Spain  has  applied  to  the  principal  powers  in  Europe 
to  mediate  between  the  United  States  &  her,  &  Great 
Britain  has  intimated  her  willingness  to  interpose  in 
that  way  if  we  ask  it  as  she  says  Spain  has  done.  The 
overture  has  been  declined  in  a  friendly  manner. 
Other  matters  have  undergone  no  change.  Mr. 
Gallatin  &  Mr.  Eustis  did  nothing  with  the  Nether- 
lands &  the  danger  of  restraints  on  our  commerce 
with  that  country,  &  others,  will  induce  a  recommen- 
dation to  Congress  to  extend  by  law,  the  principle  of 
the  Convention  with  England  to  Holland,  Hamburg 
&  Bremen.  Another  motive  for  it  is  found  in  certain 
accomodations  to  our  navigation  &  commerce  by 
those  governments. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  April  28,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — The  late  session,  considering  the  flour- 
ishing and  happy  condition  of  the  country,  has  been 
unusually  oppressive  on  every  branch  of  the  Execu- 
tive department.  There  have  been  more  calls  for  in- 
formation, than  I  recollect  to  have  been  made  at  any 
former  session,  and  in  some  instances,  with  a  portion 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  very  querulous 
spirit  has  been  manifested.  The  questions,  involving 
the  right  in  Congress,  to  make  roads  and  canals,  & 
the  policy  of  the  Executive  respecting  South  America, 

'  Memoirs  of  yohn  Quincy  Adams,  February,  iSiS. 

VOL.  VI.— 4. 
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produced  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  were  those 
from  which  the  opposition  expected  to  make  the 
greatest  impression,  but  happily  the  result  did  not 
correspond  with  their  views. 

We  have  lately  obtained  from  Madrid,  by  Mr. 
Erving,  a  copy  of  the  instructions  of  the  Emperor,  at 
Moscow,  to  his  ministers  at  the  allied  courts,  desig- 
nating the  manner  in  which  he  wishes  the  dispute  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Spain  to  be  settled,  &  with  their 
concert  afterwards,  with  the  other  allies,  that  existing 
between  Spain  and  her  Colonies,  Portugal  must 
give  up  the  territory  she  has  occupied  and  the  Col- 
onies restored  to  Spain  on  the  footing  of  the  pro- 
posed mediation  by  Great  Britain,  of  a  free  trade, 
with  something  like  colonial  government.  The  ac- 
cord of  the  allies  on  the  latter  point  to  be  published, 
to  produce  a  moral  effect  on  the  Colonies,  with  an 
intimation  of  the  application  of  force,  should  it  be 
necessary. 

Our  Commissioners  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro  on 
their  passage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  threw  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  &  the  court  itself  into  some  degree  of 
alarm,  reports  having  circulated  that  the  mission  was 
to  announce  to  Puyerredon  ^  that  the  Independence 
of  those  provinces  was  to  be  recognized.  Mr.  Sumter 
thinks  that  our  movements  will  be  watched  by  all  the 
allies.  The  officers  of  the  Frigates  and  the  Com- 
missioners saw  few  in  authority  and  were  curtly  re- 
ceived by  them.     This  experiment,  so  far,  shews  that 

'  Supreme   Director   of  the   United   Provinces   of  South   America  (Buenos 
Ayres). 
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if  a  step,  involving  no  very  serious  consequences,  is 
viewed  with  such  unfavorable  eyes,  in  what  light  one 
of  a  bolder  character  would  be  seen.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  produce  a  strong  sensation  among 
all  the  allies. 

I  go  in  the  morning  to  Loudoun  to  remain  a  few 
days.  I  had  an  attack  in  the  winter  of  the  influenza, 
which,  by  the  confinement  inseparable  from  the  pres- 
sure of  business,  became  complicated  with  bile  &  by 
the  depleting  remedies,  reduced  me  considerably.  I 
am  now  in  much  better  health  but  thin.  On  my  re- 
turn I  will  write  you  more  at  leisure. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  May  18,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  within  two  papers  which 
will  give  you  the  most  full  &  correct  information  of 
the  views  of  the  allies  respecting  South  America  that 
we  possess.  I  mean  more  particularly  that  which 
bears   date    at    Moscow.^     Its   authenticity   may   be 

■  The  first  inclosure,  being  an  extract  from  Mr.  Erving's  despatch  to  Mr. 
Adams  of  February  lo,  1818,  is  as  follows :  "The  projected  mediation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  mentioned  in  that  despatch,  has  not 
advanced  ;  —  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the  least  probability  that  the  lib- 
eral terms  proposed  by  England  will  be  acceded  to  by  this  government ; 
Mr.  Pizarro  &  the  ministry  in  general  are  sufficiently  enlightened  on  the 
subject  to  adopt  any  reasonable  course,  but  the  antient  obstinate  policy  of 
never  conceding  still  prevails  in  the  council  of  State,  before  which  all  such 
matters  are  discussed;  —  the 'members  of  this  council  for  the  most  part  in- 
veterate in  the  prejudices  of  former  times,  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  direction  of 
State  affairs  in  this  day  :  —  there  are  also  amongst  them  those  who  by  system, 
in  the  absence  of  all  patriotism  oppose  every  ministerial  plan  however  salu- 
tary :  —  In  fine  the  proposals  of  England  offer  to  the  Colonies  an  happier  lot 
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relied  on,  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Erving  by  a  later 
letter  than  that  which  accompanied  it.  You  will  keep 
both  'till  we  meet,  but  when  that  will  be  I  cannot  now 
state  as  it  will  depend  on  the  arrangements  of  my 
family,  to  be  made  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hay  who 
is  expected  in  a  few  days.     Of  this  I  will  write  you 

than  these  people  can  ever  be  brought  to  consent  to,  tho'  it  may  be  that  on 
some  points  they  v/ill  bend  to  the  influence  of  Russia  ;  —  the  determination  of 
that  Cabinet  is  not  yet  known,  in  the  mean  time  it  appears  that  France  & 
Prussia  coincide  with  the  views  of  England,  &  consent  that  London  shall  be  the 
seat  of  negotiation  ;  —  on  this  point  as  on  every  other  the  government  of  Eng- 
land is  very  positive,  so  that  if  Spain  under  the  influence  of  Russia  should  not 
consent  to  the  whole  project,  the  whole  must  fall  to  the  ground  ;  —  but  after 
all  since  there  is  no  question  of  using  forcible  means  (or  even  if  there  was)  will 
the  Colonies,  Buenos  Ayres  particularly,  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  this  Con- 
gress ;  —  I  believe  that  Great  Britain  scarcely  expects  it, — it  is  too  much  (to  use 
a  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  English  house  of  Commons)  like  Dame 
Partletts  calling  her  fowls,  '  come  biddy,  biddy,  come  &  be  killed.'  Such  as 
the  proposals  of  Great  Britain  are,  I  think  that  she  offers  them  in  good  faith, — 
indeed  is  not  the  plan  of  holding  the  conference  in  London  one  evidence  of 
this?  If  she  intended  a  State  juggle  she  would  surely  fix  on  a  more  distant 
place  &  the  more  distant  the  more  to  her  purpose.  At  least  Sir  Henry  Wellesley 
is  in  good  faith.  I  perceive  in  him  a  growing  anxiety,  arising  out  of  our  late  news 
from  the  United  States  (which  comes  down  to  the  25th  December  via  England) 
lest  we  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  &  Chili,  con- 
sidering that  such  recognition  would  render  the  intermediation  of  his  gov- 
ernment useless  as  regards  those  provinces  "  ;  and  that  of  February  26 — "  The 
views  of  the  Russian  government  on  those  two  subjects  (the  mediation  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  in  the  disputes  between  this  court  &  that  of  Brazil  &  as  to 
their  proposed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  Colonies)  are  explained 
in  a  memorial  given  at  Moscow  on  November  17  last  to  serve  as  an  instruction 
to  her  Ministers  in  the  Congress  &  near  the  parties  concerned  "  ;  the  Moscow 
paper,  dated  November  17,  1817,  entitled  "  De  la  negotiation  relative  a  la 
question  du  Rio  de  la  Plata  et  en  general,  de  la  pacification  des  Colonies  ; 
Memoire  a  Communiquer  aux  Cours  interessees  ainsi  qu'aux  Cabinets  des  Puis- 
sances Mediatrices." — MS.  Department  of  State.  In  the  last  despatch,  refer- 
ring to  the  Florida  grants,  Mr.  Erving  added  :  "The  King  has  lately  made 
large  grants  of  lands  in  the  Floridas  to  several  of  his  favorite  servants — the  in- 
closed papers  A  &  B  have  been  furnished  to  me  as  Extracts  from  the  deeds  to 
the  principal  grantee — viz  the  Duke  of  Alagon,  Captain  of  the  Bodys." 
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after  seeing  him.     I  shall  descend  the  bay  in  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

[P.S.]  The  letter  of  Mr.  Sumter,  I  find,  has  not 
been  returned  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  whom  I  had  given 
it  but  it  shall  be  soon  sent. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Little  River,  Loudoun  County,  near  Aldie, 
July  lo,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Todd, 
just  before  I  came  here,  and  requested  him  to  inform 
you  that  some  delay  would  necessarily  occur,  before  I 
could  leave  the  city  for  the  Summer.  That  I  should 
remain  here  'till  we  heard  from  Genl.  Jackson,  on 
which  I  should  return  to  the  city,  then  back  here  & 
then  proceed  by  your  house  to  Albemarle. 

In  truth,  besides  this  motive  for  delay,  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  aid  of  the  heads  of  departments,  in  regard 
to  General  Jackson's  report  of  his  proceedings  in 
Florida,  on  the  reply  to  be  given  the  Spanish  Minister 
&  instructions  to  Mr.  Erving.  There  were  others, 
particularly  the  daily  expected  return  of  our  Commis- 
sioners from  Buenos  Ayres,  &  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Rush  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  new  commercial 
treaty  with  England,  which  required  my  presence  in 
this  quarter.  General  Jackson's  report  is  received  in 
consequence  of  which  I  shall  return  to  Washington 
on  Monday  next,  the  13th. — He  imputes  the  whole 
Seminole  war  to  the  interference  &  excitement,  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  Floridas,  of  the  Indians, 
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together  with  that  of  foreign  adventurers  imposing 
themselves  on  those  people  for  the  agents  of  foreign 
powers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  opinion  is  correct, 
though  he  has  not  made  his  case  as  strong  as  I  am 
satisfied  he  might  have  done.  There  are  serious 
difficulties  in  this  business,  on  which  ever  side  we 
view  it.  The  motive  for  pressing  Spain  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  having  the  Mississippi,  Florida, 
&c.  founded  on  the  interest  of  the  country,  is  not 
urgent,  but  the  sense  of  injury  from  her  &  of  insult, 
together  with  the  desire  of  aiding  the  Colonies  by 
pressing  her,  strong. 

Our  Commissioners  have  left  Buenos  Ayres  on 
their  return  home ;  that  is  Mr.  Rodney  &  Graham, 
Mr.  Bland  having  taken  a  trip  to  Chili.  We  have 
no  intelligence  from  them  of  interest.  From  Mr. 
Prevost  of  Valparaiso,  we  have  letters,  very  satisfac- 
tory as  to  his  reception,  &  effect  of  the  Ontario  in 
that  sea.  His  account  of  the  victory  of  the  Patriots 
represents  the  Royal  Army  as  destroyed. 


TO    GENERAL   JACKSON.^ 

Washington,  July  19th,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received,  lately,  your  letter  of  June 
2nd,  by  Mr.  Hambly,  at  my  farm  in  Loudoun,  to 
which  I  had  retired  to  await  your  report,  and  the 
return  of  our  Commissioners  from  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
reply  to  your  letter  I  shall  express  myself  with  free- 
dom and  candor  which  I  have  invariably  used  in  my 

'  From  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson. 
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communications  with  you.  I  shall  withold  nothing 
in  regard  to  your  attack  of  the  Spanish  posts,  and 
occupancy  of  them,  particularly  Pensacola,  which  you 
ought  to  know  ;  it  being  an  occurrence  of  the  most 
delicate  and  interesting  nature,  and  which  without  a 
circumspect  and  cautious  policy,  looking  to  all  the 
objects  which  claim  attention,  may  produce  the  most 
serious  and  unfavorable  consequences.  It  is  by  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  and  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole  subject  that  the  danger  to 
which  this  measure  is  exposed  may  be  avoided  and 
all  the  good  which  you  have  contemplated  by  it,  as  I 
trust,  be  fully  realized. 

In  calling  you  into  active  service  against  the  Sem- 
inoles,  and  communicating  to  you  the  orders  which 
had  been  given  just  before  to  General  Gaines,  the 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Government  were  fully 
disclosed  in  respect  to  the  operations  in  Florida.  In 
transcending  the  limit  prescribed  by  those  orders  you 
acted  on  your  own  responsibility,  on  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  were  unknown  to  the  Government 
when  the  orders  were  given,  many  of  which,  indeed, 
occurred  afterward,  and  which  you  thought  imposed 
on  you  the  measure,  as  an  act  of  patriotism,  essential 
to  the  honor  and  interests  of  your  country. 

The  United  States  stand  justified  in  ordering 
their  troops  into  Florida  in  pursuit  of  their  enemy. 
They  have  this  right  by  the  law  of  nations,  if  the 
Seminoles  were  inhabitants  of  another  country  and 
had  entered  Florida  to  elude  pursuit.  Being  inhabi- 
tants of  Florida  with  a  sovereignty  over  that  part  of 
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the  territory,  and  a  right  to  the  soil,  our  right  to 
give  such  an  order  is  the  most  complete  and  un- 
questionable. It  is  not  an  act  of  hostility  to  Spain. 
It  is  the  less  so,  because  her  government  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  restrain,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  the 
Indians  there  from  committing  hostilities  against  the 
United  States. 

But  an  order  by  the  government  to  attack  a 
Spanish  post  would  assume  another  character.  It 
would  authorize  war,  to  which,  by  the  principles  of 
our  Constitution,  the  Executive  is  incompetent. 
Congress  alone  possesses  the  power.  I  am  aware 
that  cases  may  occur  where  the  commanding  general, 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  may  with  safety  pass 
this  limit,  and  with  essential  advantage  to  his  country. 
The  officers  and  troops  of  the  neutral  power  forget 
the  obligations  incident  to  their  neutral  character ; 
they  stimulate  the  enemy  to  make  war ;  they  furnish 
them  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  carry  it  on  ; 
they  take  an  active  part  in  their  favor ;  they  afford 
them  an  asylum  in  their  retreat.  The  general 
obtaining  victory  pursues  them  to  their  post,  the 
gates  of  which  are  shut  against  him  ;  he  attacks  and 
carries  it,  and  rests  on  those  acts  for  his  justification. 
The  affair  is  then  brought  before  his  government  by 
the  power  whose  post  has  been  thus  attacked  and 
carried.  If  the  government  whose  officer  made  the 
attack  had  given  an  order  for  it,  the  officer  would 
have  no  merit  in  it.  He  exercised  no  discretion,  nor 
did  he  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  merit  of 
the  service,  if  there  be  any  in  it,  would  not  be  his. 
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This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  occurrence  rests,  as 
to  his  part.      I  will  now  look  to  the  future. 

The  foreign  government  demands  :  — was  this  your 
act  ?  or  did  you  authorize  it  ?  I  did  not :  it  was  the 
act  of  the  general.  He  performed  it  for  reasons 
deemed  sufficient  himself,  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. I  demand,  then,  the  surrender  of  the  post, 
and  his  punishment.  The  evidence  justifying  the 
conduct  of  the  American  general,  and  proving  the 
misconduct  of  those  officers,  will  be  embodied  to  be 
laid  before  the  Sovereign,  as  the  ground  on  which 
their  punishment  will  be  expected. 

If  the  Executive  refused  to  evacuate  the  posts, 
especially  Pensacola,  it  would  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  which  it  is  incompetent.  It  would  be 
accused  of  usurping  the  authority  of  Congress,  and 
giving  a  deep  and  fatal  wound  to  the  Constitution. 
By  charging  the  offence  on  the  officers  of  Spain,  we 
take  the  ground  which  you  have  presented,  and  we 
look  to  you  to  support  it.  You  must  aid  in  pro- 
curing the  documents  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
Those  which  you  sent  by  Mr.  Hambly  were  prepared 
in  too  much  haste,  and  do  not  I  am  satisfied,  do 
justice  to  the  cause.  This  must  be  attended  to 
without  delay. 

Should  we  hold  the  posts,  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate all  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  it. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  war  would  immediately 
follow.  Spain  would  be  stimulated  to  declare  it ; 
and,  once  declared,  the  adventurers  of  Britain  and 
other    countries,    would    under    the    Spanish    flag, 
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privateer  on  our  commerce.  The  immense  revenue 
which  we  now  receive  would  be  much  diminished,  as 
would  be  the  profits  of  our  valuable  productions. 
The  war  would  probably  soon  become  general ;  and 
we  do  not  foresee  that  we  should  have  a  sinorle 
power  in  Europe  on  our  side.  Why  risk  these  con- 
sequences ?  The  events  which  have  occurred  in  both 
the  Floridas  show  the  incompetency  of  Spain  to 
maintain  her  authority ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
revolutions  in  South  America  will  require  all  her 
forces  there.  There  is  much  reason  to  presume 
that  this  act  will  furnish  a  strong  inducement  to 
Spain  to  cede  the  territory,  provided  we  do  not 
wound  too  deeply  her  pride  by  holding  it.  If  we 
hold  the  posts,  her  government  cannot  treat  with 
honor,  which,  by  withdrawing  the  troops,  we  afford 
her  an  opportunity  to  do.  The  manner  in  which  we 
propose  to  act  will  exculpate  you  from  censure,  and 
promises  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  which  you 
contemplated  from  the  measure,  and  possibly  very 
soon.  From  a  different  course  no  advantage  would 
be  likely  to  result,  and  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  extensive  and  serious  injuries. 

I  shall  communicate  to  you,  in  the  confidence  in 
which  I  write  this  letter,  a  copy  of  the  answer 
which  will  be  given  to  the  Spanish  Minister,  that  you 
may  see  distinctly  the  ground  on  wliich  we  rest,  in 
the  expectation  that  you  will  give  it  all  the  support 
in  your  power.  The  answer  will  be  drawn  on  a  view 
and  with  attention  to  the  general  interests  of  our 
country,  and  its  relations  with  other  powers. 
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A  charge,  no  doubt,  will  be  made  of  a  breach  of 
the  Constitution,  and  to  such  a  charge  the  public 
feeling  will  be  alive.  It  will  be  said  that  you  have 
taken  all  the  power  into  your  hands,  not  from  the 
Executive  alone  but  likewise  from  Congress.  The 
distinction  which  I  have  made  above  between  the  act 
of  the  government  refutes  that  charge.  This  act,  as  to 
the  General,  will  be  right  if  the  facts  on  which  he  rests 
made  it  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  they  be  well 
proved.  There  is  no  war,  or  breach  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, unless  the  government  should  refuse  to  give  up 
the  posts,  in  which  event  should  Spain  embargo  our 
vessels,  and  war  follow,  the  charge  of  such  breach 
would  be  laid  against  the  government  with  great 
force.  The  last  imputation  to  which  I  would  consent 
justly  to  expose  myself  is  that  of  infringing  a  Consti- 
tution to  the  support  of  which,  on  pure  principles, 
my  public  life  has  been  devoted.  In  this  sentiment, 
I  am  satisfied,  you  fully  concur. 

Your  letters  to  the  Department  were  written  in 
haste,  under  the  pressure  of  fatigue  and  infirmity,  in 
a  spirit  of  conscious  rectitude,  and,  in  consequence 
with  less  attention  to  some  parts  of  their  contents  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  on  them.  The 
passage  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  from  memory, 
for  I  have  not  the  letter  before  me  is  that  in  which  you 
speak  of  the  incompetency  of  an  imaginary  boundary 
to  protect  us  against  the  enemy  —  the  ground  on 
which  you  bottom  all  your  measures.  This  is  liable 
to  the  imputation  that  you  took  the  Spanish  posts  for 
that  reason,   as  a  measure   of   expediency,   and   not 
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on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  officers. 
The  effect  of  this  and  such  passages,  besides  other 
objections  to  them,  would  be  to  invaHdate  the  ground 
on  which  you  stand  and  furnish  weapons  to  adver- 
saries who  would  be  glad  to  seize  them.  If  you  think 
proper  to  authorize  the  Secretary  or  myself  to  correct 
those  passages,  it  will  be  done  with  care,  though, 
should  you  have  copies,  as  I  presume  you  have,  you 
had  better  do  it  yourself. 

The  policy  of  Europe  respecting  South  America  is 
not  yet  settled.  A  Congress  of  the  allied  powers  is 
to  be  held  this  year  (November  is  spoken  of)  to  decide 
the  question.  England  proposes  to  restore  the  Col- 
onies to  Spain  with  free  trade  and  colonial  govern- 
ments. Russia  is  less  favorable,  as  are  all  the  others. 
We  have  a  Russian  document  written  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  as  the  basis  of  instructions  to  his  ministers  at 
the  several  Courts,  speaking  of  the  British  proposition 
favorably,  but  stating  that  it  must  be  considered  and 
decided  on  by  the  allies  and  the  result  published  to 
produce  a  moral  effect  on  the  Colonies,  on  the  failure 
of  which  force  is  spoken  of.  The  settlement  of  the 
dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  made  a  pre- 
liminary. We  partake  in  no  councils  whose  object  is 
not  their  complete  independence.  Intimations  have 
been  given  us  that  Spain  is  not  unwilling,  and 
is  even  preparing  for  war  with  the  United  States,  in 
the  hope  of  making  it  general,  and  uniting  Europe 
against  us  and  her  colonies,  on  the  principle  that  she 
has  no  hope  of  saving  them.  Her  pertinacious 
refusal  to  cede  the  Floridas  to  us  heretofore,  though 
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evidently  her  interest  to  do  it,  gives  some  coloring  to 
the  suggestions.  If  we  engage  in  a  war,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  our  people  be  united,  and, 
with  that  view,  that  Spain  commence  it ;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  government  be  free  from  the  charge  of 
committing  a  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

I  hope  you  have  recovered  your  health.  You  see 
that  the  state  of  the  world  is  unsettled,  and  that  any 
future  movement  is  likely  to  be  directed  against  us. 
There  may  be  very  important  occasions  for  your 
services,  which  will  be  relied  on.  You  must  have 
the  object  in  view,  and  be  prepared  to  render  them. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  July  20,  18 18. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  this  moment  received  yours  of 
the  17th.,  &  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  reach 
your  house  by  the  day  mentioned.  We  have  met 
every  day,  one  excepted,  since  my  arrival  here,  on  the 
business  of  the  Spanish  posts  taken  in  Florida  by 
General  Jackson.  Onis  has  demanded  whether  they 
were  taken  by  order  of  the  Government.  If  not,  that 
they  be  surrendered  and  General  Jackson  punished. 
We  have  yet  given  no  answer,  but  as  the  fact  is  that 
General  Jackson  was  not  authorised  to  take  them,  & 
did  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  holding  them 
would  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  or  come  so 
near  it,  that  in  case  war  followed,  it  would  be  so  con- 
sidered, it  appears  to  be  proper  to  surrender  them. 
Jackson  charges  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  with  a 
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breach  of  neutrality  in  stimulating  the  Indians  to  war, 
furnishing  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  &c.  This  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  charge  him  —  the  govf  —  with 
the  aggression  &  those  under  him  as  the  ground  of  a 
demand  of  their  punishment  of  the  King.  I  shall 
write  you  more  fully  on  this  subject  before  I  leave 
this,  which  you  will  communicate  in  equal  confidence 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  as  I  wish  you  to  do  the  Russian 
paper  already  in  your  possession.^ 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Washington  July  22.  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  expected  long  before  this  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Albemarle,  but  the 
necessity  of  being  here,  on  the  receipt  of  Gen?  Jack- 
son's report  of  his  operations  in  Florida,  &  in  the 
expectation  of  the  return  of  our  Commiss"  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  whom  I  wished  to  meet,  detain'd  me 
in  Loudoun  till  lately,  when  on  the  occasion  of  both 
events  I  return'd  to  the  city. 

The  occurrence  at  Pensacola,  has  been  full  of  dif- 
ficulty, but  without  incurring  the  charge  of  committing 
a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  giving  to  Spain 
just  cause  of  war,  we  have  endeavour'd  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  account  of  our  country,  &  credit  of  the  Com- 
manding General.     We  shall  tell  the  Spanish  Minis- 

'  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  from  this  place  so  soon  as  I  expected.  You  will 
know  how  much  is  to  be  attended  to  at  such  a  time  preparatory  to  my  departure 
from  the  city.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  General  Jackson  which  will 
unfold  to  you  our  views  on  the  whole  subject.  I  wish  you  to  shew  this  paper 
&  the  Russian  document  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  confidence,  when  you  see  him." 
To  Madison,  July  22. 
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ter,  that  the  posts  will  be  deliver'd  up,  but  that  their 
attack,  was  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  whose  punishment  wo'!  be  demanded  of  his 
gov'  and  that  his  gov'  must  keep  a  strong  force  in 
Florida,  to  enable  it  to  comply  with  the  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  of  1795,  which  would  be  vigorously 
exacted.  The  proof  of  misconduct  in  the  Spanish 
officers,  in  stimulating  the  Indians  to  make  war, 
furnishing  them  with  munitions  of  war  to  carry  it  on 
&":  is  very  strong.  It  has  appear'd  to  be  altogether 
improper,  to  hold  the  posts,  as  that  would  amount  to 
a  decided  act  of  hostility,  and  might  be  considered 
an  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  To  go  to 
the  other  extreme  has  appear'd  to  be  equally  im- 
proper, that  is,  to  bring  Gen!  Jackson  to  trial,  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  as  he  acted  on  facts  which  were 
unknown  to  the  gov'  when  his  orders  were  given, 
many  of  which  indeed  occasion'd  afterwards  ;  &  as  his 
trial,  unless  he  should  ask  it  himself,  would  be  the 
triumph  of  Spain,  &  confirm  her  in  the  disposition 
not  to  cede  Florida. 

I  lately  transmitted  to  W.  Madison  a  copy  of  a 
paper,  written  at  Moscow,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
as  the  basis  of  his  instructions  to  his  Ministers  at  the 
Allied  Courts,  relative  to  the  difference  between  Spain 
and  her  Colonies,  and  likewise  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  written  to  Gen!  Jackson,  on  the  subject 
mention'd  above,  for  your  joint  information.  Those 
papers  will  give  you  full  information,  on  both  sub- 
jects. I  shall  leave  this  today  or  tomorrow  for  Lou- 
doun; whence  I  shall  proceed  without  delay  with  my 
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family  for  Albemarle,  where   I   hope  to  find  you  in 
good  health. 

TO    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

Albemarle  August  I7*^  1818, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  13'^  with  the 
papers  mentioned  in,  but  omitted  to  be  sent,  with  that 
of  the  12* 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  or  proper 
to  say  anything  more  to  Mr  Onis  in  reply  to  his  note 
respecting  occurrences  in  Florida  than  that  an  order 
has  been  given  to  the  American  commander  to  de- 
liver up  Pensacola  &c.  to  the  Spanish  officers  and 
troops  who  may  be  duly  authorized  to  receive  posses- 
sion thereof.  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Calhoun  to  issue 
such  an  order,  and  it  will  be  proper  that  your  answer 
should  bear  date  after  the  order.  If  you  mention  S' 
Marks  you  will  of  course  preserve  the  distinction 
taken  between  it  and  Pensacola  in  your  former  letter, 
&  recited  in  his.  I  would  take  the  opportunity,  pre- 
sented in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter,  of  expressing  a 
strong  hope  that  he  would  be  enabled  at  an  early  day 
to  settle  all  differences  between  the  two  countries  on 
such  conditions  as  will  ensure  their  peace  and  friend- 
ship, it  being  an  object  which  the  United  States  have 
always  had  in  view,  and  have  acted  on. 

Your  answer  to  Mr.  Aguirre,  informing  him  that  he 
could  not  be  protected  against  arrest  for  the  reasons 
stated,  was  very  correct.  He  ought  to  have  known 
the  fact,  and  not  mentioned  it,  but  in  truth  his  whole 
proceeding  here,  has  manifested  his  utter  incapacity 
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for  his  trust,  or  that,  misguided  by  others,  he  has 
believed  that  he  could,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic feeling  in  favor  of  the  colonies,  force  the  govern- 
ment into  measures  forbidden  by  our  laws,  disgraceful 
to  the  character,  and  repugnant  to  the  national  inter- 
est. My  Guall  acted  on  the  same  principle,  as  have 
also  the  latter  agents  of  the  Colonies, 

Our  law,  in  allowing  vessels  of  any  size  to  be  built 
in  the  country  and  sent  out  of  it,  provided  they  be 
not  armed,  or,  if  armed  provided  the  intent  is  not 
made  to  appear  that  they  are  to  be  employed  against 
a  power  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  as  is  the  case  ac- 
cording to  my  understanding  of  it,  is  as  favorable  to 
the  Colonies  as  it  can  be  to  be  consistent  with  our  neu- 
trality. I  should  suppose  that  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  it  was  improper  to  communicate  any  plan  of  his 
to  contravene  that  law  to  the  Dep'  of  State.  Igno- 
rance of  the  law  is  no  justification  of  his  conduct,  for 
he  ought  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  it  be- 
fore he  spoke  to  Mr.  Rush,  or  you,  on  the  subject. 
In  entering  the  vessels  built  in  the  names  of  his  cap- 
tains he  exposed  himself  to  the  consequences  that 
have  followed,  from  which  he  cannot  escape,  at  least 
by  Executive  agency.  Nor  should  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  the  Spanish  agents,  or  seduction  of  men 
enlisted  in  the  country  in  defiance  of  our  laws,  sur- 
prise him.  The  whole  of  this  proceeding  is  in  char- 
acter and  justifies  the  remark  which  I  have  made 
above.  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  his  vessels, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  no  power  for  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  if  we  had,  for, 

VOL.  VI. — 5. 
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as  he  will  probably  endeavor  to  criminate  this  gov- 
ernment to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  own.  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  we  were  the  purchasers,  and  gave 
him  double  what  he  can  get  from  others,  that  he 
would  say  that  we  gave  less  than  their  value,  and  re- 
fused him  the  indulgences  he  has  sought  to  force  him 
to  the  sale,  and  extort  a  good  bargain  from  him.  If 
he  cannot  get  them  out  according  to  law,  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  is,  I  presume,  to  dismantle  them,  and 
dispose  of  them,  in  some  place,  free  from  expence. 

As  this  occurrence  will  perhaps  make  some  noise  in 
the  country  at  the  meeting  of  Congress,  if  not  before, 
it  is  advisable  for  you  to  answer  his  communication 
fully,  putting  him  right  in  the  first  instance  with  re- 
spect to  what  passed  between  him  &  Mr.  Rush,  send- 
ing a  copy  of  Mr.  Rush's  statement,  and  explaining 
our  law,  and  the  part  we  were  compelled  to  act  in  re- 
gard to  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  Spain,  while  we  main- 
tained neutral  relations  with  both  parties.  A  paper 
exhibiting  a  full  view  of  this  subject  would  produce  a 
good  effect  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  colonies  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  when  published. 
To  give  it  the  best  effect  it  must  be  tempered  with 
all  due  kindness  and  courtesy  towards  the  colonies. 
In  that  view  it  may  be  useful  to  advert  to  the  period 
at  which  we  considered  the  parties  as  in  a  state  of 
civil  war,  placing  the  colonies  on  the  footing  with 
Spain  ;  in  which  we  went  before  other  powers  at  least 
two  years  ;  though  indeed  Great  Britain  has  at  this 
day  alone  taken  the  same  ground,  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  fear  that  the  necessity  you  are  under  to  visit  your 
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friends  to  the  eastward,  from  whom  you  have  been  so 
long  absent,  will  make  it  a  painful  task  to  you  to  take 
a  day  or  two  from  them  for  the  purpose,  in  which  case 
you  will  postpone  it. 

According  to  the  best  judgment  that  I  have  been 
able  to  form,  the  view  taken  of  our  navigation  act  by 
Mr.  King,  in  which  you,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Judge 
Anderson  concur,  is  correct,  and  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  issue  the  instructions  which  you  suggest.  Be  so 
good  as  to  intimate  this  to  the  person  acting  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  to  have  them  drawn  correctly. 

On  the  subject  submitted  by  Mr.  Bagot,^  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  say,  indeed  I  should  say  nothing  by  this 
mail  if  I  was  not  very  desirous  of  expediting  your 
departure  to  the  east  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  im- 
portant to  prevent  any  well  founded  complaint  on  his 
part,  and  as  it  is  provided,  that  the  Act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  not  to  violate  any  provision  of  the  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Congress  had  peculiar  sensibility  on  that  point.  But 
will  the  demand  of  bonds  be  such  a  violation  ?  His 
reasons  have  weight,  and  if  bonds  have  not  heretofore 
been  claimed,  it  would  produce  a  bad  effect  should 
they  now  be  exacted,  especially  when  the  expiration  of 
the  convention  is  so  near  at  hand,  and  a  negotiation 
depending  to  renew  &  enlarge  it.  You  had  however 
better  consult  the  Attorney  General  on  the  subject. 

On  the  other  subjects  I  will  write  hereafter,  not 
having  time  to  do  it  by  this  mail. 

'  The  giving  of  bonds  by  British  vessels,  as  required  by  our  Navigation  Act. 
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I  have  this  moment  read  again  the  P.  S.  in  your 
letter  of  the  12'^  and  find  that  you,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
the  Comptroller  think  that  the  demand  of  bonds  will 
not  be  a  breach  of  the  convention,  and  that  Mr. 
Bagot's  objection  may  be  obviated  by  an  arrangement 
of  which  the  subject  is  capable.  This  is  perhaps  a 
sound  construction  of  the  law.  Should  you  all  still 
think  so,  and  the  Attorney  General  concur  with  you, 
it  may  be  advisable  for  you  to  see  Mr.  Bagot,  and  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  him  to  the  arrangement. 

On  arriving  at  Quincy  I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  present  my  respectful  regards  to 
your  father  and  mother,  with  the  assurance  of  my  best 
wishes  for  the  tranquility  and  happiness  of  their  future 
lives.  To  your  father  I  owe  a  letter  which  I  will 
write  him  sometime  hereafter.  Tell  him  however 
that  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  what  concerns  Dr. 
Waterhouse  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  that  the  most 
has  been  done  for  him  that  the  opinion  of  the  military, 
and  others  whose  opinions  we  were  bound  to  consult, 
would  permit.  For  the  precise  state  in  which  the 
Dr.  is,  be  so  good  as  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  before  you  leave  Washington,  who  knows  my 
friendly  disposition  towards  him. 


TO    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

Highland  near  Milton,  Virginia. 
August  20th  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — The  draft  of  instructions  to  the  collec- 
tors concerning  our  navigation  act  appears  to  be  free 
from  objection. 
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There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  accounts 
stated  in  your  last. 

It  is  usual  for  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  foreign 
missions  to  leave  home,  and  attend  at  the  seat  of 
government  sufficient  time  before  sailing  to  obtain 
the  necessary  information  to  qualify  them  for  their 
trusts,  and  to  allow  them  their  compensation  from 
the  time  they  leave  home.  The  reason  for  this  al- 
lowance is  that,  residing  elsewhere  than  at  the  seat  of 
government,  they  are  subjected  to  considerable  ex- 
pence  by  leaving  home,  a  reason  not  applicable  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Barlow.  If  Mr.  Lee's  certificate  is  to  be 
understood  as  stating  that  Mr.  Barlow's  arrangements 
for  leaving  the  country  were  made  in  consequence  of 
an  intimation  to  him  by  the  government  that  he 
should  sail  on  the  first  of  April,  in  compliance  with 
which  he  delivered  up  his  house,  and  entered  lodgings 
on  that  day,  it  is  a  fact  which  makes  a  material  dif- 
ference in  Mr.  Barlow's  favor,  and  seems  to  give  him 
a  claim  from  that  day.  That  he  was  detained  some 
time  after  he  entered  lodgings,  in  the  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pinkney  in  the  Essex,  I  well  remem- 
ber, being  then  in  the  administration  myself.  Of  the 
understanding  suggested  between  Mr.  Barlow  and  the 
administration  I  have  no  knowledge,  since,  if  it  took 
place,  it  occurred  before  I  entered  the  Department  of 
State.  If  Mr.  Lee  explains  himself  in  the  sense 
above  stated  it  will  be  satisfactory.  If  he  declines 
further  explanation,  that  is  says  that  he  spoke  only  of 
Mr.  Barlow's  expectation,  without  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  sentiments  of  the  government,  and  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  Mr.  Barlow  think  it  improper  to  apply 
to  the  then  SecT  of  State  for  the  requisite  documents, 
we  are  then  left  to  decide  it  on  the  circumstances  and 
evidence  already  known  to  us.  A  month's  compensa- 
tion may  be  fairly  allowed  for  the  detention,  the 
cause  of  which  I  am  acquainted  with.  If  Mr.  Barlow's 
arrangements  are  to  be  considered  in  themselves  as 
proof  of  the  understanding  with  the  government,  that 
settles  the  question.  To  my  mind  these  are  not  con- 
clusive evidence.  They  look  more  like  the  calculation 
of  the  individual,  or  rather  have  that  appearance. 
Still,  even  in  that  view,  a  month  or  six  weeks  might 
be  allowed  him  additional  for  expenses  in  lodgings, 
on  the  principle  that  that  term  might  intervene,  after 
giving  up  his  house,  before  he  sailed. 

Our  commissioners  to  Buenos  Ayres  were  prom- 
ised 6000  Dollars  for  the  service,  but  two  of  them, 
Mr.  Rodney  and  Mr.  Graham,  were  engaged  several 
months  before  they  sailed,  about  4,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  and,  detained  by  circumstances  which  they 
could  not  control,  incurred  some  expence,  neglected 
other  pursuits,  and  were  allowed  no  outfit.  Taking 
the  whole  together,  as  the  term  exceeded  a  year,  it 
may  be  proper  to  allow  them  the  sum  proposed.  I 
would  not  however  put  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
allowance  of  a  year's  salary  to  a  minister,  as  that  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  like  claim  to  Mr.  Bland, 
whose  claim  should  rest,  for  anything  extra,  on  its 
merits. 

I  should  be  glad  however  that  you  would  consult 
with   Mr.    Calhoun,   and    Mr.    Wirt,   on    both    these 
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points,  and,  should  you  disagree  with  me,  that  you 
will  postpone  the  final  decision  till  I  hear  from  you 
again. 

In  the  affair  of  Captain  Wright  I  had  thought  of 
suggesting  the  idea  of  issuing  a  proclamation  offering 
a  reward  for  his  apprehension,  but  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  improper  to  do  it,  after  agree- 
ing that  it  might  take  the  course  it  did.  On  this 
point  however  my  mind  is  not  made  up,  since  the 
prosecution  would  have  still  been  carried  on  in  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  How  will 
it  answer  to  let  him  escape  without  an  effort  on  our 
part  to  recover  him  ?  How  to  issue  a  proclamation 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia  ? 
I  wish  you  to  submit  this  point  to  the  same  con- 
sultation also,  and  in  case  you  agree  in  opinion 
that  a  proclamation  ought  to  issue,  to  issue  it  im- 
mediately. 

I  see  by  the  Intelligencer  that  the  robbers  of  the 
mail  are  still  withheld  from  execution,  and  that  fault 
is  imputed  to  the  Executive  for  the  delay.  The  arti- 
cle intimates  that  I  have  decided  to  comply  with  the 
usage  of  Maryland.  If  a  warrant  is  decided  on  by 
yourself,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Wirt,  or  by  yourself 
only,  &  issued,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  wish  this  case 
likewise  to  be  examined,  and  some  measure  taken,  if 
none  has  yet  been,  either  by  issuing  the  warrant,  if 
they  cannot  be  executed  without  it,  and  it  is  thought 
proper  so  to  do,  or,  if  it  is  thought  improper,  to  notify 
the  same  to  the  judge,  &,  in  case  he  can  proceed 
before  the  next  term,  to  urge  him  to  do  it. 
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TO    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

Highland  near  Milton,  27'^  August,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — The  papers  mentioned  in  your's  of  the 
23^'^  &  24.  of  this  month  have  been  received/  The 
answer  to  Mr.  Aguirre  alone  pressing  at  this  moment, 
I  shall  confine  this  to  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make 
on  the  draft  sent  me.  My  anxiety  that  you  should 
receive  the  draft  at  New  York,  so  as  to  deliver,  or 
send  it,  to  Mr.  Aguirre  while  you  are  there,  puts  it 
out  of  my  power  to  bestow  as  much  attention  on  it  as 
I  could  wish.  The  alterations  which  I  propose  are  in 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs,  to  omit  the  latter 
part  of  the  first,  and  simply  to  state,  after  saying  that 
we  considered  the  parties  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  to 
add,  that  the  colonies  had  invariably  enjoyed  that  ad- 
vantage in  the  United  States.  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  omit  the  expression  of  a  sentiment 
that  we  would  engage  in  no  war  for  interests  other 
than  our  own,  lest  in  the  captious  spirit  which  some- 
times shows  itself,  our  motive  might  be  represented 
as  manifesting  a  disposition  peculiarly  unfriendly  to 
the  Colonies. 

In  the  3*?  I  propose  to  leave  out  the  latter  part  also, 
from  an  apprehension  that  in  conceding  that  the  U.  S. 
could  not  decide  in  favor  of  either  party  without  tak- 
ing side  with  the  other,  inconsistently  with  our  neu- 
trality, that  more  might  be  inferred  than  you  intended 
to  grant.  I  propose  to  suggest  general  consideration 
applicable  to  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  in 

'  Warrant  for  the  execution  of  mail  robbers ;    proceedings  in   the  Aguirre 
case  ;  proposals  by  Lord  Castlereagh  relative  to  the  slave  trade. 
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the  sense  in  which  every  government  ought  to  act,  as 
reasons  for  caution  and  delay  in  deciding  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  Buenos  Ayres,  admitting  that  Buenos 
Ayres  has  given  strong  proof  of  its  abihty  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  and  then  notice  the  reason 
which  you  have  given  of  internal  division  proceeding 
from  the  State  of  Montevideo,  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  Paraguay,  as  presenting  serious  difficulties.  The 
latter  is  the  ground  which  you  undoubtedly  have  prin- 
cipally in  view,  and  in  which  I  concur  with  you.  To 
the  other  parts  of  the  letter  I  propose  no  change.  I 
enclose  the  draft  to  Mr.  Brent,  with  the  proposed 
amendments  on  a  separate  sheet.  Should  you  see  a 
serious  objection  to  them  I  wish  you  not  to  adopt 
them,  but  to  retard  your  answer  for  the  present, 
farther  than  to  intimate  to  Mr.  Aguirre  that  we  can- 
not purchase  his  ships,  and  to  communicate  to  him  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Rush's  explanatory  paper,  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  in  a  more  full  answer,  which  will  be  given 
him,  the  latter  paragraph  in  it  will  be  withheld.  Should 
you  adopt  the  amendments  I  would  omit  from  Mr. 
Rush's  paper  the  paragraph  mentioned,  taking  some 
favorable  opportunity  to  apprize  Mr.  Aguirre  that 
you  had  done  so,  and  the  reason  for  it.  It  would  be 
well  to  do  this  in  your  passage  by  New  York,  if  con- 
venient. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Highland,  October  5,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  2nd.  yesterday.     We  shall  set  out  to-morrow 
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&  be  with  you  the  day  after.  I  am  much  pushed  by 
many  important  concerns  to  get  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  will  certainly  remain  a  day  with 
you.  Mr.  Crowninshield  has  resigned,  &  that  depart- 
ment suffers  most  essentially  in  some  interesting 
circumstances.  I  have  thoughts  of  offering  it  to  Mr. 
Snider  of  Pennsylvania,  but  on  this  and  other  matters 
we  will  confer  when  we  meet.  Mrs.  Monroe's  &  my 
best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Madison. 


TO    GENERAL   JACKSON.^ 

Washington,  October  20,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  19th.  of 
August  while  I  was  at  home,  on  my  farm  in  Albe- 
marle ;  and  there  appearing  to.be  no  necessity  for 
giving  it  an  immediate  answer,  I  delayed  it  until  my 
return  here. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  you  understood  your 
instructions  relative  to  operations  in  Florida  differ- 
ently from  what  we  intended.  I  was  satisfied  how- 
ever, that  you  had  good  reason  for  your  conduct,  and 
have  acted  in  all  things  on  that  principle.  By  sup- 
posing that  you  understood  them  as  we  did,  I  con- 
cluded that  you  proceeded  on  your  own  responsibility 
alone,  in  which,  knowing  the  purity  of  your  motives  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  justify  the  measure.  I  well 
knew,  also,  the  misconduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  that  quarter,  not  of  recent  date  only. 

Finding   that   you    had  a  different  view  of   your 

'  From  Parton's  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
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power,  it  remains  only  to  do  justice  to  you  on  that 
ground.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  expose  you  to  a  responsibiHty,  in  any  sense, 
which  you  did  not  contemplate. 

The  best  course  to  be  pursued  seems  to  me  for  you 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Department,  in  which  you  will 
state  that,  having:  reason  to  think  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  you  and  the  Executive,  rela- 
tive to  the  extent  of  your  powers,  you  thought  it  due 
to  yourself  to  state  your  view  of  them,  and  on  which 
you  acted.  This  will  be  answered,  so  as  to  explain 
ours,  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  has 
very  just  and  liberal  sentiments  on  the  subject.  This 
will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  call  for  papers  by 
Congress,  as  may  be.  Thus  we  shall  all  stand  on  the 
ground  of  honor,  each  doing  justice  to  the  other,  which 
is  the  ground  on  which  we  wish  to  place  each  other. 

I  hope  that  your  health  is  improved,  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  unites  in  her  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 


SECOND    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

November  i6,  1818. 
Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

The  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  you  will  commence 
the  duties  of  the  present  session  will  lighten  the  burdens  insepa- 
rable from  the  high  trust  committed  to  you.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  have  been  unusually  abundant,  commerce  has  flourished, 
the  revenue  has  exceeded  the  most  favorable  anticipation,  and 
peace  and  amity  are  preserved  with  foreign  nations  on  conditions 
just  and  honorable  to  our  country.  For  these  inestimable  bless- 
ings we  can  not  but  be  grateful  to  that  Providence  which  watches 
over  the  destiny  of  nations. 
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Our  relations  with  Spain  remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  in 
which  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  The  convention 
of  1802  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
claim  of  our  citizens  for  injuries  sustained  by  spoliation,  and  so 
long  suspended  by  the  Spanish  Government,  has  at  length  been 
ratified  by  it,  but  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  another  class  of  like  claims,  not  less  extensive  or  well 
founded,  or  for  other  classes  of  claims,  or  for  the  settlement  of 
boundaries.  These  subjects  have  again  been  brought  under  con- 
sideration in  both  countries,  but  no  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  respecting  them.  In  the  meantime  events  have  occurred 
which  clearly  prove  the  ill  effect  of  the  policy  which  that  Govern- 
ment has  so  long  pursued  on  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  it  is  presumed  is  at  least  of  as  much  importance  to 
Spain  as  to  the  United  States  to  maintain.  A  state  of  things  has 
existed  in  the  Floridas,  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  obvious 
to  all  who  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  that  quarter.  Throughout  the  whole  of  those  provinces 
to  which  the  Spanish  title  extends  the  government  of  Spain  has 
scarcely  been  felt.  Its  authority  has  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  walls  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  within  which 
only  small  garrisons  have  been  maintained.  Adventurers  from 
every  country,  fugitives  from  justice,  and  absconding  slaves  have 
found  an  asylum  there.  Several  tribes  of  Indians,  strong  in  the 
numbers  of  their  warriors,  remarkable  for  their  ferocity,  and 
whose  settlements  extend  to  our  limits,  inhabit  those  provinces. 
These  different  hordes  of  people,  connected  together,  disregard- 
ing on  the  one  side  the  authority  of  Spain,  and  protected  on  the 
other  by  an  imaginary  line  which  separates  Florida  from  the 
United  States,  have  violated  our  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  slaves,  have  practiced  various  frauds  on  our  revenue,  and 
committed  every  kind  of  outrage  on  our  peacable  citizens  which 
their  proximity  to  us  enabled  them  to  perpetrate.  The  invasion 
of  Amelia  Island  last  year  by  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  not 
exceeding  150  in  number,  who  wrested  it  from  the  inconsiderable 
Spanish  force  stationed  there  and  held  it  several  months,  during 
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which  a  single  feeble  effort  only  was  made  to  recover  it,  which 
failed,  clearly  proves  how  completely  extinct  the  Spanish  author- 
ity has  become,  as  the  conduct  of  those  adventurers  while  in 
possession  of  the  island  distinctly  shows  the  pernicious  purposes 
for  which  their  combination  had  been  formed. 

This  country  had,  in  fact,  become  the  theatre  of  every  species 
of  lawless  adventure.  With  little  population  of  its  own,  the 
Spanish  authority  almost  extinct,  and  the  Colonial  governments 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  having  no  pretension  to  it,  and  sufficintly 
employed  in  their  own  concerns,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  dere- 
lict, and  the  object  of  cupidity  to  every  adventurer.  A  system  of 
buccaneering  was  rapidly  organizing  over  it  which  menaced  in  its 
consequences  the  lawful  commerce  of  every  nation,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  United  States,  while  it  presented  a  temptation  to 
every  people,  on  whose  seduction  its  success  principally  depended. 
In  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  pernicious  effect  of  this  unlaw- 
ful combination  was  not  confined  to  the  ocean  ;  the  Indian  tribes 
have  constituted  the  effective  force  in  Florida.  With  these  tribes 
these  adventurers  had  formed  at  one  period  a  connection  with  a 
view  to  avail  themselves  of  that  force  to  promote  their  own 
projects  of  accumulation  and  aggrandizement.  It  is  to  the 
interference  of  some  of  these  adventurers,  in  misrepresenting  the 
claims  and  titles  of  the  Indians  to  land  and  in  practicing  on  their 
savage  propensities,  that  the  Seminole  war  is  principally  to  be 
traced.  Men  who  thus  connect  themselves  with  savage  commu- 
nities and  stimulate  them  to  war,  which  is  always  attended  with 
acts  of  barbarity  the  most  shocking,  deserve  to  be  viewed  in  a 
worse  light  than  the  savages.  They  would  certainly  have  no 
claim  to  an  immunity  from  the  punishment  which,  according  to 
the  rules  of  warfare  practiced  by  the  savages,  might  justly  be  in- 
flicted on  the  savages  themselves. 

If  the  embarrassments  of  Spain  prevented  her  from  making  an 
indemnity  to  our  citizens  for  so  long  a  time  from  her  treasury  for 
their  losses  by  spoliation  and  otherwise,  it  was  always  in  her 
power  to  have  provided  it  by  the  cession  of  this  territory.  Of 
this  her  government  has  been  repeatedly  apprised  and  the  cession 
was  the  more  to  have  been  anticipated  as  Spain  must  have  known 
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that  in  ceding  it  she  would  in  effect  cede  what  had  become  of  lit- 
tle value  to  her,  and  would  likewise  relieve  herself  from  the  im- 
portant obligation  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1795  ^^^  ^  other 
compromitments  respecting  it.  If  the  United  States,  from  con- 
sideration of  these  embarrassments,  declined  pressing  their  claims 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  the  motive  ought  at  least  to  have  been  duly 
appreciated  by  the  Government  of  Spain.  It  is  well  known  to 
her  Government  that  other  powers  have  made  to  the  United 
States  an  indemnity  for  like  losses  sustained  by  their  citizens  at  a 
like  epoch. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  limit  beyond  which  this  spirit  of  amity 
and  forbearance  can  in  no  instance  be  justified.  If  it  was  proper 
to  rely  on  amicable  negotiation  for  an  indemnity  for  losses,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  to  have  permitted  the  inability  of  Spain 
to  fulfill  her  engagements  and  to  sustain  her  authority  in  the  Flor- 
idas  to  be  perverted  by  foreign  adventurers  and  savages  to  pur- 
poses so  destructive  to  the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  the 
highest  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  right  of  self  defense 
never  ceases.  It  is  among  the  most  sacred,  and  alike  necessary 
to  nations  and  to  individuals,  and  whether  the  attack  be  made  by 
Spain  herself  or  by  those  who  abuse  her  power,  its  obligation  is 
not  the  less  strong.  The  invaders  of  Amelia  Island  had  assumed 
a  popular  and  respected  title  under  which  they  might  approach 
and  wound  us.  As  their  object  was  distinctly  seen,  and  the  duty 
imposed  on  the  Executive  by  an  existing  law,  was  profoundly  felt, 
the  mask  was  not  permitted  to  protect  them.  It  was  thought  in- 
cumbent on  the  United  States  to  suppress  the  establishment  and 
it  was  accordingly  done.  The  combination  in  Florida  for  the  un- 
lawful purposes  stated,  the  acts  perpetrated  by  that  combination, 
-  and,  above  all,  the  incitement  of  the  Indians  to  massacre  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  merited  a  like  treat- 
ment and  received  it.  In  pursuing  these  savages  to  an  imaginary 
line  in  the  woods  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  have 
suffered  that  line  to  protect  them.  Had  that  been  done  the  war 
would  never  cease.  Even  if  the  territory  had  been  exclusively 
that  of  Spain  and  her  power  complete  over  it,  we  had  a  right  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  follow  the  enemy  on  it  and  to  subdue  him 
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there.  But  the  territory  belonged,  in  a  certain  sense  at  least,  to 
the  savage  enemy  who  inhabited  it ;  the  power  of  Spain  had 
ceased  to  exist  over  it,  and  protection  was  sought  under  her  title 
by  those  who  had  committed  on  our  citizens  hostilities  which  she 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  have  prevented,  but  had  not  the  power  to 
prevent.  To  have  stopped  at  that  line  would  have  given  new  en- 
couragement to  those  savages  and  new  vigor  to  the  whole  combi- 
nation existing  there  in  the  prosecution  of  all  its  pernicious 
purposes. 

In  suppressing  the  establishment  at  Amelia  Island  no  unfriend- 
liness was  manifested  toward  Spain,  because  the  post  was  taken 
from  a  force  which  had  wrested  it  from  her.  The  measure  it 
is  true  was  not  adopted  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment or  those  in  authority  under  it,  because  in  transactions 
connected  with  the  war  in  which  Spain  and  the  Colonies  are  en- 
gaged it  was  thought  proper  in  doing  justice  to  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  strict  impartiality  toward  both  the  belligerent  par- 
ties without  consulting  or  acting  in  concert  with  either.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Governments  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Venezuela,  whose  names  were  assumed,  have  explicitly  disclaimed 
all  participation  in  those  measures,  and  even  the  knowledge  of 
them  until  communicated  by  this  Government,  and  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  that  a  course  of  proceedings  had  been 
suppressed  which  if  justly  imputable  to  them  would  dishonor  their 
cause. 

In  authorizing  Major-General  Jackson  to  enter  Florida  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Seminoles  care  was  taken  not  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  Spain.  I  regret  to  have  to  add  that  in  executing  this  order 
facts  were  disclosed  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  Spain 
in  authority  there  in  encouraging  the  war,  furnishing  munitions  of 
war  and  other  supplies  to  carry  it  on,  and  in  other  acts  not  less 
marked  which  evinced  their  participation  in  the  hostile  purposes 
of  that  combination  and  justified  the  confidence  with  which  it  in- 
spired the  savages  that  by  those  officers  they  would  be  protected. 
A  conduct  so  incompatible  with  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  particularly  with  the  positive  obliga- 
tion of  the  5th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1795,  by  which  Spain  was 
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bound  to  restrain,  even  by  force,  those  savages  from  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  United  States,  could  not  fail  to  excite  sur- 
prise. The  commanding  general  was  convinced  that  he  should 
fail  in  his  object,  that  he  should  in  effect  accomplish  nothing,  if 
he  did  not  deprive  those  savages  of  the  resource  on  which  they 
had  calculated  and  of  the  protection  on  which  they  had  relied  in 
making  the  war.  As  all  the  documents  relating  to  this  occurrence 
will  be  laid  before  Congress,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
further  detail  respecting  it. 

Although  the  reasons  which  induced  Major-General  Jackson  to 
take  those  posts  were  duly  appreciated,  there  was  nevertheless  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  on  the  course  which  it  became  the  Govern- 
ment to  pursue.  As  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
manders of  these  posts  had  violated  their  instructions,  there  was 
no  disposition  to  impute  to  their  Government  a  conduct  so  unpro- 
voked and  hostile.  An  order  was  in  consequence  issued  to  the 
general  in  command  there  to  deliver  the  posts  —  Pensacola  un- 
conditionally to  any  person  duly  authorized  to  receive  it  —  and 
St.  Marks,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  Country,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  force  competent  to  defend  it  against  those  savages  and 
their  associates. 

In  entering  Florida  to  suppress  this  combination  no  idea  was 
entertained  of  hostility  to  Spain,  and  however  justifiable  the  com- 
manding general  was,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
Spanish  officers,  in  entering  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  to  terminate 
it  by  proving  to  the  savages  and  their  associates  that  they  should 
not  be  protected  even  there,  yet  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  could  not  be  altered  by  that 
act  alone.  By  ordering  the  restitution  of  the  posts  those  relations 
were  preserved.  To  a  change  of  them,  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive is  deemed  incompetent;  it  is  vested  in  Congress  only. 

By  this  measure,  so  promptly  taken,  due  respect  was  shown  to 
the  Government  of  Spain.  The  misconduct  of  her  officers  has 
not  been  imputed  to  her.  She  was  enabled  to  review  with  candor 
her  relations  with  the  United  States  and  her  own  situation,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  territory  in  question,  with  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  it,  and  regarding  the  losses  we  have  sustained  for 
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which  indemnity  has  been  so  long  withheld,  and  the  injuries  we 
have  suffered  through  that  territory,  and  her  means  of  redress, 
she  was  likewise  enabled  to  take  with  honor  the  Course  best  calcu- 
lated to  do  justice  to  the  United  States  and  to  promote  her  own 
welfare. 

Copies  of  the  instructions  to  the  commanding  general,  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  war,  explaining  his  motives 
and  justifying  his  conduct,  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Courts-Martial  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambristie,  and  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  Spain  near  this  Government,  and  of  the 
Minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid  with  the 
Government  of  Spain  will  be  laid  before  Congress. 

The  civil  war  which  has  so  long  prevailed  between  Spain  and 
the  Provinces  in  South  America  still  continues,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  its  speedy  termination.  The  information  respecting  the 
condition  of  those  countries  which  has  been  collected  by  the 
Commissioners  recently  returned  from  thence  will  be  laid  before 
Congress  in  copies  of  their  reports,  with  such  other  information 
as  has  been  received  from  other  agents  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  these  communications  that  the  government  at 
Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent  in  July  1816,  having 
previously  exercised  the  power  of  an  independent  government, 
though  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  from  the  year  18 10; 
that  the  Banda  Oriental,  Entre  Riof,  and  Paraguay,  with  the  city 
of  Santa  Fee,  all  of  which  are  also  independent,  are  unconnected 
with  the  present  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  that  Chili  has  de- 
clared itself  independent  and  is  closely  connected  with  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  that  Venezuela  has  also  declared  itself  independent,  and 
now  maintains  the  conflict  with  various  success  ;  and  that  the 
remaining  parts  of  South  America,  except  Monte  Video  and  such 
other  portions  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  La  Plata  as  are  held  by 
Portugal,  are  still  in  the  possession  of  Spain  or  in  a  certain  degree 
under  her  influence. 

By  a  circular  note  addressed  by  the  ministers  of  Spain  to  the 
allied  powers,  with  whom  they  are  respectively  credited,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  allies  have  undertaken  to  mediate  between  Spain 
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and  the  South  American  Provinces,  and  that  the  manner  and 
extent  of  their  interposition  would  be  settled  by  a  Congress  which 
was  to  have  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  September  last.  From  the 
general  policy  and  course  of  proceeding  observed  by  the  allied 
powers  in  regard  to  this  contest  it  is  inferred  that  they  will  confine 
their  interposition  to  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  abstaining 
from  the  application  of  force.  I  state  this  impression  that  force 
will  not  be  applied  with  the  greater  satisfaction  because  it  is  a 
course  more  consistent  with  justice  and  likewise  authorizes  a  hope 
that  the  calamities  of  war  will  be  confined  to  the  parties  only  and 
will  be  of  shorter  duration. 

From  the  view  taken  of  this  subject,  founded  on  all  the  infor- 
mation that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  is  good  cause  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  course  heretofore  pursued  by  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  this  contest,  and  to  conclude  that  it  is  proper 
to  adhere  to  it,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

I  communicate  with  great  satisfaction  the  accession  of  another 
State  (Illinois)  to  our  Union,  because  I  perceive  from  the  proof 
afforded  by  the  additions  already  made  the  regular  progress 
and  sure  consummation  of  a  policy  of  which  history  affords  no 
example  and  of  which  the  good  effect  can  not  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. By  extending  our  Government  on  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution  over  the  vast  territory  within  our  limits,  on  the  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  and  its  numerous  streams,  new  life  and  vigor 
are  infused  into  every  part  of  our  system.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  the  States  the  confidence  of  the  State  governments  in 
their  own  security  is  increased  and  their  jealousy  of  the  National 
Government  proportionally  diminished.  The  impracticability  of 
one  consolidated  government  for  this  great  and  growing  nation 
will  be  more  apparent  and  will  be  universally  admitted.  Inca- 
pable of  exercising  local  authority  except  for  general  purposes,  the 
general  government  will  no  longer  be  dreaded.  In  those  cases 
of  a  local  nature  and  for  all  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  was 
instituted  its  authority  will  be  cherished.  Each  government  will 
acquire  new  force  and  a  greater  freedom  of  action  within  its 
proper  sphere.     Other  inestimable  advantages  will  follow.     Our 
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produce  will  be  augmented  to  an  incalculable  amount  in  articles 
of  the  greatest  value  for  domestic  use  and  foreign  commerce. 
Our  navigation  will  in  like  degree  be  increased,  and  as  the  ship- 
ping of  the  Atlantic  States  will  be  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  the  vast  produce  of  the  Western  country,  even  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  will 
be  further  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  which  mutual  in- 
terest can  create. 

The  situation  of  this  District,  it  is  thought,  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  By  the  Constitution  the  power  of  legislation  is 
exclusively  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  in  which  the  people  have  no  participa- 
tion, Congress  legislate  in  all  cases  directly  on  the  local  concerns 
of  the  District.  As  this  is  a  departure,  for  a  special  purpose, 
from  the  general  principles  of  our  system,  it  may  merit  considera- 
tion whether  an  arrangement  better  adapted  to  the  principles  of 
our  government  and  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  people  may 
not  be  devised  which  will  neither  infringe  the  Constitution  nor 
effect  the  object  which  the  provision  in  question  was  intended  to 
secure.  The  growing  population,  already  considerable,  and  the 
increasing  business  of  the  District,  which  it  is  believed  already 
interferes  with  the  deliberations  of  Congress  on  great  national 
concerns,  furnish  additional  motives  for  recommending  this  sub- 
ject to  your  consideration. 

When  we  view  the  great  blessings  with  which  our  country  has 
been  favored,  those  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  the  means  which 
we  possess  of  handing  them  down  unimpaired  to  our  latest  pos- 
terity, our  attention  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  sources  from 
whence  they  flow.  Let  us,  then,  unite  in  offering  our  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgements  for  these  blessings  to  the  Divine  Author  of 
All  Good. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington  November  23,  1818. 

Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  from  Mr.  Rush  which  you 
will  return  at  your  leisure  gives  the  latest  intelligence 
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from  England/  except  what  is  contained  in  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Maury,  of  the  gradual  augmentation 
of  our  shipping  beyond  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
trade  between  this  country  &  Great  Britain. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  documents  relating  to  our 
affairs  with  Spain  from  a  distant  date  to  the  last  ses- 
sion inclusive.  They  will  be  interesting  to  you  having 
been  so  long  a  party  to  them. 

Our  attitude  with  the  allies,  in  regard  to  South 
America,  is  as  favorable  as  it  well  can  be.  Mr.  Rush 
had  conferences  with  Lord  C  &  Mr.  Gallatin  with 
the  Duke  of  R  &  the  Minister  of  Russia  in  which 
they  were  respectively  told  by  those  ministers,  that 
their  governments  could  not  well  move  in  the  affair 
without  the  United  States  by  which  I  presume  may 
be  understood  against  them.  A  more  precipitate 
movement  on  our  part,  might  have  produced  a  corre- 
sponding one  on  theirs,  of  a  different  character  from 
that  which  seems  likely  to  be  relied  on  by  them. 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Washington  Novl  23.  1881 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  documents 
relating  to  negotiations  with  Spain,  from  a  very  dis- 
tant day,  to  the  end  of  the  last  session,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  you,  tho'  not  new,  having  had  the 
direction  of  them,  in  the  stage,  which  form'd  the  out- 
line of  what  has  since  follow'd. 

'  Of  the  disposition  of  the  British  Government  towards  South  America.  In 
preparations  to  aid  them,  the  United  States  should  be  foremost ;  probability 
that  the  great  powers  would  not  interfere. 
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Our  attitude  with  the  alhed  powers,  in  regard  to 
S?  Am:,  is  as  favorable,  as  it  well  can  be,  M'  Rush  & 
M'  Gallatin  having  had  conferences,  the  former  with 
L^  C,  &  the  latter  with  the  Duke  of  R.,  &  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  at  Paris,  in  which  they  were  inform'd 
by  those  Ministers,  that  their  gov'?  could  not  well 
move  in  that  afff  without  the  U  States,  by  which,  it 
was  meant,  as  is  inferr'd,  against  the  U  States.  Had 
we  made  a  bolder,  or  more  precipitate  mov'ment,  it 
might  have  produc'd  a  corresponding  one  on  their  part, 
very  different  from  that,  which  it  is  expected,  they 
will  adopt  &  pursue.  At  present,  our  weight,  is 
thrown  in  the  scale  of  the  Colonies,  in  a  way,  most 
likely  to  produce  the  desir'd  effect  with  her  allies  in 
favor  of  the  Colonies,  without  hazard  of  loss  to 
ourselves. 

I  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  by  Mf  Burwell  that 
your  health  had  improv'd,  since  I  left  you  that  it  may 
continue  to  improve,  is  the  sincere  wish,  of  your 
friend  &  servant. 


TO    GENERAL    JACKSON.^ 

Washington,  December  21,  18 18. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  November  13 
some  time  past,  and  should  have  answered  it  sooner 
but  for  the  great  pressure  of  business  on  me,  proceed- 
ing from  duties  connected  with  the  measures  of  Con- 
gress. The  step  suggested  in  mine  to  you  of  October 
20  will,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  be  unnecessary.   My 

'  From  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson, 
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sole  object  in  it  was  to  enable  you  to  place  your  view 
of  the  authority  under  which  you  acted  in  Florida  on 
the  strongest  ground  possible,  so  as  to  do  complete 
justice  to  yourself.  I  was  persuaded  that  you  had 
not  done  yourself  justice  in  that  respect,  in  your 
correspondence  with  the  Department,  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  that  the  explanation  should 
commence  with  you  than  be  invited  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  appeared  to  me  that  that  would  be  the 
most  delicate  course  in  regard  to  yourself.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  nothing  in  the  Department  to  indicate  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  the  Executive, 
respecting  the  import  of  your  instructions,  and  for 
that  reason,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
expressed  that  sentiment  without  implying  by  it  a 
censure  of  your  conduct,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  our  disposition  or  intention. 

On  reviewing  your  communication  by  Captain  Gads- 
den, there  were  three  subjects  preeminently  in  view  : 
the  first,  to  preserve  the  Constitution  from  injury  ; 
the  second,  to  deprive  Spain  and  the  allied  powers  of 
any  just  cause  of  war ;  and  the  third,  to  improve  the 
occurrence  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  honor  of  those  engaged  in  it.  In  every  step 
which  I  have  since  taken  I  have  pursued  those  ob- 
jects with  the  utmost  zeal  and  according  to  my  best 
judgment.  In  what  concerns  you  personally  I  have 
omitted  nothing  in  my  power  to  do  you  justice,  nor 
shall  I  in  the  sequel. 

The  decision  in  the  three  great  points  above  stated, 
respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  adminis- 
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tration,  was  unanimously  concurred  in  ;  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  maintained 
since,  in  every  particular,  by  all,  with  perfect  integ- 
rity. It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  a  let- 
ter of  instructions  has  been  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Pizarro,  which  has  been  published,  in  which  all 
the  proceedings  in  Florida,  and  in  regard  to  it,  have 
been  freely  reviewed,  and  placed  in  a  light  which  will, 
I  think,  be  satisfactory  to  all.  This  letter  will  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  in  a  few  days,  and  published  of 
course.  

TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  February  7*,  1819, 

Dear  Sir, — A  most  afflicting  event  occurred  yes- 
terday, the  death  of  Gen!  A.  Mason,  killed  in  a  duel 
by  Mr.  M?Carty.  They  fought  with  muskets.  The 
distress  is  universal  &  deep,  proceeding  from  regret 
at  the  loss  of  the  highly  respected  &  meritorious  in- 
dividual, &  the  terrible  example  it  exhibits  of  party 
feuds. 

The  debate  respecting  the  proceedings  in  Florida 
is  still  depending,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
decided  in  a  few  days.  On  this  occurrence  I  can  give 
you  no  information,  everything  appertaining  to  it,  not 
communicated  to  you  personally,  being  before  the 
public.  On  the  receipt  of  Gen!  Jackson's  report  of 
his  proceedings  there  we  had  three  great  objects  in 
view,  first  to  secure  the  constitution  from  any  breach, 
second  to  deprive  Spain  and   the  allies  of  any  just 
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cause  of  war,  and  third  to  turn  It  to  the  best  account 
of  the  country.  By  resolving  to  restore  the  forts,  & 
announcing  it  to  the  Minister  of  Spain,  the  two  first 
were  accompHshed,  &  there  seemed  to  be  Httle  diffi- 
culty In  deciding  on  whom  in  strict  justice  the  censure 
ought  to  fall,  the  Spanish  authorities  or  Gen!  Jack- 
son, and  as  little  as  to  the  effect  of  the  one  or  other 
course  on  the  public  interest.  Had  Gen!  Jackson 
been  ordered  to  trial  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  interior 
of  the  country  would  have  been  much  agitated,  if  not 
convulsed,  by  appeals  to  sectional  interests,  by  impu- 
tations of  subserviency  to  the  views  of  Ferdinand,  of 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  &c,,  nor  have  I 
any  that  Spain,  deriving  confidence  &  courage  from 
these  divisions,  would  have  found  new  cause  to  per- 
severe in  her  procrastinating  and  equivocating  policy. 
With  respect  to  Gen!  Jackson's  conduct  I  considered 
it  a  question  of  merit  or  demerit  in  him,  &  seeing 
sufficient  justification  of  him.  In  the  injuries  received 
from  the  criminal  aggressors  in  Florida,  &  nothing  to 
palliate  their  conduct  in  any  claims  of  Spain  on  us, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  censuring  him,  & 
much  for  giving  just  weight,  and  turning  to  the  best 
account  all  the  circumstances  which  operated  against 
them  and  her.  If  a  general  in  executing  orders  in  a 
campaign  against  an  enemy  should  not  make  just  dis- 
criminations in  all  Instances  between  enemies  and 
others  I  do  not  consider  him  as  committing  a  breach 
of  the  constitution.  If  the  government  sets  the  affair 
right  in  other  respects  there  is  no  breach,  although 
he  be  not  punished  for  his  mistakes. 
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There  is  some  prospect  of  an  accommodation  with 
Mr.  Onis,  and  immediately,  on  the  conditions  offered 
sometime  since  &  published.  Should  it  take  place  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  due  principally  to  the 
late  pressure  in  Florida.^ 


TO  RICHARD  RUSH. 

Washington,  March  7'.''  1819. 

Dear  Sir, — I  avail  myself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tuity  presented  by  Mr.  Lowndes  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  communications  since  your  arrival  in 
England,  the  last  being  of  the  21  of  November,  and 
to  assure  you  that  I  have  been  prevented  answering 
them  by  the  great  pressure  of  my  duties,  and  the 
confidence  that  you  would  impute  the  omission  to 
the  just  cause.  Your  letters  have  afforded  useful 
information  on  the  subject  of  affairs  in  G.  B.,  and 
with  the  Continent,  respecting  which,  in  many  very 
interesting  circumstances,  detailed  information  was  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  commercial  convention 
with  England  has  been  generally  approved,  indeed  I 
may  say  that  it  has  given  great  satisfaction.      I  have 

'  A  similar  letter  was  written  to  Jefferson  the  next  day,  concluding:  "  There 
is  cause  to  hope  that  we  shall  adjust  the  affair  with  Spain  in  a  week  or  ten  days; 
there  is  always  cause  to  suspect  appearances  in  those  with  whom  we  have  to 
treat.  If  a  Treaty  is  formed  the  cession  of  Florida  will  be  provided  for  and  in 
other  respects  the  conditions  will  essentially  correspond  with  what  you  have 
seen  in  the  documents  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  complete  copy  soon.  I  mean 
of  those  of  recent  date. 

"Your  suggestion  respecting  the  publication  of  certain  documents  in  the 
Leyden  Gazette  and  the  absurd  practice  of  giving  to  the  President  a  title  will 
be  attended  to." 
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[not]  seen,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  serious  objection 
to  it,  or  any  part  of  it;  while  the  arrangement  re- 
specting the  fisheries  &  boundaries  gives  content  to 
all.  The  manner  in  which  you  executed  your  in- 
structions, relative  to  Spain  &  the  Colonies,  &  the 
occurrence  in  Florida,  was  very  judicious,  and  pro- 
duced, as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a  very  happy 
effect,  equally  with  the  British  government,  and  the 
allied  powers  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  By  the  late  treaty 
with  Spain,  including  the  cession  of  Florida,  all  our 
differences  with  that  power  are  terminated  in  a  satis- 
factory manner ;  and  by  the  course  pursued  in  respect 
to  the  Colonies,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it,  as 
evinced  by  your  and  Mr.  Gallatin's  letters,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  render  to  those  people  all  the  service 
that  we  could  have  rendered  had  their  interest  been 
exclusively  our  object.  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  see  that  this  has  been  done  without  injury  to,  or 
serious  compromitment  of  the  U.  States.  Fully  to 
impress  the  parties  with  a  just  sense  of  our  good 
offices  to  them,  that  the  same  may  be  felt  in  our 
future  relations  with  them,  and  that  they  may  not  be 
the  dupes  of  those  among  us  who  profess  to  be  ex- 
clusively their  friends,  proper  measures  will  be  taken 
in  due  time. 

Much  has  been  said  to  impress  a  belief  that  a 
breach  of  the  Constitution  has  been  committed  by 
Gen!  Jackson  in  taking  the  Spanish  posts  in  East 
Florida,  but  as  I  presume  without  any  colour  of 
reason.  Orders  had  not  been  given  to  take  them, 
and   as  soon  as  the  General's  report  announcing  it 
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was  received  an  order  was  given  to  restore  them  ; 
thus  all  breach  was  completely  avoided.  The  right 
to  make  war  was  not  only  not  assumed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, but  explicitly  disclaimed.  A  breach  could 
be  committed  by  an  usurpation  of  that  right  only. 
The  general  transcended  his  orders,  but  that  was  no 
breach  of  the  Constitution.  He  chastised  all  those 
in  secret  as  well  as  open  hostility  against  us;  but  as 
soon  as  the  orders  of  the  government  reached  him, 
&  those  under  him,  a  prompt  obedience  followed. 
Whether  he  deserved  punishment  or  not  depended 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the 
province,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  soon 
as  made  acquainted  with  it,  that  they  had  richly 
merited  the  treatment  they  had  received.  Satisfied  I 
am  that  had  I  censured  him,  &  in  consequence  excul- 
pated them,  that  the  cession  lately  made  could  not 
have  been  obtained,  &  that  a  much  more  successful 
attack  would  have  been  made  on  the  Executive  for 
that  measure  than  it  has  experienced  for  approving 
his  conduct.  In  throwing  the  blame  on  the  Spanish 
authorities  we  placed  it  where  it  ought  to  be,  and 
united  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens  against 
Spain.  By  the  pressure  on  Spain  we  have  obtained 
a  territory  equally  necessary  to  her  peace  &  our  own, 
&  have  also  given  some  support  to  the  Colonies. 
Had  we  taken  the  other  course,  &  subjected  the 
General  to  censure,  what  would  not  these  pretended 
friends  of  the  patriots  have  said,  these  exciters  of 
local  feelings,  &  interests,  for  selfish  purposes  ?  and 
what  might  not  have  been  the  effect  ? 
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Our  affairs  are,  I  think,  in  a  very  prosperous  state 
at  home  and  abroad.  With  due  attention  they  may 
be  preserved  in  that  state.  My  best  efforts  while  I 
remain  in  office  will  be  directed  to  that  object. 

It  always  gives  me  and  my  family  pleasure  to  hear 
from  you  &  yours.  Mrs.  Hay  has  been  with  us 
through  the  winter,  and  our  youngest  daughter  has 
just  returned  from  a  school  in  Philadelphia  to  remain 
with  us.  We  all  unite  in  our  best  regard  to  you  & 
Mrs.  Rush. 

I  wish  you  to  continue  your  communications  in  the 
manner  you  have  done,  stating  everything  which  you 
deem  material,  at  your  leisure  moments,  allowing  me 
to  be  silent  without  complaint. 


*' SKETCH     OF     INSTRUCTIONS      FOR     AGENT     FOR     SOUTH 
AMERICA NOTES    FOR    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE."  ^ 

Washington  March  24,  1819. 

In  pursuing  the  policy  which  this  government  has 
long  since  adopted,  and  to  which  it  has  heretofore 
steadily  adhered,  in  the  dispute  between  Spain  and 
the  Colonies,  care  must  be  taken  not  only  to  observe 
toward  the  parties  a  perfect  impartiality,  but  to  satisfy 
them  that  it  is  maintained.  This  is  at  all  times  an 
important  duty,  but  certain  considerations  make  it  at 
this  time  peculiarly  so. 

The  late  Act  of  Congress  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  found,  in  its  execution, 

'  Indorsed  as  above  by  Monroe. 
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to  apply  more  to  the  Colonies  than  to  Spain.  Few 
of  the  vessels  which  have  been  employed  as  privateers 
under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  colonies  were  built 
there,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  believe.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  expressly  for  the  service  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  engaged.  It  is  said  that  most 
of  the  privateers  which  cruise  along  the  coast  under 
the  flag  of  the  Colonies,  &  commit  outrages  on  the 
commerce  of  all  nations,  are  of  this  description,  and 
that  they  are  manned  for  the  most  part  from  other 
countries,  and  not  from  the  Colonies.  It  is  presum- 
able that  the  late  Act  will  be  found  to  operate  princi- 
pally on  these  vessels,  affecting  in  consequence  in  like 
degree  the  interest,  character,  and  sensibility  of  those 
whose  commissions  they  bear. 

As  the  Colonies  are  our  neighbours,  and  we  shall 
of  necessity  have  much  intercourse  with  them,  especi- 
ally if  they  become  independent,  which  may  be  pre- 
sumed, and  at  no  distant  period,  it  is  highly  important 
that  our  relation  be  of  a  very  amicable  nature.  From 
the  nature  of  things  it  will  be  either  of  that  character, 
or  an  opposite  one.  It  can  hardly  be  presumed  that 
it  will  be  such  as  exists  between  other  nations,  neither 
of  one  or  the  other,  but  indifferent.  The  character 
assumed  must  depend  essentially  on  ourselves,  and 
particularly  on  the  impression  that  may  be  made  at 
the  present  time.  With  this  view  it  will  be  proper  to 
explain  to  their  governments  the  friendly  part  which 
we  have  heretofore  acted  towards  them,  and  are  now 
pursuing,   and    to  which    it    is    intended    steadily  to 
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adhere,  with  the  good  effect  which  has  already  at- 
tended, and  which  may  hereafter  be  expected  from  it, 
provided  they  view  it  in  a  just  Hght,  &  act  in  a 
manner  to  derive  from  it  all  the  advantage  which  it 
may  afford. 

The  policy  heretofore  pursued  in  this  contest  has 
been  explained  by  Acts  of  Congress  ;  by  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  Secretary  of  State  &  the 
Minister  of  Spain  ;  by  the  mission  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
&  the  messages  to  Congress  respecting  it ;  and  by 
the  communications  of  our  Ministers  ,to  the  orovern- 
ments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  &  Russia.  It  was 
also  made  known  by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  allied 
powers  in  the  congress  lately  assembled  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  with  the  addition  of  the  important  feature, 
that  it  was  contemplated  to  recognize  Buenos  Ayres 
at  an  early  period,  if  not  in  the  course  of  the  last 
winter.  This  fact  therefore  has  doubly  been  com- 
municated to  the  government  of  Spain  by  the  Minis- 
ters of  some  of  the  powers  assembled  there  attached 
to  her  interest.  No  injury  can  therefore  be  incurred 
by  making  it  known  to  the  Colonial  governments. 

The  best  service  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  ren- 
der the  Colonies,  keeping  our  ports  open,  &  extend- 
ing to  them  all  the  advantages  that  are  enjoyed  by 
Spain,  was,  by  the  attitude  assumed,  and  by  our  com- 
munications with  other  powers,  to  promote  on  their 
part  likewise  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war,  so  as  to 
leave  its  fortune  to  be  decided  altogether  by  the 
parties  themselves.  If  this  was  done  the  result  could 
not  be  doubted.     The  exhausted  state  of  Spain,  in 
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consequence  of  the  long  and  expensive  wars  in  which 
she  has  been  engaged,  the  distance  of  the  Colonies 
from  the  parent  country,  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  &  in  other  respects,  gave  them  advantages 
which,  if  they  managed  their  affairs  with  tolerable 
prudence,  could  not  fail  to  ensure  their  complete 
success.  Equally  certain  was  it  that  the  best  mode 
of  promoting  this  object  was  to  take  no  part  in  the 
contest  ourselves,  or  any  measure  of  so  marked  a 
character  as  to  induce  them  to  change  their  attitude 
in  it.  Had  we  recognized  them  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  we  should  have  given  offence  to  every 
other  power,  and  excited  in  them  a  disposition  to 
counteract  its  probable  effect.  The  least  injury  which 
could  have  attended  such  a  measure  would  have  been 
to  increase  the  indisposition  of  other  powers  to  re- 
cognize the  Colonies,  &  to  delay  that  event  on  their 
part.  Had  the  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Colonies,  and  had  Spain  made  the 
recognition  a  cause  of  war,  other  and  greater  evils 
might  have  followed.  The  allies  might  have  been 
drawn  into  it,  equally  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Colonies,  the  ill  consequences  of  which  need  not 
be  enumerated. 

By  the  course  heretofore  pursued  by  the  United 
States  they  have  given  to  the  colonies  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  recognition,  without  any  of  its  evils. 
The  mission  to  Buenos  Ayres  was  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  produce  that  effect,  and  actually  did  produce 
it.  Our  weieht  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
colonies  in   a  way  to  be  felt  by  the  parties  and  by 
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Other  powers.  It  was  so  considered  by  all  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Colonies. 
It  might  fairly  be  inferred  from  that  measure,  by  the 
allies,  that  if  they  took  part  with  Spain,  the  United 
States  would  take  part  with  the  Colonies,  although 
they  were  under  no  positive  obligation  to  do  it,  and 
that  presumption  doubtless  formed  a  motive  with 
them  not  to  engage  in  the  war  with  Spain  so  long 
as  the  U.  States  abstained  from  taking  part  with 
the  Colonies,  even  by  the  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

All  the  allied  powers,  except  Great  Britain,  wish 
the  restitution  of  the  Colonies  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
unconditionally,  and  she  wishes  it  on  the  condition 
of  their  being  allowed  a  free  trade,  with  some  im- 
provements in  their  colonial  governments.  The  pro- 
position made  by  the  British  government  to  the 
Allies  was  to  this  effect.  When  the  sentiments 
of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  independence 
of  the  Colonies,  with  their  intention  to  recognize 
it  at  some  earlier  period,  were  made  known  to  the 
Congress  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  we  were  assured,  by 
unquestionable  authority,  that  all  the  allies,  especi- 
ally France  and  Russia,  expressed  great  disappro- 
bation of  the  proposed  recognition,  and  that  the 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the  power  most  favorable 
to  the  Colonies,  declared  that  he  should  consider  it 
as  rash.  It  is  understood  that  some  agreement  was 
entered  into  on  this  subject,  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  While 
we  retain  our  present  attitude  it  may  be  presumed 
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that  we  shall  preserve  the  same  weight  in  their 
councils.  There  appears  to  be  no  compromitment 
of  the  allied  forces  in  favor  of  Spain,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  if  we  take  no  decisive  step  in  favor  of  the 
Colonies  to  excite  the  sensibility,  or  affect  the  interest 
of  the  allies,  that  they  will  abstain  from  any  in  favor 
of  Spain.  Our  present  relation  with  the  allies  is  of 
the  most  friendly  character.  We  have  been  long  in 
free  communication  with  them  in  favor  of  the  Col- 
onies, pushing  their  cause  to  the  utmost  extent  that 
circumstances  would  permit.  Our  object  is  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  their  independence  by  the 
allies  at  the  earliest  day  at  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing it  is  by  moving  in  concert  with  the  allies, 
postponing  the  recognition  on  our  part  until  it  can 
be  obtained  from  them,  or  until  it  shall  be  manifest 
that  it  will  at  least  do  them  no  harm. 

The  recognition  by  the  United  States  would  render 
to  the  Colonies  very  little  service,  if  any,  in  our  own 
ports.  It  could  be  useful  only  by  promoting  a  like 
measure  in  their  favor  by  other  powers.  If  it  did 
not  produce  that  effect,  and  it  certainly  would  not, 
great  mischief  would  be  the  consequence,  as  our 
present  amicable  relation  with  the  allies  on  that  very 
important  subject  would  be  destroyed,  jealousies  of 
our  views  &  unkind  feelings  be  excited,  &  a  new 
impulse  &  greater  force  be  given  to  the  claims  of 
Spain  on  them.  It  will  be  proper  to  state  distinctly 
to  the  colonial  governments  that  instructions  have 
been  given  to  our  Ministers  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
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&  Russia,  to  propose  to  those  governments  the 
immediftte  recognition  of  the  Colonies,  in  concert 
with  the  U.  States,  to  which  no  answer  has  yet  been 
received. 

It  is  important  that  a  just  view  of  our  friendly  dis- 
position &  conduct  towards  the  Colonies  be  fully 
impressed  on  their  councils,  &  for  that  purpose  a 
detail  of  the  material  facts  above  alluded  to  be  com- 
municated to  them.  A  knowledofe  of  the  services 
which  we  have  already  rendered  them,  and  of  our 
intention  to  adhere  to  the  same  course  of  policy  in 
their  favor,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
in  securing  their  support  of  it.  We  wish  no  return 
but  their  good  opinion,  and  good  wishes,  &  such 
cooperation  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  own  success  and  welfare. 

In  the  contemplated  communication  it  will  be 
proper  to  explain  again  the  considerations  which  in- 
duced the  suppression  of  the  establishment  at  Amelia 
Island,  shewing  distinctly  the  tendency  of  that  estab- 
lishment by  its  piratical  practices  to  wound  the  inter- 
est, and  excite  the  indignation  of  every  European 
power  against  the  Colonies,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  have  been  to  unite  them  on  the  side  of  Spain 
against  the  Colonies,  commencing  with  expeditions 
against  the  pirates,  which  might  have  terminated  in 
attacks  upon  those  by  whom  they  were  commissioned. 
Indications  of  this  kind  were  seen  in  communications 
which  were  received  at  that  time  from  the  Ministers 
of  .Great  Britain  &  France,  who  complained  of  the 
seizures  of   British  &   French   vessels  by  privateers 
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bearing  the  commissions  of  the  Colonies,  some  of 
which  were  equipped  from  AmeHa  Island.  By  the 
latter  minister  it  was  proposed  by  the  order  of  his 
government  to  establish  a  cordon  of  frigates  along 
our  coast,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  France  against  these  piracies.  By  the 
suppression  of  that  establishment  these  dangers  were 
averted. 

Of  late  these  piratical  practices  have  assumed  a 
more  extensive  range.  Their  effect  has  been  very 
seriously  felt  on  the  commerce  of  our  country,  &  on 
that  of  other  powers,  particularly  Portugal.  A  de- 
tailed sketch  of  these  piracies,  as  known  to  the  De- 
partment, in  relation  to  other  powers,  as  well  as  to 
the  U.  States,  should  likewise  be  communicated  to 
the  Colonial  governments,  to  induce  them  to  take  de- 
cisive measures  to  suppress  them.  With  regard  to 
ourselves  there  is  other  serious  cause  of  complaint. 
It  is  well  known  that  blank  commissions  have  been 
sent  to  this  country,  to  be  issued  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, &  that  our  laws  for  supporting  our  neutrality 
have  been  eluded  and  violated  in  many  other  ways, 
to  the  great  injury  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  of  our 
national  character.  The  conduct  of  several  of  the 
agents  of  the  Colonies  has  been  in  these  respects  in 
the  highest  degree  reprehensible,  particularly  of  Mr. 
Aguirre,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Clemente  and  Mr. 
Guall.  Mr.  Thompson  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Guall  has 
left  the  country,  whose  offence  consisted  in  granting 
the  commission  to  Gen!  McGregor.  Mr,  Aguirre  & 
Mr.    Clemente,    in    addition    to    other   acts   already 
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noticed,  have  insulted  the  government,  and  in  many 
instances  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  This 
government  would  fail  in  what  it  owes  to  the  rights 
&  interests  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  itself, 
if  it  did  not  make  these  acts  a  weighty  &  special  cause 
of  complaint. 

If  these  piracies  are  continued  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  not  produce  the  worst  effect  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  Colonies.  The  allied  powers,  as  already 
stated,  are  not  friendly  to  them,  and  Spain  has  re- 
solved to  push  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  against 
them.  If  many  more  prizes  are  taken  from  any  of 
the  allies  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  they 
will  send  a  naval  force  along  the  southern  coast  to 
put  an  end  to  privateering,  &  be  led  from  that  step 
to  others  of  greater  hostility  to  the  Colonies. 

Satisfied  that  these  piratical  practices  did  essential 
injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  and  indulging  a 
just  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  Congress 
thought  it  proper,  at  the  last  session,  to  pass  an  Act 
for  their  suppression.  A  copy  of  this  Act  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Colonial  governments. 

If  the  Colonial  orovernments  will  recall  all  the  com- 
missions  which  were  not  issued  by  the  proper  author- 
ities, &  in  a  proper  manner,  all  piracy  will  be  at  an 
end.  They  will  cease  to  injure  their  friends,  and  to 
aid  the  cause  of  their  enemies.  They  will  repair  the 
wound  already  inflicted  on  their  own  character. 
There  will,  in  that  case,  be  nothing  for  this  govern- 
ment to  perform  under  the  late  Act.     We  expect  also 
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that  they  will  immediately  recall  Mr.  Aguirre  &  Mr. 
Clementes,  who  have  given  so  much  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  this  government,  and  that  they  will  employ 
such  others  as  will  pay  due  respect  to  the  laws  &  pub- 
lic authorities.  A  copy  of  the  laws  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fair  neutrality  should  be  communicated  to 
them,  &  the  laws  be  likewise  fully  explained. 

If  any  privateers  have  been  regularly  equipped  & 
commissioned,  on  receiving  a  list  of  them  from  the 
colonial  governments,  they  will  not  be  molested  in 
the  performance  of  their  lawful  duties.  To  the  giv- 
ing such  a  list  there  can,  it  is  presumed,  be  no  objec- 
tion.     It  will  therefore  be  requested. 

Bound  to  execute  the  law,  &  to  protect  our 
commerce  from  piracy,  &  being  unwilling  that  any 
unfounded  suspicion  should  be  entertained  of  our 
views  towards  them,  or  that  any  odium  should  be  cast 
on  the  Colonial  governments  which  we  can  possibly 
avoid,  this  communication  will  be  made  to  them,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  suppress  the  practice  them- 
selves, or  at  least  afford  such  cooperation  in  the  sup- 
pression of  it  as  they  may  be  able.  This  government 
feels  great  repugnance  at  making  an  attack  on  any 
vessels  bearing  the  commissions  of  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernments if  it  can  be  avoided,  &  in  any  event  without 
a  previous  communication  to  them,  &  deriving  all  the 
sanction  &  aid  which  they  can  afford. 

The  government  has  a  just  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Colonial  governments,  and  expects  it,  and  a  con- 
duct founded  on  it.  A  different  course  will  not  only 
be  improper  in  itself,  but  must  prove  injurious  to  the 
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Colonies,  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  More  dangers  await 
them  than  they  are  perhaps  aware  of,  or  than  are  yet 
distinctly  known  to  us.  We  judge  of  them  only  by 
the  well  known  temper  of  other  powers,  and  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  present  calm,  so  unusual  &  incon- 
sistent with  the  fixed  habits  of  European  governments, 
if  not  with  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
will  be  temporary.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  suspi- 
cious and  illiberal  conduct  will  divert  us  from  a  course 
adopted  under  the  influence  of  strong  motives,  &  on 
great  consideration,  but  it  is  certain  that  less  effect 
may  be  expected  from  it,  even  in  respect  to  the  Col- 
onies themselves,  than  if  their  governments  recipro- 
cated the  friendly  policy  which  we  have  pursued 
towards  them. 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Oakhill,  Loudoun,  Octf ,  5.  1819. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  lately  heard  with  much  pleas- 
ure of  your  return  in  good  health  to  Monticello,  to 
which  place,  I  address,  this  letter. 

The  papers  relating  to  Mr  Dodge  partner  of  the 
late  Mr  Cathalan,  were  received  &  deposited  in  the 
dep^  of  State.  Altho'  no  promise  was  made  to  him 
relative  to  the  office  application  to  the  present  time, 
yet  being  there,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  under 
the  sanction  of  Mr  Gallatin,  &  otherwise  having  fair 
pretensions  to  it,  a  commission  has  been  sent  to  him, 
with  an  assurance  that  he  will  be  nominated  to  the 
Senate. 
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I  lament  the  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which  has 
spread,  over  our  Union,  &  particularly  the  instance, 
which  has  occurr'd  in  Richmond,  which  has  so  essen- 
tially injured  you.  How  far  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  administer  to  the  relief  of  the  party,  in  the  man- 
ner suggested,  I  do  not  at  this  time  perceive,  not 
knowing  that  his  views  extend  to  objects,  without, 
the  state,  &  all  the  offices  within  it,  being  now  filled. 
You  know  that  that,  which  you  formerly  conferr'd  on 
him,  is  now  held  by  M^  Mallowry.  I  am  far  from 
indulging    any    feeling    adverse  to  such  a  measure. 

The  offices  of &  Register,  for  the  sale  of  lands, 

are  sought  after  from  so  many  quarters,  that  the 
Treasury  shelves  are  loaded  with  letters  from  appli- 
cants &  recommendatory  letters  in  their  favor ;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  expectation,  that  appointments  would 
have  been  made  for  the  sale  of  lands  which  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  have  been  brought  to  market  this  year, 
but  of  which  the  survey  has  not  yet  been  compleated, 
hopes  have  been  raised  &  even  pledges  given,  which 
must  be  fulfilled.  The  young  man  however,  whom 
you  have  mention'd,  will  be  held  in  view,  in  the  hope 
that  some  satisfactory  provision  may  be  made  for 
him. 

The  late  treaty  with  Spain  was  not  ratified,  at  the 
date  of  our  last  intelligence  from  Madrid,  of  July  31. 
The  King  had  not  refused  to  ratify,  but  took  time, 
after  the  Spanish  manner,  to  consider  whether  he 
would  do  it.  The  sole  pretext  for  delay,  the  under- 
standing that  the  late  grants  of  lands  in  E.  Florida, 
shall  be  annulled,  which  being  made  to  some  of  his 
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household,  has  thrown  the  palace  into  a  commotion, 
which  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  anything. 
The  report  of  the  arrest  of  Onis  Is  not  true.  The 
British  gov'  has  formally  disavowed  having  interfer'd 
in  the  business  ;  France  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
ratification,  as  it  is  believ'd  that  Russia  likewise  is. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that,  after  the  domestic  tumult 
subsides,  a  fear  of  consequences,  if  not  a  sense  of 
right,  will  induce  the  King,  before  the  6  months  al- 
low'd  for  the  performance  of  that  act,  expire,  to  re- 
deem his  pledge. 

The  expectation  that  my  presence  in  Washington 
may  be  called  for,  in  relation  to  this  treaty,  during 
the  Autumn,  still  keeps  me  here,  where  we  have  a 
comfortable  lodge,  less  than  35  miles  from  the  city, 
in  the  same  range  of  elevated  &  healthy  country, 
with  that,  in  Albemarle. 

A  letter  from  W.  Forsythe  of  Aug'  S-*"  just  com- 
municated to  me  states,  that  the  treaty  had  not  been 
ratified,  &  that  Onis  had  not  been  bidden  to  court, 
but  resided  in  a  wretched  hamlet  in  Castile  ;  whether 
by  order  of  the  gov'  or  not,  he  does  not  say. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  November  24,  1819. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  kind  letter  with  the 
information  respecting  my  account^  with  the  estate 
of  our  late  friend  Mr.  Jones  the  day  after  my  meet- 
ing with  the  Commissioners ;  but  they  admitted  the 

'  As  administrator. 
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item^  on  the  view  of  the  passage  in  Mr.  Yard's  letter 
relating  to  it  &  my  assurance  that  I  would  withdraw 
it,  if  it  should  not  be  supported  by  you.  Your  letter 
will  be  very  satisfactory  to  them,  without  even  a 
copy  of  the  originals.  My  advances  beyond  assets 
were  immense.  I  gave  credit  for  every  cent  for 
which  the  slaves  &  moveable  property  sold,  altho'  I 
shewed  them  that  many  bonds,  &  to  considerable 
amount  had  not  been  paid.  There  was  one  debt  in 
Fredericksb'g  of  $8,500.  The  advances  were  not 
altogether  for  debts,  tho'  they  generally  exceeded  the 
assets.  They  were  made  in  part  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  property  for  the  devisees,  my  relatives,  as 
well  as  myself.  A  final  report  will  be  made  at  my 
request  which  will  place  the  whole  administration  of 
record  in  the  Court. 

We  have  yet  no  answer  from  Spain  by  the  Hornet 
which  was  sent  there  in  August  last,  to  state  that  the 
treaty  would  be  received  at  any  time  before  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had 
been  ratified  according  to  stipulation.  It  is  possible 
we  may  yet  get  an  answer  to  that  communication. 
G.  B.  and  France  disapprove  the  conduct  of  Spain  & 
the  Russian  Minister  here  does  so  likewise.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  decline  taking  Florida,  if  she 
does  not  ratify,  confining  ourselves  to  the  treaty  and 
giving  her  also  its  advantages. 

I  must  be  concise  for  you  well  know  how  much  I 
have  to  attend  to  at  such  a  moment.  Mr.  Smith"  is 
appointed  Pay  Master. 

'  Advances  by  Monroe  for  the  education  of  the  son  of  Governor  Rutledge 
when  abroad.  ^  Charles  H.  Smith  of  Virginia. 
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THIRD    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  7,  1819. 


Having  informed  Congress,  on  the  27th  of  February  last,  that 
a  treaty  of  amity,  settlement  and  limits  had  been  concluded  in 
this  city  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  ratified  by  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  former,  full  confidence  was  enter- 
tained that  it  would  have  been  ratified  by  his  Catholic  Majesty 
with  equal  promptitude  and  a  like  earnest  desire  to  terminate  on 
the  conditions  of  that  treaty  the  differences  which  had  so  long  ex- 
isted between  the  two  countries.  Every  view  which  the  subject 
admitted  of  was  thought  to  have  justified  this  conclusion.  Great 
losses  had  been  sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
Spanish  cruisers,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  which  had  not 
been  redressed.  These  losses  had  been  acknowledged  and  pro- 
vided for  by  a  treaty  as  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  which,  although 
concluded  at  Madrid,  was  not  then  ratified  by  the  Government  of 
Spain,  nor  since,  until  the  last  year,  when  it  was  suspended  by  the 
late  treaty,  a  more  satisfactory  provision  to  both  parties,  as  was 
presumed,  having  been  made  for  them.  Other  differences  had 
arisen  in  this  long  interval,  affecting  their  highest  interests,  which 
were  likewise  provided  for  by  this  last  treaty.  The  treaty  itself 
was  formed  on  great  consideration  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  circumstances,  the  subject-matter  of  every  article  having 
been  for  years  under  discussion  and  repeated  references  having 
been  made  by  the  Minister  of  Spain  to  his  Government  on  the 
points  respecting  which  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed. 

It  was  formed  by  a  Minister  duly  authorized  for  the  purpose, 
who  had  represented  his  government  in  the  United  States  and 
been  employed  in  this  long  protracted  negotiation  several  years, 
and  who,  it  is  not  denied,  kept  strictly  within  the  letter  of  his 
instructions.  The  faith  of  Spain  was  therefore  pledged,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  force  and  solemnity,  for  its  ratification. 
On  the  part  of  the  United  States  this  treaty  was  evidently  acceded 
to  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession.     The  indemnity  for 
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injuries  and  losses  so  long  before  sustained,  and  now  again 
acknowledged  and  provided  for,  was  to  be  paid  by  them  without 
becoming  a  charge  on  the  treasury  of  Spain.  For  territory  ceded 
by  Spain  other  territory  of  great  value,  to  which  our  claim  was 
believed  to  be  well  founded,  was  ceded  by  the  United  States,  and 
in  a  quarter  more  interesting  to  her.  This  cession  was  neverthe- 
less received  as  the  means  of  indemnifying  our  citizens  in  a 
considerable  sum,  the  presumed  amount  of  their  losses.  Other 
considerations  of  great  weight  urged  the  cession  of  this  territory 
by  Spain.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  on  every  side  except  on  that  of  the  ocean.  Spain  had  lost 
her  authority  over  it,  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  adventurers 
connected  with  the  savages,  it  was  made  the  means  of  unceasing 
annoyance  and  injury  to  our  Union  in  many  of  its  most  essential 
interests.  By  this  cession,  then,  Spain  ceded  a  territory  in  reality 
of  no  value  to  her  and  obtained  concessions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance by  the  settlement  of  long  standing  differences  with  the 
United  States  affecting  their  respective  claims  and  limits,  and  like- 
wise relieved  herself  from  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  relating  to  it 
which  she  had  failed  'to  fulfill,  and  also  from  the  responsibility 
incident  to  the  most  flagrant  and  pernicious  abuses  of  her  rights 
where  she  could  not  support  her  authority. 

It  being  known  that  the  treaty  was  formed  under  these  circum- 
stances, not  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  would 
have  ratified  it  without  delay.  I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  this 
reasonable  expectation  has  been  disappointed;  that  the  treaty  was 
not  ratified  within  the  time  stipulated  and  has  not  since  been  rati- 
fied. As  it  is  important  that  the  nature  and  character  of  this 
unexpected  occurrence  should  be  distinctly  understood,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  communicate  to  you  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in 
my  possession  relating  to  it.         " 

Anxious  to  prevent  all  future  disagreement  with  Spain  by  giv- 
ing the  most  prompt  effect  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  thus 
concluded,  and  particularly  by  the  establishment  of  a  government 
in  Florida  which  should  preserve  order  there,  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to  His  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  to  whom  the  ratification  by  his  Government  had 
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been  committed  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Spain,  was  instructed 
to  transmit  the  latter  to  the  Department  of  State  as  soon  as  ob- 
tained, by  a  public  ship  subjected  to  his  order  for  the  purpose. 
Unexpected  delay  occurring  in  the  ratification  by  Spain,  he  re- 
quested to  be  informed  of  the  cause.  It  was  stated  in  reply  that 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  ex- 
planation on  certain  points  which  were  not  specified,  had  produced 
the  delay,  and  that  an  envoy  would  be  dispatched  to  the  United 
States  to  obtain  such  explanations  of  this  Government.  The 
Minister  of  the  United  States  offered  to  give  full  explanation  on 
any  point  on  which  it  might  be  desired,  which  proposal  was  de- 
livered. Having  communicated  this  result  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  August  last,  he  was  instructed,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
appointment and  surprise  which  it  produced,  to  inform  the 
Government  of  Spain  that  if  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  and 
transmitted  here  at  any  time  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  it 
would  be  received  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been 
ratified  in  due  time.  This  order  was  executed,  the  authorized 
communication  was  made  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  by  its 
answer  which  has  just  been  received,  we  are  officially  made  ac- 
quainted for  the  first  time  with  the  causes  which  have  prevented 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  His  Catholic  Majesty.  It  is 
alleged  by  the  minister  of  Spain  that  this  Government  had 
attempted  to  alter  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  by  a 
declaration  which  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  had  been 
ordered  to  present  when  he  should  deliver  the  ratification  by  his 
Government  in  exchange  for  that  of  Spain,  and  of  which  he  gave 
notice,  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  that  article  was  under- 
stood. It  is  further  alleged  that  this  Government  had  recently 
tolerated  or  protected  an  expedition  from  the  United  States 
against  the  Province  of  Texasf  Here  two  imputed  acts  are 
stated  as  the  reasons  which  have  induced  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
withhold  his  ratification  from  the  treaty,  to  obtain  explanations 
respecting  which  it  is  repeated  that  an  envoy  would  be  forthwith 
despatched  to  the  United  States.  How  far  these  allegations  wiU 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  Spain  will  appear  on  a 
view  of  the  following  facts  and  the  evidence  which  supports  them. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  documents  transmitted  herewith  that  the 
declaration  mentioned  relates  to  a  clause  in   the  eighth    article 
concerning  certain  grants  of  land  recently  made  by  His  Catholic 
Majesty  in  Florida,  which  it  was  understood  had  conveyed  all  the 
lands  which  till  then  had  been  ungranted  ;  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  parties  to  annul  these  latter  grants,  and  that  clause  was  drawn 
for  that  express  purpose  and  for  none  other.     The  date  of  these 
grants  was  unknown,  but  it  was  understood  to  be  posterior  to 
that  inserted  in  the  article  ;  indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that 
if  that  provision  in  the  treaty  had  not  the  effect  of  annulUng  these 
grants  it  would  be  altogether  nugatory.     Immediately  after  the 
treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified  by  this  Government  an  intima- 
tion was  received  that  these  grants  were  of  anterior  date  to  that 
fixed  on  by  the  treaty  and  that  they  would  not,  of  course,  be 
affected  by  it.     The  mere  possibility  of  such  a  case,  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  intention  of  the  parties  and  the  meaning  of  the 
article,  induced  this  Government  to  demand  an  explanation  on 
the   subject,  which  was  immediately  granted,  and  which  corre- 
sponds with  this  statement.   With  respect  to  the  other  act  alleged, 
that  this  Government  had  tolerated  or  protected  an  expedition 
against  Texas,  it  is  utterly  without  foundation.     Every  discoun- 
tenance  has   invariably   been   given   to   any  such   attempt  from 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  is  fully  evinced  by  the 
acts   of   the   Government    and   the   proceedings  of   the  Courts, 
There  being  cause,  however,  to  apprehend  in  the  course  of  the 
last  summer,  that  some  adventurers  entertained  views  of  the  kind 
suggested,  the    attention  of    the  constituted  authorities  in  that 
quarter  was  immediately  drawn  to  them,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
project,  whatever  it  might  be  has  utterly  failed. 

These  facts  will,  it  is  presumed,  satisfy  every  impartial  mind 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  has  no  justifiable  cause  for  de- 
clining to  ratify  the  treaty.  A  treaty  concluded  in  conformity 
with  instructions  is  obligatory,  in  good  faith,  in  all  its  stipulations, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  parties.  Each 
party  is  bound  to  ratify  it.  If  either  could  set  it  aside  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  rules 
applicable  to  such  transactions  between  nations.     By  this   pro- 
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ceeding  the  Government  of  Spain  has  rendered  to  the  United 
States  a  new  and  very  serious  injury.  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
Minister  would  be  sent  to  ask  certain  explanations  of  this 
Government ;  but  if  such  were  desired,  why  were  they  not  asked 
within  the  time  limited  for  the  ratification  ?  Is  it  contemplated 
to  open  a  new  negotiation  respecting  any  of  the  articles  or  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty?  If  that  were  done,  to  what  consequences 
might  it  not  lead  ?  At  what  time  and  in  what  manner  would  a 
new  negotiation  terminate  ?  By  this  proceeding  Spain  has  formed 
a  relation  between  the  two  countries  which  will  justify  any  meas- 
ures on  the  part  of  the  United  States  which  a  strong  sense  of 
injury  and  a  proper  regard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation 
may  dictate. 

In  the  course  to  be  pursued  these  objects  should  be  constantly 
held  in  view  and  have  their  due  weight.  Our  national  honor 
must  be  maintained,  and  a  new  and  distinguished  proof  be 
afforded  of  that  regard  for  justice  and  moderation  which  has 
invariably  governed  the  councils  of  this  free  people.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  if  the  United  States  had  been  desirous  of 
making  conquests,  or  had  been  even  willing  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves in  that  way,  they  could  have  had  no  inducement  to  form  this 
treaty.  They  would  have  much  cause  for  gratulation  at  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  Spain.  An  ample  field  for  ambition 
is  open  before  them,  but  such  a  career  is  not  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  their  Government  nor  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

From  a  full  view  of  all  circumstances,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  whether  it  will  not  be  proper  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  into  effect  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  ratified  by  Spain,  claiming  on 
their  part  all  its  advantages  and  yielding  to  Spain  those  secured 
to  her.  By  pursuing  this  course  we  shall  rest  on  the  sacred 
ground  of  right,  sanctioned  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by 
Spain  herself  by  a  treaty  which  she  was  bound  to  ratify,  for 
refusing  to  do  which  she  must  incur  the  censure  of  other  nations, 
even  those  most  friendly  to  her,  while  by  confining  ourselves  within 
that  limit  we  can  not  fail  to  obtain  their  well  merited  approbation. 
We  must  have  peace  on  a  frontier  where  we  have  been  so  long 
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disturbed  ;  our  citizens  must  be  indemnified  for  losses  so  long 
since  sustained,  and  for  which  indemnity  has  been  so  unjustly- 
withheld  from  them.  Accomplishing  these  great  objects  we 
obtain  all  that  is  desirable. 

But  his  Catholic  Majesty  has  twice  declared  his  determination 
to  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States  to  ask  explanations,  on 
certain  points,  and  to  give  them,  respecting  his  delay  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  Shall  we  act  by  taking  the  ceded  territory  and  proceed- 
ing to  execute  the  other  conditions  of  the  treaty  before  this 
minister  arrives  and  is  heard  ?  This  is  a  case  which  forms  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  candor,  the  magnanimity,  and  the  honor  of  this 
people.  Much  is  due  to  courtesy  between  nations.  By  a  short 
delay  we  shall  lose  nothing,  for,  resting  on  the  ground  of  immutable 
truth  and  justice,  we  can  not  be  diverted  from  our  purpose.  It 
ought  to  be  presumed  that  the  explanations  which  may  be  given 
to  the  Minister  of  Spain  will  be  satisfactory,  and  produce  the 
desired  result.  In  any  event  the  delay  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned, being  a  further  manifestation  of  a  sincere  desire  to  termi- 
nate in  the  most  friendly  manner  all  differences  with  Spain,  can 
not  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  as  well 
as  by  other  powers.  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  whether  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  make  the  law  proposed  for  carrying  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  in  effect,  should  it  be  adopted,  contingent  ;  to  sus- 
pend its  operation,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive,  in 
such  manner  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  friendly  expla- 
nations as  maybe  desired  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

I  communicate  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  in- 
structions to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  respecting  it;  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  Minister  of  Spain,  and  of  such  other 
documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  course  which  the  Spanish  Government  have  on  this 
occasion  thought  proper  to  pursue  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
they  have  not  been  countenanced  by  any  other  European  power. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  and  wishes  both  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  have  not  been  withheld  either  from  the  United 
States  or  from  Spain,  and  have  been  unequivocal  in  favor  of  the 
ratification.     There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  sentiments 
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of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  have  been  the  same,  and 
that  they  have  also  been  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid. 

In  the  civil  war  existing  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
Provinces  in  this  hemisphere  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality. 
Our  ports  have  continued  to  be  equally  open  to  both  parties  and 
on  the  same  conditions  and  our  citizens  have  been  equally  re- 
strained from  interfering  in  favor  of  either  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  The  progress  of  the  war,  however,  has  operated  in  favor 
of  the  Colonies.  Buenos  Ayres  still  maintains  unshaken  the  inde- 
pendence which  it  declared  in  181 6,  and  has  enjoyed  since  1810. 
Like  success  has  also  lately  attended  Chili  and  the  Provinces 
north  of  the  La  Plata  bordering  on  it,  and  likewise  Venezuela. 

This  contest  has  from  its  commencement  been  very  interesting 
to  other  powers,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  United  States. 
A  virtuous  people  may  and  will  confine  themselves  within  the 
limit  of  a  strict  neutrality;  but  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  behold  a 
conflict  so  vitally  important  to  their  neighbors  without  the  sensi- 
bility and  sympathy  which  naturally  belong  to  such  a  case.  It 
has  been  the  steady  purpose  of  this  Government  to  prevent  that 
feeling  leading  to  excess,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  state  that  so  strong  has  been  the  sense  throughout 
the  whole  community  of  what  was  due  to  the  character  and  obli- 
gations of  the  nation  that  very  few  examples  of  a  contrary  kind 
have  occurred. 

The  distance  of  the  Colonies  from  the  parent  country  and  the 
great  extent  of  their  population  and  resources  gave  them  advan- 
tages which  it  was  anticipated  at  a  very  early  period  would  be 
difficult  for  Spain  to  surmount.  The  steadiness,  consistency,  and 
success  with  which  they  have  pursued  their  object,  as  evinced 
more  particularly  by  the  undisturbed  sovereignty  which  Buenos 
Ayres  has  so  long  enjoyed,  evidently  give  them  a  strong  claim  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  other  nations.  These  sentiments 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  withheld  from 
other  powers,  with  whom  it  is  desirable  to  act  in  concert.  Should 
it  become  manifest  to  the  world  that  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  subdue 
these  Provinces  will  be  fruitless,  it  is  presumed  that  the  Spanish 
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Government  itself  will  give  up  the  contest.  In  producing  such 
a  determination  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  opinion  of  friendly- 
powers  who  have  taken  no  part  in  the  controversy  will  have 
their  merited  influence. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  national  character  and 
indispensable  to  the  morality  of  our  citizens  that  all  violations  of 
our  neutrality  should  be  prevented.  No  door  should  be  left  open 
for  the  evasion  of  our  laws,  no  opportunity  afforded  to  any  who 
may  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  compromit  the  inter- 
est or  the  honor  of  the  nation.  It  is  submitted,  therefore,  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  re- 
vise the  laws  with  a  view  to  this  desirable  result.' 


TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Washington  Feby  7.  1820 — 

Dear  Sir, —  I  send  you  by  this  days  mail,  the 
documents  of  greatest  interest,  which  have  been 
presented  to  Congress  during  the  present  Session. 
Gn  our  concerns  with  Spain  we  have  nothing  new,  & 
little  reason  to  expect  a  Minister  here  from  that 
country,  during  the  Session,  M'  Vivas,  said  to  have 
been  appointed  some  months  ago,  being  under  quar- 
antine, within  a  few  leagues  of  Madrid,  in  consequence 
of  passing  on  his  way  thither,   through  some  town 

'  To  Madison,  December  7,  1819  :  "I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  message 
which  has  just  been  sent  in  to  Congress.  The  affair  with  Spain  has  been  placed 
on  the  best  ground  that  great  consideration  had  suggested  and  we  hope  that  it 
may  be  managed  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  object  desired,  without  war.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  efforts  of  several  Powers  will  be  exerted  on  that 
side;  those  of  France  certainly  will  be,  and  it  is  understood  that  those  of  Russia 
will  be,  if  the  course  suggested  is  pursued.  I  expected  to  have  been  able  to 
say  more,  but  that  I  find  is  impossible." 


VOL.  VI. — 8 
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infected  with  disease.  The  Missouri  question,  absorbs 
by  its  importance,  &  the  excit'ment  it  has  produc'd, 
every  other  &  there  is  Httle  prospect,  from  present 
appearances  of  its  being  soon  settled.  The  object  of 
those,  who  brought  it  forward,  was  undoubtedly  to 
acquire  power,  &  the  expedient  well  adapted  to  the 
end,  as  it  enlisted  in  their  service,  the  best  feelings, 
of  all  that  portion  of  our  Union,  in  which  slavery  does 
not  exist,  &  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  condition 
of  their  Southern  brethren.  The  same  men,  in  some 
instances,  who  were  parties  to  the  project  in  1786,  for 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  for  25  years, 
may  be  consider'd  as  the  Authors  of  this.  The  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union  by  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, was  then  believ'd  to  be  their  object ;  and  altho' 
a  new  arrangement  of  powers,  is  more  particularly 
sought  on  this  occasion,  yet  it  is  believ'd,  that  the 
anticipation,  of  even  that  result,  would  not  deter  its 
Authors  from  the  pursuit  of  it.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  bond  of  Union,  is  too  strong  for  them,  and  that 
the  better  their  views  are  understood,  throughout  the 
whole  Union,  the  more  certain  will  be  their  defeat  in 
every  part.  It  requires,  however,  great  moderation, 
firmness,  &  wisdom,  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to 
the  restriction,  to  secure  a  just  result.  These  great 
&  good  qualities,  will  I  trust,  not  be  wanting. 

Your  letters  in  favor  of  the  gentlemen,  mention'd 
in  them,  were  receiv'd  with  the  best  disposition,  to 
promote  your  wishes,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  can  be  done  in  any  instance.  Wherever 
territory  is  to  be  sold,  within  a  State,  the  Senators 
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Oppose,  the  appointment  of  the  officers  intrusted 
with  it,  of  persons  from  other  States,  an  opposition 
which  is  now  extended  even  to  Indian  agencies.  The 
number  of  applicants  too,  for  every  office,  is  so  great, 
&  the  pressure  from  the  quarter  interested,  so  earnest, 
that,  it  is  difficult  in  any  case  to  be  resisted.  With 
my  best  wishes,  etc. 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Washington  Febrr  19,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  forward  to  you  by  this  days  Mail  a 
copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  U  States.  By  the  Act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  distribution  of  them,  one 
is  allowed  to  you,  &  likewise  to  M'  Madison  &  to 
Mr.  Adams. 

The  Intelligencei'  will  communicate  to  you  some 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  the  Mis- 
souri Question,  &  particularly  of  the  late  votes  taken 
on  different  propositions  in  the  Senate.  It  seems, 
that  a  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  1 7'.^  which  es- 
tablishes a  line,  to  commence,  from  the  western 
boundary  of  Missouri,  in  Lat:  36.  30.  &  run  westward 
indefinitely,  north  of  which  slavery  should  be  prohib- 
ited ;  but  permitted  South  of  it.  Missouri  &  Arkan- 
sas, as  is  presum'd,  to  be  admitted,  without  restraint. 
By  the  terms  applied  to  the  restriction  "  for  ever"  it 
is  inferr'd  that  it  is  intended,  that  the  restraint  should 
apply  to  territories,  after  they  become  States,  as  well 
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as  before.  This  will  increase  the  difficulty  incident 
to  an  arrangement  of  this  subject,  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently great,  in  any  form,  in  which  it  can  be  presented. 
Many  think  that  the  right  exists  in  one  instance  & 
not  in  the  other.  I  have  never  known  a  question  so 
menacing  to  the  tranquility  and  even  the  continuance 
of  our  Union  as  the  present  one.  All  other  subjects 
have  given  way  to  it,  &  appear  to  be  almost  forgotten. 
As  however  there  is  a  vast  portion  of  intelligence  & 
virtue  in  the  body  of  the  people,  &  the  bond  of  Union 
has  heretofore  prov'd  sufficiently  strong  to  triumph 
over  all  attempts  against  it,  I  have  great  confidence 
that  this  effort  will  not  be  less  unavailing. 


TO    JOHN    ADAMS. 

[February  20,  1820.] 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you 
by  the  mail  of  this  day  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
U  States. 

This  instrument  having  secured  to  us,  &  to  our 
latest  posterity,  as  I  trust  and  believe,  the  great 
blessings  of  the  revolution,  I  always  look  with  pro- 
found respect  &  regard  to  those  who  contributed  as 
much  as  you  three  have  done  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  great  event. 

Congress  having  appropriated  a  copy  for  you,  & 
one  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  &  likewise  for  Mr.  Madison,  I 
have  charged  myself  with  the  ex°  of  so  much  of  the 
resolution  as  relates  to  each  of  you. 
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I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
yf  kind  attentions  on  former  occasions,  &  to  assure 
you  of  the  great  interest  which  I  take  in  the  preser- 
vation of  your  health  &  happiness,  being  with  the 
greatest  respect  &  regard  very  sincerely  yours. 


MESSAGE ATTITUDE  OF  RUSSIA 

Washington,  March  27,  1820. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  : 

I  transmit  to  Congress  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  the 
ist.  of  November  last  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Spain, 
indicating  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  respecting 
the  non-ratification  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  of  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  the  strong 
interest  which  His  imperial  Majesty  takes  in  promoting  the 
ratification  of  that  treaty.  Of  this  friendly  disposition  the  most 
satisfactory  assurance  has  been  since  given  directly  to  this  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Minister  of  Russia  residing  here.^ 

I  transmit  also  to  Congress  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid  of  a 
later  date  than  those  heretofore  communicated,  by  which  it 
appears  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  a  new  pledge  has  been  given  by  the  Spanish 
Government  that  the  Minister  who  had  been  lately  appointed  to 
the  United  States  should  set  out  on  his  mission  without  delay, 
with  full  power  to  settle  all  differences  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  parties. 

I  have  further  to  state  that  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  continue  to  manifest  the  sentiments  heretofore 
communicated  respecting  the  non-ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
Spain  and  to  interpose  their  good  offices  to  promote  its 
ratification. 

'  State  Papers,  v.,  22. 
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It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Governments  of  France  and  Russia 
have  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  United  States  would 
take  no  steps  for  the  present  on  the  principle  of  reprisal  which 
might  possibly  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  There  is  good  cause  to  presume  from  the 
delicate  manner  in  which  this  sentiment  has  been  conveyed  that 
it  is  founded  in  a  belief  as  well  as  a  desire  that  our  just  objects 
may  be  accomplished  without  the  hazard  of  such  an  extremity. 

On  full  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  submit  to  Congress  whether  it  will  not  be  advisable 
to  postpone  a  decision  on  the  questions  now  depending  with 
Spain  until  the  next  session.  The  distress  of  that  Nation  at  this 
juncture  affords  a  motive  for  this  forbearance  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  duly  appreciated.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  Government  may  be  diverted  from  its 
foreign  concerns,  and  the  arrival  of  a  Minister  here  be  longer 
delayed.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  suggest  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding from  a  knowledge  that,  while  we  shall  thereby  make 
a  just  return  to  the  powers  whose  good  offices  have  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  increase  by  a  new  and  signal  proof  of  moderation 
our  claims  on  Spain,  our  attitude  in  regard  to  her  will  not  be  less 
favorable  at  the  next  session  than  it  is  at  the  present. 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Washington  May  3-  1820. 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  are  still  destin'd  to  have  further 
trouble  with  Spain.  It  was  hoped,  that  the  Minister 
lately  arriv'd,  would  have  terminated  every  difficulty, 
but  it  appears  that  he  has  come  to  act  the  part  of  his 
predecessor,  to  make  complaints,  demand  explana- 
tions &  report  them  to  his  government,  who  may 
take  as  many  years  to  conclude  another  treaty,  as 
they  did  the  last.     This  Minister  admits,  that  there 
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is  no  cause  for  his  gov',  to  decline  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  but  insists  that  it  shall  be  made  depend- 
ant, not  on  the  conditions  contain'd  in  it,  but  a  stipu- 
lation, that  the  U  States  will  form  no  relations  with 
the  S°  A:  Colonies,  especially  of  recognition,  until! 
they  be  recognized  by  other  Colonies.  I  shall  lay 
the  correspondence  before  Congress,  the  latter  end  of 
this  week. 

I  hope  that  your  health  is  good,  &  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  visit  Albemarle,  soon  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  &  to  find  you  then.  The  contiguity  of 
my  farm  in  Loudoun,  to  this  place,  together  with  a 
desire  to  attend  to  its  improv'ment,  with  a  view  to  its 
sale,  when  good  land  will  sell  for  anything,  to  place 
me  finally  out  of  debt,  with  a  moderate  subsistence  in 
Albemarle,  will  induce  me  to  divide  my  time  between 
the  two  places.     Very  sincerely,  etc. 


TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Washington  May       1820. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  receiv'd  your  letter  of  the  14. 
containing  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  late  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  of  the  proceedings  respecting  it  here. 
If  the  occurrence  involv'd  in  it  nothing  more,  than  a 
question  between  the  U  States  &  Spain,  or  between 
them  &  the  Colonies,  I  should  entirely  concur  in  your 
view  of  the  subject.  I  am  satisfied,  that  we  might, 
regulate  it,  in  every  circumstance,  as  we  thought  just, 
&  without  war,  that  we  might  take  Florida  as  an  in- 
demnity, and  Texas  for  some  trifle  as  an  equivalent. 
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Spain  must  soon  be  expelled  from  this  Continent,  and 
with  any  new  gov'  which  may  be  form'd  in  Mexico,  it 
would  be  easy  to  arrange  the  boundary  in  the  wilder- 
ness, so  as  to  include  as  much  territory  on  our  side  as 
we  might  desire.  No  European  power  could  prevent 
this,  if  so  disposed.  But  the  difficulty  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  these  sources.  It  is  altogether  internal, 
and  of  the  most  distressing  nature  and  dangerous 
tendency.  You  were  apprized  by  me,  on  your  return 
from  Europe,  of  the  true  character,  of  the  negotia- 
tion, which  took  place  in  1785-6.  with  the  Minister 
of  Spain,  for  shutting  up  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  knowledge  of  which  might  have  been  deriv'd 
in  part  from  the  secret  journal  of  Congress,  which 
then  came  into  your  hands.  That,  was  not  a  ques- 
tion with  Spain,  in  reality,  but  one  among  ourselves, 
in  which  her  pretentions  were  brought  forward,  in  aid 
of  the  policy,  of  the  party  at  the  head  of  that  project. 
It  was  an  effort  to  give  such  a  shape  to  our  Union, 
as  would  secure  the  dominion  over  it,  to  its  eastern 
section.  It  was  expected  that  dismemberment  by  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  would  follow  the  occlusion  of 
the  river,  if  it  was  not  desir'd,  tho'  the  latter  was  then 
&  still  is  my  opinion.  The  Union  then  consisted  of 
eight  navigating  and  commercial  States,  with  five 
productive,  holding  slaves  ;  and  had  the  river  been 
shut  up,  and  dismemberment  insured,  the  division 
would  always  have  been  the  same.  At  that  time  Bos- 
ton ruled  the  four  New  England  States,  and  a  popu- 
lar orator  in  Fanuel  hall,  ruled  Boston.  Jays  object 
was  to  make  N.  York  a  New  England  State,  which 
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he  avowed  on  his  return  from  Europe,  to  the  dissat- 
isfaction of  many  in  that  State,  whose  prejudices  had 
been  excited  in  the  revolutionary  war  by  the  contest 
between  N.  York  and  those  States  respecting  inter- 
fering grants  in  Vermont.  It  was  foreseen  by  these 
persons,  that  if  the  Mississippi  should  be  open'd,  and 
new  States  be  established  on  its  waters,  the  popula- 
tion would  be  drawn  thither,  the  number  of  produc- 
tive States  be  proportionally  encreased,  &  their 
hope  of  dominion,  on  that  contracted  sectional  scale, 
be  destroyed.  It  was  to  prevent  this  that  that  project 
was  formed.  Happily  it  failed,  &  since  then,  our 
career,  in  an  opposite  direction,  has  been  rapid  & 
wonderful.  The  river  has  been  open'd,  &  all  the  ter- 
ritory dependant  on  it  acquir'd,  eight  states  have 
already  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  a  9'^  is  on  the  point  of  entering,  &  a  Io'^  pro- 
vided for,  exclusive  of  Florida.  This  march  to 
greatness  has  been  seen  with  profound  regret,  by 
them,  in  the  policy  suggested,  but  it  has  been  im- 
pelled by  causes  over  which  they  have  had  no  control. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  impede  it, 
among  which,  the  Harford  Convention  in  the  late 
war,  and  the  proposition  for  restricting  Missouri,  are 
the  most  distinguished.  The  latter  measure  contem- 
plated, an  arrangement  on  the  distinction  solely,  be- 
tween slave  holding  and  non-slave  holding  States, 
presuming  that  on  that  basis  only,  such  a  division 
might  be  formed,  as  would  destroy,  by  perpetual  ex- 
cit'ment,  the  usual  effects  proceeding  from  difference 
in  climate,  the  produce  of  the  soil,   the  pursuits  & 
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circumstances  of  the  people,  &  marshall  the  States, 
differing  in  that  circumstance,  in  unceasing  opposition 
&  hostiHty  with  each  other. 

To  what  account,  this  project,  had  it  succeeded,  to 
the  extent  contemplated,  might  have  been  turn'd,  I 
cannot  say.  Certain  however  it  is,  that  since  1 786,  I 
have  not  seen,  so  violent  &  persevering  a  struggle, 
and  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  project, 
for  a  purpose  so  unmasked  &  dangerous.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow  that  it  was  a  contest  for  power 
only,  disclaiming  the  pretext  of  liberty,  humanity,  &": 
It  was  also  manifested,  that  they  were  willing  to  risk 
the  Union,  on  the  measure,  if  indeed,  as  in  that  re- 
lating to  the  Mississippi,  dismemberment  was  not  the 
principal  object.  You  know  how  this  affair  termi- 
nated, as  I  presume  you  likewise  do,  that  complete 
success,  was  prevented,  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of 
several  members  in  the  non  slave  holding  States,  who 
preferr'd  the  sacrifice  of  themselves  at  home,  to  a  vio- 
lation, of  the  obvious  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
&  the  risk  of  the  Union.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ar- 
rangement made,  was  most  auspicious  for  the  Union, 
since  had  the  conflict  been  pursued,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  worst  consequences  would  have  fol- 
lowed. The  excitement  would  have  been  kept  up, 
during  which  it  seemed  probable,  that  the  slave  hold- 
ing States  would  have  lost  ground  daily.  By  putting 
a  stop  to  the  proceeding,  time  has  been  given  for  the 
passions  to  subside,  &  for  calm  discussion  &  reflec- 
tion, which  have  never  failed  to  produce  their  proper 
effect  in  our  country.    Such  too  was  the  nature  of  the 
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controversy,  that  it  seem'd  to  be  hazardous,  for  either 
party  to  gain  a  complete  triumph.  I  never  doubted 
the  right  of  Congress,  to  make  such  a  regulation  in 
[the]  territories,  tho'  I  did  not  expect  that  it  would 
ever  have  been  exercised. 

From  this  view,  it  is  evident,  that  the  further  ac- 
quisition, of  territory,  to  the  West  &  South,  involves 
difficulties,  of  an  internal  nature,  which  menace  the 
Union  itself.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  cautious  in 
makings  the  attempt.  Tlaving  secur'd  the  Mississippi, 
and  all  its  waters,  with  a  slight  exception  only,  and 
erected  States  there,  ought  we  not  to  be  satisfied,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  take  no  step  in  that  direction,  which 
is  not  approved,  by  all  the  members,  or  at  least  a 
majority  of  those  who  accomplished  our  revolution. 
I  could  go  into  further  details  had  I  time.  I  have 
thought  that  these  might  afford  you  some  satisfac- 
tion. When  we  meet  in  Albemarle  we  will  com- 
municate further  on  the  subject. 


MESSAGE SPAIN. 

Washington,  May  9,  1820. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

I  communicate  to  Congress  a  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  since 
the  message  of  the  27th  March  last,  respecting  the  treaty  which 
was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  on  the  22nd. 
February,  1819. 

After  the  failure  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  for  so  long  a  time  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  it  was  expected  that  His  Minister  would  have 
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brought  with  him  the  ratification,  or  that  he  would  have  been  au- 
thorized to  give  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  Territory  ceded 
by  it  to  the  United  States.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  treaty 
is  still  unratified  and  that  the  Minister  has  no  authority  to  surren- 
der the  territory.  The  object  of  his  mission  has  been  to  make 
complaints  and  to  demand  explanations  respecting  an  imputed  sys- 
tem of  hostility  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
the  subjects  and  dominions  of  Spain,  and  an  unfriendly  policy  in 
their  Government,  and  to  obtain  new  stipulations  against  these 
alleged  injuries  as  the  condition  on  which  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified. 

Unexpected  as  such  complaints  and  such  a  demand  were  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  thought  proper,  without  compro- 
mitting  the  Government  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  to  meet 
them  promptly  and  to  give  the  explanations  that  were  desired  on 
every  subject  with  the  utmost  candor.  The  result  has  proved 
what  was  sufficiently  well  known  before,  that  the  charge  of  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  being  adopted  and  pursued  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  Spain  is  ut- 
terly destitute  of  foundation,  and  that  their  Government  in  all  its 
branches  has  maintained  with  the  utmost  rigor  that  neutrality  in 
the  Civil  war  between  Spain  and  the  Colonies  which  they  were 
the  first  to  declare.  No  force  has  been  collected  nor  incursions 
made  from  within  the  United  States  against  the  Dominion  of 
Spain,  nor  have  any  naval  equipments  been  permitted  in  favor  of 
either  party  against  the  other.  Their  citizens  have  been  warned 
of  the  obligations  incident  to  the  neutral  condition  of  their  country; 
their  public  officers  have  been  instructed  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
faithfully  executed,  and  severe  examples  have  been  made  of  some 
who  violated  them. 

In  regard  to  the  stipulation  proposed  as  the  condition  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  the  United  States  shall  abandon  the 
right  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  Colonies  in  South  America  or 
to  form  other  relations  with  them  when  in  their  judgment  it  may 
be  just  and  expedient  so  to  do,  it  is  manifestly  so  repugnant  to 
the  honor  and  even  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  discuss  it.    In  making  this  proposal 
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it  is  perceived  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  has  entirely  miscon- 
ceived the  principles  on  vv^hich  this  Government  has  acted  in 
being  a  party  to  a  negotiation  so  long  protracted  for  claims  so 
well  founded  and  reasonable,  as  he  likewise  has  the  sacrifices 
which  the  United  States  have  made,  comparatively,  with  Spain  in 
the  treaty  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  annex  so  extraordinary  and 
improper  a  condition. 

Had  the  Minister  of  Spain  offered  an  unqualified  pledge  that 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  his  Sovereign  on  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  explanations  which  had  been  given  by  this 
Government,  there  would  have  been  a  strong  motive  for  accept- 
ing and  submitting  it  to  the  Senate  for  their  advice  and  consent, 
rather  than  to  resort  to  other  measures  for  redress,  however  justi- 
fiable and  proper  ;  but  he  gives  no  such  pledge  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  declares  explicitly  that  the  refusal  of  this  Government  to  re- 
linquish the  right  of  judging  and  acting  for  itself  hereafter,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  Colonies,  a 
right  common  to  all  nations,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
under  his  instructions  to  make  such  engagement.  He  thinks  that 
his  Sovereign  will  be  induced  by  his  communications  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  but  still  he  leaves  him  free  either  to  adopt  that  measure  or 
to  decline  it.  He  admits  that  the  other  objections  are  essentially 
removed  and  will  not  in  themselves  prevent  the  ratification,  pro- 
vided the  difficulty  on  the  third  point  is  surmounted.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  that  the  treaty  is  declared  to  have  no  obligation  what- 
ever ;  that  its  ratification  is  made  to  depend  not  on  the  consider- 
ations which  led  to  its  adoption  and  the  conditions  which  it 
contains,  but  on  a  new  article  unconnected  with  it,  respecting 
which  a  new  negotiation  must  be  opened,  of  indefinite  duration 
and  doubtful  issue. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject  the  course  to  be  pursued  would 
appear  to  be  direct  and  obvious  if  the  affairs  of  Spain  had  re- 
mained in  the  state  in  which  they  were  when  this  minister  sailed. 
But  it  is  known  that  an  important  change  has  since  taken  place 
in  the  Government  of  that  country  which  cannot  fail  to  be  sensi- 
bly felt  in  its  intercourse  with  other  Nations.  The  Minister  of 
Spain  has  essentially  declared  his  inability  to  act  in  consequence 
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of  that  change.  With  him,  however,  under  his  present  powers, 
nothing  could  be  done.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  must 
now  be  assumed  on  full  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their 
rights,  their  interest  and  honor,  without  regard  to  the  powers  or 
incidents  of  the  late  mission.  We  may  at  pleasure  occupy  the 
territory  which  was  intended  and  provided  by  the  late  treaty  as 
an  indemnity  for  losses  so  long  since  sustained  by  our  citizens  ; 
but  still,  nothing  could  be  settled  definitely  without  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Is  this  the  time  to  make  the  pressure  ? 
If  the  United  States  were  governed  by  views  of  ambition  and  ag- 
grandizement, many  strong  reasons  might  be  given  in  its  favor  ; 
but  they  have  no  objects  of  that  kind  to  accomplish,  none  which 
are  not  founded  in  justice  and  which  can  be  injured  by  forbear- 
ance. Great  hope  is  entertained  that  this  change  will  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  Spanish  Nation.  The  good  order,  modera- 
tion and  humanity  which  have  characterized  the  movement  are 
the  best  guarantees  of  its  success. 

The  United  States  would  not  be  justified  in  their  own  estima- 
tion should  they  take  any  step  to  disturb  its  harmony.  When  the 
Spanish  Government  is  completely  organized  on  the  principles  of 
this  change  as  it  is  expected  it  soon  will  be,  there  is  just  ground 
to  presume  that  our  differences  with  Spain  will  be  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  settled. 

With  these  remarks  I  submit  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
whether  it  will  not  still  be  advisable  to  postpone  any  decision  on 
this  subject  until  the  next  session. 


TO    GENERAL    JACKSON. 

Washington,  May  23?  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — I  sent  you  lately  a  copy  of  the  last 
message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  af- 
fairs, and  I  now  seize  the  first  moment  of  leisure  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  15th  of  April 
last.      I  have  long  known  your  wish  for  retirement,  and 
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that  you  have  looked  to  the  adjustment  of  our  differ- 
ences with  Spain  as  the  period  when  it  should  take 
place.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to 
your  wish,  but  still  candour  requires  that  I  should 
state  to  you  such  facts  as  you  ought  to  take  into  view 
in  making  your  decision  on  the  subject.  Our  differ- 
ences with  Spain  are  not  settled,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
they  will  be  by  the  Cortes  on  its  first  meeting.  And 
should  that  not  take  place  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  what 
time  the}'  will  be  settled.  The  change  of  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  some  progress  being  made  in  favor  of 
a  better  system,  made  delay,  after  it  was  known,  ex- 
pedient and  proper,  A  movement  against  Florida 
then  would  have  been  represented  as  against  the 
Cortes.  The  Missouri  question  has  also  excited  feel- 
ings &  raised  difficulties,  of  an  internal  nature,  which 
did  not  exist  before.  Some  parts  of  our  Union  be- 
came less  anxious  even  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida, 
while  others,  not  content  with  that,  were  desirous  of 
taking  possession  also  of  Texas.  Many  disliked  any 
movement  for  a  territory  which  we  might  take  when 
we  pleased,  lest  it  might  produce  hostilities,  and  the 
injury  of  our  commerce,  &  revenue.  On  full  consid- 
eration therefore  of  all  circumstances,  and  particularly 
of  the  change  in  Spain,  further  delay  was  recom- 
mended, as  you  have  seen,  by  the  message. 

Having  long  known  the  repugnance  with  which 
the  eastern  portion  of  our  Union,  or  rather  some  of 
those  who  have  enjoyed  its  confidence  (for  I  do  not 
think  that  the  people  themselves  have  any  interest  or 
wish  of  that  kind)  have  seen  its  aggrandizement  to 
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the  west  and  south,  I  have  been  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  be  content  with  Florida  for  the 
present,  and  until  the  public  opinion  in  that  quarter 
shall  be  reconciled  to  any  future  change.  In  1785  & 
6  an  attempt  was  made  to  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  to  prevent  our  progress  in  that  direction. 
When  we  reflect  how  gigantic  our  growth  has  since 
been  there  ;  that  we  have  acquired  the  Mississippi, 
and  both  its  banks ;  have  erected  eight  States  in  that 
quarter,  and  made  provision  for  more,  I  think  we 
ought  to  pause  before  we  push  matters  to  a  danger- 
ous extremity.  I  mention  these  circumstances  to 
shew  you  that  our  difficulties  are  not  with  Spain 
alone,  but  are  likewise  internal,  proceeding  from  vari- 
ous causes  which  certain  men  are  prompt  to  seize, 
and  turn  to  the  account  of  their  own  ambitious  views. 
Most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  are  unsettled. 
The  movement  has  assumed  a  more  marked  charac- 
ter in  Spain,  but  a  like  spirit  exists  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  in 
Italy.  Where  this  will  terminate,  or  what  will  be  its 
immediate  course,  is  uncertain,  as  it  likewise  is  what 
effect  it  will  produce  on  the  contest  between  Spain 
and  the  Colonies.  The  policy  here  hath  been  to 
throw  the  moral  weight  of  the  U.  States  in  the  scale 
of  the  Colonies  without  so  deep  a  compromitment  as 
to  make  ourselves  a  party  to  the  war.  We  have 
thought  that  we  even  rendered  them  more  service  in 
that  way  than  we  should  have  done  by  taking  side 
with  them  in  the  war,  while  we  secured  our  own 
peace  and  prosperity.      Our  ports  were  open  to  them 
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for  every  article  they  wanted  ;  our  good  offices  are 
extended  to  them,  with  every  power  in  Europe,  and 
with  great  effect.  Europe  has  remained  tranquil 
spectators  of  the  conflict,  whereas  had  we  joined  the 
Colonies,  it  is  presumable  that  several  powers  would 
have  united  with  Spain.  The  effort  however  of  the 
Colonies  has  been  to  draw  us  into  the  contest,  in 
which  they  have  been  supported  by  a  party  among 
ourselves,  not,  as  I  confidently  believe,  to  benefit 
them,  but  to  make  an  impression  unfavorable  to  the 
administration.  It  is  obvious  that  a  recognition  of 
any  of  the  Colonies,  if  it  did  not  make  us  a  party  to 
the  war,  as  the  recognition  of  the  U.  States  by  France 
made  her,  would  have  no  effect,  but  be  a  dead  let- 
ter ;  and  if  it  made  us  a  party,  it  would,  as  I  already 
observed,  do  more  harm  than  good.  Should  any 
event  force  us  into  the  war,  which  we  of  course  wish 
to  prevent,  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  might  be 
called  into  action,  in  which  case  your  aid  would  be  of 
the  highest  importance.  A  respectable  attitude  in 
land  and  naval  force,  and  in  fortifications  along  the 
coast,  during  this  troubled  state  of  the  world,  is  the 
best  expedient  to  prevent  war,  and  to  carry  us  with 
safety  &  honor  through  it  in  case  it  should  be  in- 
evitable. I  have  seen  with  some  surprise  proposi- 
tions made  tending  to  involve  us  in  the  war,  and 
others  to  reduce  the  army,  &  by  the  same  persons, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  I  leave  it  entirely 
to  yourself  to  decide  whether  to  remain  in  the  service, 
or  to  retire  at  this  time.     I  well  know  that  wherever 

VOL.  VI.—  y 
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you  may  be  you  will  always  be  ready  to  obey  the  call 
of  your  country  in  any  extremity.  But  whether  your 
being  in  service  may  not  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
such  extremity,  and  have  a  happy  effect  on  other 
important  interests  of  our  country,  especially  in  pre- 
serving order  along  our  frontiers,  is  to  be  decided. 
Whatever  your  decision  may  be,  be  assured  that  my 
entire  confidence,  &  affectionate  regards,  will  always 
attend  you,  as  will  those  of  Mrs.  Monroe,  and  my 
daughters,  for  Mrs.  Jackson. 


TO    ALBERT    GALLATIN.^ 


Washington,  May  26,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  apologize  for  not  having 
written  to  you  before,  but  I  have  presumed  that  you 
would  have  seen  that  the  official  pressure  on  me  was 
so  great  as  to  leave  me  no  time  for  other  duties, 
however  interesting ;  especially  as,  until  the  last  win- 
ter, my  health  had  not  been  fully  restored  since  the 
fatigues  of  the  last  war.  At  present  I  am  much 
blessed  in  that  respect,  and  as  I  shall  dispose  of  the 
interval  between  this  and  the  next  session  in  Loudoun 
and  Albemarle,  Virginia,  where  I  have  farms,  I  hope 
that  Mrs.  Monroe,  as  well  as  I,  shall  return  here  in 
as  good  health  as  we  ever  enjoyed. 

Mr.  de  Neuville  has  acquitted  himself  here  entirely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government  and  of  the 
members  of  Congress.      His  deportment,  and  that  of 

'  From  the  Writings  of  Gallatin,  vol,  ii,  p.  140. 
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his  lady,  has  been  conciHatory,  and  in  our  concerns 
with  his  country,  and  also  with  Spain,  in  which  he 
has  taken  a  part,  we  have  had  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  He  takes  with  him,  therefore,  the  good 
wishes  for  his  welfare  and  hers,  of  all,  which  you  will, 
we  presume,  find  a  suitable  occasion  to  intimate  in 
proper  terms  to  his  government. 

Our  affairs  with  Spain  have,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
public  documents,  taken  a  strange  direction.  The 
refusal  to  ratify  a  second  treaty  within  the  time  stipu- 
lated, and  then  to  send  a  minister  to  demand  new 
conditions,  the  sanction  of  which  was  to  depend  on 
the  government  of  Madrid,  without  his  becoming 
responsible  for  it,  was  an  occurrence  with  which  I 
have  known  no  parallel.  Considering,  however,  the 
condition  of  Spain  at  this  time,  and  of  almost  all 
Europe,  and  the  jealousy  which  prevails  generally  of 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
thought  most  advisable  to  leave  the  afTair  where  it 
was,  and  thereby  give  a  new  proof  of  moderation, 
which  could  not  fail  to  refute  such  unfounded  calum- 
nies. We  hope  that  the  business  will  be  settled  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  since  otherwise  it  seems  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  taken  up  at  the  next  session  in  a 
very  different  spirit.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  incli- 
nation in  some  to  seize  on  Texas  particularly,  that  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  we  should  be  compelled  to 
act  on  that  principle,  and  without  a  treaty,  if  that 
province  at  least,  as  well  as  Florida,  should  be  taken 
possession  of.  Internal  considerations,  of  which  the 
discussion  of  the  late   Missouri   question   will   have 
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given  you  a  just  view,  are  favorable  to  moderate  pre- 
tensions on  our  part.  With  me  they  have  much 
weight,  as  I  am  persuaded  they  have  with  many 
others  ;  but  still,  so  seducing  is  the  passion  for  ex- 
tending our  territory,  that  if  compelled  to  take  our 
own  redress  it  is  quite  uncertain  within  what  limit  it 
will  be  confined.  Your  attention  to  this  object  has 
been  useful,  the  continuance  of  which  has  been  among 
the  interesting  motives  which  induce  a  desire  that 
you  should  remain  at  your  present  post  the  present 
year. 

With  respect  to  the  Colonies,  the  object  has  been 
to  throw  into  their  scale,  in  a  moral  sense,  the  weight 
of  the  United  States,  without  so  deep  a  compromit- 
ment  as  to  make  us  a  party  to  the  contest.  All  Eu- 
rope must  expect  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  wish  success  to  the  Colonies,  and  all  that  they 
can  claim,  even  Spain  herself,  is  that  we  will  maintain 
an  impartial  neutrality  between  the  parties.  By  tak- 
ing this  ground  openly  and  frankly,  we  acquit  our- 
selves to  our  own  consciences  ;  we  accommodate  with 
the  feelings  of  our  constituents  ;  we  render  to  the 
Colonies  all  the  aid  that  we  can  render  them,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  had  we  even  joined  them  in  the  war,  we 
should  have  done  them  more  harm  than  good,  as  we 
might  have  drawn  all  Europe  on  them,  not  to  speak 
of  the  injury  we  should  have  done  to  ourselves.  By 
our  present  attitude  we  have  given  to  other  powers 
an  example  of  forbearance,  and  retained  the  right  to 
communicate  with  them  as  friends  on  that  interesting 
subject, —  a    right  which  we    should   have  lost  by  a 
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change  of  attitude.  A  mere  recognition,  as  our  ports 
are  open  to  them  as  freely  as  to  Spain  and  other 
powers,  would  be  a  dead  letter,  while  it  would  have 
been,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  exposed  to  all 
the  objections  stated.  In  the  mean  time,  the  subject 
not  being  fully  understood,  a  disposition  has  been 
manifested,  imputable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  con- 
duct of  Spain  in  our  concerns,  that  we  should  go 
further  in  favor  of  the  Colonies,  with  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  comply  at  no  distant  day.  You  will  per- 
ceive that  as  the  recognition,  whenever  it  may  be 
made,  will  be  nothing  more  than  what  I  have  above 
stated,  as  we  still  shall  maintain  an  impartial  neutral- 
ity, no  power  will  have  a  right  to  complain  of  it. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  they  will  all 
be  prepared  for  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  fully 
and  distinctly  understood  the  views  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  all  these  circumstances  ;  I  mention  them, 
however,  that  you  may  prepare  all  with  whom  you 
communicate  for  such  a  result,  at  any  time  whenever 
it  may  take  place. 

Our  claims  on  France  will  also  receive  your  atten- 
tion, in  which  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  accomplish 
all  that  may  be  practicable. 

To  these  interesting  objects  is  added  the  very  im- 
portant duty  of  making  another  attempt  to  form  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  to  which  it  is  hoped 
that  the  late  Act  of  Congress  will  afford  you  much 
aid.  Your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
inspire  us  with  great  confidence  that  your  exertions 
will  not  be  fruitless  in  securing  what  it  will  be  proper 
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to  obtain  for  your  own  country,  or  in  prevailing  on 
the  French  government  to  enter  wiUingly  into  such 
arrangements  as  the  Interest  of  France  may  justify. 

Mrs.  Monroe  and  my  daughter  desire  their  best 
regards  to  Mrs.  Gallatin,  and  I  beg  you  to  be  assured 
of  my  great  respect  and  sincere  regard. 


TO  JOHN  QUINCY    ADAMS. 

Highland,  June  26th,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — The  copies  of  instructions  to  Mr 
Middleton  and  Col.  Todd  lately  received,  are  re- 
turned. I  presume  that  Mr.  Middleton  understands 
distinctly  that  the  mere  question  of  right  between 
the  parties  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Emperor,  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  should  the  decision 
be  in  favor  of  the  U  States,  is  afterwards  to  be 
adjusted  by  a  new  agreement  between  them,  by 
commissioners  duly  authorised  to  investigate  the 
claims,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  found  most  expedi- 
ent. If  he  is  correctly  informed  on  this  point  noth- 
ing need  be  added  on  it.  The  documents  will  I 
presume  give  him  all  the  light  on  the  subject  gener- 
ally that  he  may  require.  The  instructions  on  the 
points  to  which  they  extend  are  full  and  correct. 
To  those  to  Col.  Todd  I  have  nothing  to  add,  or 
alteration  to  make. 

The  letters  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  are  re- 
turned with  my  signature  to  them. 

Your  proposed  answer  to  Mr.  Correa's  letters 
appears   to   be  very  just    and  proper.      If  the   facts 
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Stated  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  are  true,  the  transac- 
tion in  all  its  circumstances  requires  particular  atten- 
tion. The  Portuguese  ship,  the  Montallegre,  lately 
sold  by  judicial  decision,  after  being  detained  22 
months,  was  taken  by  a  privateer  belonging  to 
American  citizens  under  Artigan  colours.  On  what 
principle  was  she  sold  ?  As  prize  ?  If  so,  the 
decision  was  unjustifiable,  since  neither  party,  had  a 
right  to  sell  its  prizes  in  the  U  States.  Will  it  not 
be  proper,  if  this  was  the  fact,  or  any  doubt  exists 
of  the  propriety  of  the  decision,  or  proceeding,  in 
that  or  any  other  respect,  to  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  have  the  case  taken,  if  practicable,  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U  States  ?  Will  it  not 
be  equally  so  to  request  his  attention  to  the  move- 
ments that  are  now  suggested  to  be  in  train  there, 
in  regard  to  that  vessel,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Chase  and  Mr.  Taylor?  It  is  a  reproach  to  our 
country  to  see  men  who  are  the  principal  violators 
of  the  law  not  only  escape  punishment  for  offences 
for  which  those  who  were  either  seduced  personally 
by  them,  or  by  their  example,  punished  capitally, 
still  proceed  publicly  in  the  same  course  of  violation 
and  seduction  with  impunity.  If  the  laws  can  be 
made  to  bear  upon  these  men  for  any  of  their  acts 
it  ought  to  be  done.  I  wish  the  Attorney  General 
to  examine  the  subject  very  attentively  with  a  view 
to  that  object. 

To  the  King  of  Wertemburg's  letter  the  usual 
answer  will  be  given. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Charge  des  Affaires  of  Sweden 
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pushes  his  claim  to  the  extent  he  has  done,  as  it  was 
shewn  in  your  answer  to  his  first  note  that  the  best 
disposition  existed  to  comply  with  the  just  demands 
of  his  ofovernment.  But  as  the  enlistment  of  desert- 
ers  from  foreign  ships  of  war,  or  even  merchant 
vessels,  in  the  presence  of  ships  of  war  of  their 
nation,  and  the  refusal  to  deliver  them  up  without 
the  payment  of  wages  advanced  them,  may  produce 
unpleasant  feelings,  if  not  worse  consequences,  will 
it  not  be  better  to  avoid  the  danger  by  general 
assurances  of  a  desire  to  do  everything  that  is  just 
in  the  cases,  and  particularly  of  the  willingness  of 
the  U  States  to  arrange  it  by  a  special  convention  ? 
The  case  is  so  nearly  connected,  under  circumstances 
that  may  occur,  with  that  of  impressment,  that  it 
seems  advisable  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution  in  it.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
we  have  a  right  to  enlist  deserters  from  any  foreign 
service  in  a  foreign  country,  and  if  we  have  not  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  we  had  none  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  surrender  of  them.  If,  on  further  consideration, 
you  should  deem  it  an  affair  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  it,  I  suggest  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  administra- 
tion present  before  you  proceed  further  in  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  pirates  condemned,  who 
stand  reprieved  till  further  orders  are  given,  I  shall 
write  you  more  particularly.  The  practice  is  so 
obvious  and  dishonorable  to  the  U  States,  as  well 
as  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  that  it  must  be 
suppressed.      Too    much    lenity  will  be  cruelty.     A 
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long  imprisonment,  with  some  examples  of  capital 
punishment,  may  have  the  desired  effect  of  suppress- 
ing it,  and  therefore  should  I  think  be  tried,  being 
the  mildest  expedient.  A  recent  case  I  understand 
has  occurred,  which  shews  that  the  disease  is  not 
eradicated. 

I  send  you  a  communication  from  Mr.  Forbes  on 
the  subject  of  a  uniform  which  he  proposes  to  wear 
in  his  present  agency.  All  his  consular  appoint- 
ments are  I  presume  at  an  end,  the  latter  vacating 
the  former  and  the  last  by  resignation.  I  see  no 
objection  however  to  his  wearing  the  uniform  of 
any  or  either  of  those  appointments  which  he  prefers. 
Should  you  concur  in  this  opinion  be  so  good  as  to 
intimate  it  to  him.  I  wish  his  appointment  to  be  so 
arranged  that  in  case  Mr.  Prevost,  to  whom,  as 
already  in  trust,  the  option  should  be  given,  should 
prefer  Chili,  Mr.  Forbes  might  then  remain  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  I  think  was  settled  before  I 
left  the  city. 


TO    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

Highland,  June  30"}  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  by  yesterday's  mail  your 
letter  of  the  23*!,  with  a  copy  of  the  instructions  which 
you  have  prepared  for  Mr.  Forbes,  &  all  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  case  of  the  Macedonean.  These 
papers  are  now  returned.  The  draft  of  instructions 
is  approved,  subject  to  the  modification  herein  sug- 
gested. 
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After  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances I  cannot  view  the  seizure  of  the  money 
belonging  to  the  owners  of  that  ship,  under  the  care 
of  Captain  Smith,  in  any  other  light  than  that  in 
which  it  is  exhibited  by  them.  The  whole  transaction 
on  their  part  appears  to  be  so  regular,  consistent,  & 
correct,  &  well  supported  by  evidence,  that  I  see  no 
ground  on  which  the  seizure  can  be  palliated,  much 
less  justified.  Capt"  Smith  had  a  right  to  carry  his 
money  from  one  part  of  the  Vice  Royalty  to  another, 
&  under  what  guard  he  pleased  ;  &  YJ".  Cochrane  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  it.  The  protection  afforded, 
by  the  guard  did  not  alter  the  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  question  of  blockade  could  not  touch  the 
case  had  it  been  a  lawful  one,  but  a  paper  blockade 
touches  none.  The  extortion  of  certificates  from  the 
parties  who  were  under  duress  adds  to  the  enormity 
of  the  offense,  &  weakens  any  pretext  which  has  been 
set  up  by  L'!  C,  or  may  be,  in  justification  of  his  con- 
duct. 

In  what  relates  to  Mr.  Prevost,  I  see  no  other  im- 
putation than  that  of  too  much  zeal  in  favor  of  the 
Colonies.  The  certificates  of  the  Capt",  and  of  the 
other  party  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  money,  were 
calculated  to  produce  unfavorable  impressions  on  his 
mind  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  transaction,  uninformed, 
as  I  presume  he  was,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  given.  Nevertheless  as  the  property 
at  stake  is  considerable,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
owners  would  be  better  satisfied  that  the  agency  in 
this  case  should  be  committed  to   Mr.  Forbes,  with 
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whom  they  are  personally  acquainted,  I  think  that  it 
will  be  most  adviseable  to  give  it  that  direction,  mak- 
ing it  his  special  duty  to  repair  to  Valparaiso  for  this 
purpose  ;  giving  him  particular  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  of  executing  it.  Indeed  if  you  have  leisure 
it  would,  I  am  satisfied,  be  useful  if  you  would  prepare 
such  a  paper  as  it  may  be  proper  for  him  to  present, 
stating  the  fairness  of  this  commercial  transaction,  & 
shewing  the  odious  character  of  paper  blockades,  and 
the  iniquity  &  impolicy  of  such  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  U  States,  who  have  given  so  many  &  such  strong 
proofs  of  their  friendship  for  the  Colonies.  The 
manner  could  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  in  this 
case,  &  the  occasion  may  thus  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  other  respects,  as  to  our  commerce  in  that 
sea,  &  thence  to  China,  which  is  considerable,  as  well 
as  in  the  fisheries.  Delicacy  to  Mr.  Prevost,  as  well 
as  the  gratification  of  the  parties  interested,  may  be 
stated  to  him  as  the  reason  for  committing  this  par- 
ticular interest  to  Mr.  Forbes,  with  whom  you  have 
been  able  to  communicate  personally.  It  may  be 
stated  also  that  it  was  expected  that  he  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Kindness  will  also  be  shewn  him  in  leaving 
it  to  his  option,  after  this  service  is  performed,  to 
take  either  station  which  he  may  prefer,  as  to  his 
future  residence.  It  will  I  think  be  proper  that  he 
should  distinctly  understand  that  his  conduct  in  this 
affair  has  been  criticised,  as  necessary,  in  delicacy  to 
him,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  arrangement,  as  to 
point  out  the  course  hereafter  to  be  pursued  as  to  the 
neutrality  of  the   U   States,  and  to   put  him  on  his 
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guard  not  to  compromit  them  in  any  manner  what- 
ever respecting  this  recognition.  Let  our  agents  give 
us  all  the  information  which  they  can  obtain,  to  en- 
able us  to  act  wisely  on  that,  &  on  every  other  ques- 
tion, but  confine  themselves  to  that  task ;  giving 
proper  information  also  according  to  their  instructions, 
to  the  revolutionary  gov'.^  of  the  conduct  &  friendly 
views  of  the  U  States  towards  them. 

In  the  instruction  to  Mr.  Forbes  it  may  be  useful 
that  he  should  be  authorised  to  explain  to  the  gov^^ 
where  he  may  be  the  reasons  why  we  have  declined 
seeking  or  accepting  from  them  commercial  treaties 
of  advantage  to  us,  as  the  ground  of  expressing  a  con- 
fidence that  they  will  make  none  to  our  disadvantage 
with  other  powers.  We  have  rendered  them  with 
every  European  power  all  the  service  that  we  could 
without  desiring  anything  in  return.  It  would  be 
ungenerous  in  them  to  be  unmindful  of  that  fact  in 
their  arrangements  with  other  powers.  This  instruc- 
tion may  be  extended  to  the  other  agents. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  paper  signed  "  Guido  " 
is  not  authentic,  from  the  reference  to  instructions 
said  to  be  derived  from  me,  as  Mr.  Prevost  had  none, 
or  any  document,  or  letter,  that  I  recollect,  relating  to 
S°  American  affairs,  from  me.  If  you  see  no  impro- 
priety in  it,  it  may  have  a  good  effect  to  communicate 
to  him  a  copy  of  that  paper. 
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TO  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Highland  July  24,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  the  i8th.,  with  all 
the  papers  mentioned  in  it.  To  the  letters  of  the 
King  of  France  &  Count  d'Artois,  answers  will  be 
given  without  delay  in  the  usual  style  of  condolence, 
not  omitting  to  express  in  strong  term.s  our  abhor- 
rence of  assassination.  The  complaint  of  inattention 
to  former  communications  of  a  like  kind  is  I  am  sat- 
isfied unfounded.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  were 
ever  presented  since  the  restoration  of  the  present 
family.  This  however  may  be  ascertained  in  the 
office.  If  it  should  be  found  that  such  were  pre- 
sented, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  omission  to  answer 
it  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

In  respect  to  the  late  act  of  piracy,  as  represented 
by  the  letter  from  several  citizens  of  Baltimore,  & 
supported  by  documents  enclosed  in  it,  we  must  do 
all  that  we  can  to  recover  the  money  plundered  from  its 
owners,  &  to  make  the  incident  useful  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  detestable  practice.  Instructions 
suited  to  the  occasion  will  be  given  to  our  agent,  to 
make  remonstrance  &  to  demand  restitution  of  the 
money,  &  if  you  see  no  impropriety  in  it,  the  punish- 
ment of  this  Captn.  Almeida,  for  the  robbery  from 
citizens,  the  equipment  of  a  vessel  within  our  limits, 
enlistment  of  our  seamen  &c.,  &  seizure  of  a  Spanish 
vessel  (even  if  he  had  been  in  the  right  in  other  re- 
spects) within  our  jurisdiction.  To  the  ports  of  Balti- 
more :  that  is  to  the  D.  Attorney  &  Collector  I  would 
make  known  the  facts  as  charged,  that  prosecutions 
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may  be  set  on  foot  against  any  liable  to  them,  and 
precautions  by  increased  vigilance  taken  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  atrocious  acts.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  should  these  practices  be  continued, 
more  vigorous  measures  must  be  taken,  by  pursuit  of 
the  piratical  vessels  by  vessels  of  the  United  States 
to  suppress  them. 

Have  measures  been  taken  to  confine  ships  of  war 
&  privateers  to  the  posts  designated  by  the  late  law  ? 
If  not,  I  wish  it  to  be  attended  to  immediately.  I 
shall  write  to  the  several  departments  on  whom  the 
execution  of  the  law  will  depend,  which  are  indeed 
the  three  others  —  Treasury,  War  &  Navy  —  but 
think  that  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  mention  the 
subject  to  the  Secretaries. 

To  the  application  in  favor  of  Weaver  I  will  give 
you  an  answer  hereafter. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Correa's  letter,  I  presume  that 
no  immediate  answer  is  expected  to  it.  It  should  be 
given  with  the  best  knowledge  to  be  obtained  of  facts 
&  most  faithful  regard  to  sound  principles.  Vessels 
are  articles  of  Commerce,  &  so  are  cannon,  small 
arms,  and  all  munitions  of  war.  We  are  bound  to 
prevent  equipments  within  our  ports  by  all  due  dili- 
gence &  by  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  omit- 
ting nothing  in  the  power  of  the  Gov'  to  perform. 

He  boldly  charges  the  equipment  against  us  for 
such  I  understand  to  be  the  import  of  the  word  "  fitted  " 
used  by  him.  He  sends  a  list  only  without  proof,  & 
proposes  the  institution  of  a  commission  (admitting 
our  responsibility  of  course)  to  settle  the  amount  of 
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indemnity  we  are  to  pay.  These  seizures  were  as  I 
presume  made  on  the  high  seas  &  certainly  not  within 
our  Hmits.  He  says  that  the  vessels  were  armed  by 
our  citizens.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of 
which  however  he  adduces  no  proof  and  I  have  heard 
of  no  case,  in  which  Irish,  English  &c.  were  not  a 
part  of  the  crew,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  our  own  people  without  our 
jurisdiction.  Portugal  has  not  made  us  reparation 
for  injuries  suffered  within  hers.  Has  Spain  de- 
manded of  G.  Britain  an  indemnity  for  the  seizures 
of  Ld.  Cochrane,  or  of  France  for  the  piracies  of 
Aubry  ?  or  of  either  gov! ,  for  like  acts  committed  by 
others  of  each  nation  ?  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
many  of  these  piracies  of  which  Portugal  complains, 
were  committed  by  subjects  of  those  powers,  yet  we 
hear  of  no  complaint  being  presented  to  them  or 
either  of  them. 

This  case  we  will  duly  attend  to.  An  attempt 
seems  to  be  in  contemplation  to  injure  our  national 
character,  by  claiming  of  us  more  than  as  a  nation  we 
are  bound  to  perform.  We  must  make  a  stand  at 
the  proper  point  and  vindicate  our  reputation  against 
malignant  aspersion.  To  sustain  this  however  we 
must  do  all  that  we  are  bound  to  do,  ;  prevent  equip- 
ments, suppress  piracy  &c. 

I  had  supposed  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  any  of 
our  ships  of  war,  which  might  seize  any  of  our  private 
vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  either  to  bring  the 
people  of  color  to  the  United  States  or  land  them  in 
Africa ;  but  I   presume  that  the  course  taken,  in  the 
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case  mentioned  in  yours,  that  is,  the  deHvery  of  them 
to  the  Consul  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  is  ad- 
missible, &  think  that  you  acted  properly  in  accepting 
his  bill.  I  hope  that  the  offenders  will  be  made  an 
example  of. 

The  answer  of  the  Governor  of  Teneriffe  to  Mr. 
O'SuUivan,  is  in  a  very  conciliatory  spirit  and  should 
I  think  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  case  of  Richard  Hull  condemned  in  Alex- 
andria to  suffer  death,  I  had,  in  a  paper  forwarded  to 
you  some  time  since,  as  well  as  I  remember  autho- 
rized his  reprieve  for  a  certain  term.  If  you  think  it 
a  case  meriting  pardon  I  am  willing  that  an  order  to 
that  effect  should  issue.      I  now  return  the  papers. 

The  heat  has  been  excessive  till  of  late  &  Mrs. 
Monroe's  indisposition  continuing,  I  have  omitted  to 
return  some  communications  from  you  as  yet.  Her 
health  is  now  improving  with  a  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  so  that  I  hope  to  return  you 
all  now  remaining  by  me  by  next  mail.  With  great 
respect  and  esteem. 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Highland,  Aug'  2,  1820. 

Dear  Sir,— In  addition  to  M^  Gallatin's  &  Mr 
Rush's  letters  which  I  promis'd  last  night  to  send 
you  to-day,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given 
to  My  Forbes'  appointed  agent  to  S?  America, 
either  Buenos  Ayres  or  Chili,  to  be  decided,  by 
a    circumstance    mention'd    in    them.       As    they   ex- 
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plain  in  a  general  way,  our  relations  with  that 
country,  and  state  some  facts  of  an  interesting  nature 
I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
see  them.  The  instructions  to  Com:  Perry,  which 
are  mention'd  in  those  to  W.  Forbes,  &  W.  Pre- 
vost,  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  if  I  had  them 
here  as  they  wo*^  give  the  whole  view.  You  shall  see 
them  on  some  future  occasion. 


TO    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

August  3,  1820. 

The  instructions  to  Mr.  Forbes,  a  copy  of  which  I 
received  with  your  letter  of  the  28th  will  in  connec- 
tion with  those  to  Commodore  Perry  fully  meet  every 
object.  I  have  retained  the  copy  on  the  presumption 
that  occasional  references  to  it  may  be  necessary.  I 
return  you  Mr.  Habersham's  letter  respecting  the 
capture  made  by  the  revenue  cutter  Dallas,  Captn. 
Jackson,  of  a  brig  under  the  Artigan  flag  with  about 
270  Africans  on  board.  The  Dist.  Attorneys  order 
to  the  Captn  to  deliver  the  negroes  to  the  Marshall 
was  I  think  in  strict  conformity  with  the  act  of  18 19. 
Taking  into  view  the  provisions  of  that  act  with  those 
of  the  act  of  the  15  of  May  last,  page  102,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  all  those  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness who  were  American  citizens  whether  in  foreign 
or  American  vessels  will  be  considered  by  the  Court 
as  pirates.  There  will  be  no  security  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  these  Africans  if  permitted  to  go  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Marshall  nor  for  the  suppression  of 
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this  nefarious  practice  without  a  rigorous  execution 
of  the  law.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  by  the 
Marshall  must  be  borne.  A  few  strong  examples 
will  terminate  it  with  the  trade.  I  think  that  it  will 
be  advisable  for  you  to  send  Mr,  Habersham's  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  &  request  him  to  give  the 
District  Attorney  the  necessary  instructions  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  business.  (Instruct  the  D. 
Attorney  to  pursue  the  affair  in  its  several  relations 
with  the  utmost  attention  ;  —  first,  to  contend  for  the 
complete  liberation  of  every  African  against  every 
claimant,  Portuguese,  Spaniard  or  others  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, for  the  punishment  of  all  concerned  in  taking 
them  who  are  exposed  to  it  under  our  laws.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  foreigner  can  sustain  a  claim  against 
an  African  brought  directly  from  Africa  as  a  slave,  in 
our  Courts,  but  that  when  brought  within  our  juris- 
diction he  must  be  free,  I  think  that  this  is  in  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  if  not  more  explicitly  provided  for 
by  them.  In  any  case  of  doubt  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  who  has 
examined  the  subject  professionally  with  great  care.) 

The  disposition  of  Colonel  Trumbull's  pictures  in 
the  Senate  chamber  is  I  believe  the  best  that  can  be 
made  of  them  for  the  present.  Of  this  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  Col.  Lane  or  Mr.  Bullfinch  that  the  neces- 
sary preparation  may  be  made  for  their  reception. 

As  I  presume  that  Mr.  Graham's  salary  will  cease 
while  at  home,  Mr.  Appleton  takes  of  course  the 
grade  of  a  Charge  des  Affaires  with  its  compensation 
in  his  absence. 
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For  the  present  we  had  better  make  no  new  ap- 
pointment to  Pernambuco.  The  delay  will  give  Mr. 
Ray  the  opportunity  he  requests  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  his  brother  which  may  be  gratifying 
altho.  he  may  not  be  reinstated.  Mr.  Graham  will 
be  able  to  give  you  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  intimated  in  my  last  that  I  thought  you  had 
acted  properly  in  accepting  the  bill  of  Mr.  Hodge 
Consul  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  for  the  sum 
agreed  to  be  given  by  him  for  the  transportation  of 
certain  persons  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  taken  by 
Captain  Trenchard  &  delivered  by  him  to  the  Consul. 

I  sent  you  by  the  last  mail  two  letters  handed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Correa  announcing  certain  events  interest- 
ing to  his  sovereign.  He  called  here  and  having 
mentioned  them  I  intimated  that  I  would  receive 
them  without  form.  I  have  reflected  further  on  the 
subject  of  his  late  demand  and  have  been  more  con- 
firmed in  the  view  which  I  took  of  it.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  Colonies  we  are  neutral,  &  our 
neutrality  is  supported  by  impartial  laws  which  are 
executed  with  good  faith.  No  candid  person  denies 
these  facts.  The  laws  have  been  repeatedly  amended 
to  make  them  more  adequate  to  their  objects,  &  from 
the  greater  facility  with  which  they  might  be  &  prob- 
ably have  been  eluded  by  the  Colonists  owing  to 
their  contiguity  it  is  known  that  their  operation  has 
fallen  principally  on  them.  This  is  the  strongest 
proof  that  can  be  given  to  Spain,  or  others  at  vari- 
ance with  any  of  the  Colonies,  of  our  impartiality.    If 
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equipments  are  made,  or  alleged,  &  the  parties  re- 
turn to  the  U  States,  they  are  called  to  acct.  for 
them.  The  men  lately  convicted  &  punished  capi- 
tally for  piracy,  and  the  trials  that  are  now  going  on, 
place  the  conduct  of  the  U  States  in  these  respects 
on  ground  which  cannot  be  assailed.  No  power  has 
a  right  to  claim  more  of  us.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  acts  committed  by  any  of  our  citizens,  or  others 
to  whom  our  ports  are  open,  which  are  prohibited 
by  law,  and  that  law  faithfully  executed,  however 
injurious  they  may  be  to  such  power.  We  are  not 
bound  to  keep  our  people  at  home,  nor  have  we  any 
controul  over  their  conduct  without  our  limits,  nor  are 
we  responsible  for  it.  In  what  light  those  who  make 
equipments  here  contrary  to  law  are  to  be  viewed 
by  other  powers,  the  facts  being  clearly  proved, 
altho'  the  vessels  bear  the  flag  and  commissions  of 
one  of  the  parties,  whether  they  may  not  be  deemed 
pirates,  is  for  them  to  decide,  according  to  public  law. 
If  they  be  pirates  that  fact  alone  makes  it  as  much 
their  duty  to  catch  &  punish  them  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  U  States.  We  should  certainly  not  complain 
of  it. 

Mr.  Correa  had  personally  some  years  since,  in  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Madison,  while  I  was  in  the  Dept. 
of  State,  a  very  strong  proof  of  our  desire  to  main- 
tain neutrality,  &  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  it.  He 
stated  a  case  of  equipment  from  Baltimore,  in  evasion 
of  the  law,  to  evince  the  defeat  of  the  law,  with  a 
view  to  its  amendment.  His  letter  was  shown  to  me 
informally,  &  by  me  to  the  President,  before  it  was 
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presented  officially.  It  was  written  in  a  tone  of  am- 
ity, indicating  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our 
government,  giving  us  credit  for  upright  intentions  & 
conduct,  &  claiming  of  us  nothing  unreasonable.  His 
letter  was  made  the  ground  of  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  of  an  amendment  of  the  law,  which  actually 
took  place,  and  of  which,  by  a  communication  to  him 
of  the  law  afterwards  by  Mr.  Rush,  he  had  the  credit. 
Nothing  could  then  have  been  done  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Onis,  if  by  any  other  Minister  of  Spain,  for 
the  conduct  of  her  govt,  had  been  such  as  to  excite 
feelings  of  a  very  different  kind.  Portugal  had  a  re- 
mote interest  only  in  the  question,  for  she  then  com- 
plained of  no  injuries  of  any  kind,  &  sought  to  war 
only  against  those  anticipated.  Mr.  Correa,  there- 
fore, held  ostensibly  the  station  of  being,  not  only 
the  very  sensitive  and  useful  agent  of  Portugal,  but 
the  benefactor  of  Spain.  This  was  the  mere  effect 
of  accidental  circumstances.  Our  object  then  was, 
what  it  is  now,  to  provide  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner in  our  power  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  &  in  the  mode  most  consistent  with  its 
honor.  Perhaps  you  may  find  it  expedient,  in  the 
view  which  you  may  take  of  the  subject,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Correa's  letter,  to  advert,  in  a  general  way,  to 
this  incident,  in  proof  of  our  earnest  desire  to  do  all 
that  we  could  to  maintain  our  neutrality,  to  pre- 
vent its  abuse  by  either  party  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  His  demand  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the 
reference   to  him   in    regard  to  this  incident,   being 
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made  in  a  conciliatory  way,  stating  that  at  his  in- 
stance the  law  was  amended,  will  place  us  on  stronger 
ground  in  refusing  his  demand.  For  Mr.  Correa  I 
have  personally  good  wishes,  independantly  of  which, 
he  has,  by  long  residence  in  our  country,  by  acquire- 
ments in  certain  branches  of  science,  gained  a  consid- 
eration with  many  of  our  very  respectable  citizens, 
which  makes  it  proper  that  the  answer  should  be 
drawn  with  peculiar  care.  Many  estimable  men 
must  see  that  in  the  question  propounded  they  must 
give  up  the  essential  rights  &  interests  of  their 
country  if  they  support  him. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  principle  relied  on 
above,  that  the  gov.'  was  not  responsible  for  more 
than  I  have  stated,  was  decided  in  the  commence- 
ment of  our  gov',  under  the  administration  of  Gen! 
Washington,  in  the  cases  litigated  at  that  time  be- 
tween France  &  other  powers. 


TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Aug.  19-1820. 

Dear  Sir,  —  A  man  of  whom  I  heard  you  speak 
lately,  as  a  gardener  to  whom  you  had  rented  some 
land  below  me,  called  with  Mr  Price,  some  days  since, 
to  rent,  a  piece  of  my  land,  on  my  saw  mill  stream. 
Finding  that  he  was  the  person  of  whom  you  spoke, 
I  observ'd  that  unless,  I  knew,  that  you  consider'd 
him  at  liberty,  to  treat  with  another,  I  could  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  He  promised  to  produce  that 
evidence.     To  day  he  called  again,  &  on  my  asking 
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for  it,  he  observ'd  that  as  I  had  given  him  no  prom- 
ise, he  might  by  rehnquishing  his  home  with  you,  lose 
both  objects.  I  told  him  that  I  would  communicate 
with  you  myself,  after  which  I  would  give  him  an 
answer.  As  he  professes  to  be  a  gardener  you  may 
wish  to  retain  him.  If  you  do,  I  can  easily  give  him 
an  answer  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  him,  which  I 
shall  most  willingly  do,  in  complyance  with  your 
desire. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  instructed  his  minis- 
ters, at  all  the  European  Courts,  to  make  known  his 
disapprobation,  of  the  mov'ment  in  Spain  which  he 
calls  a  suite  of  the  French  revolution.  The  audience 
given  at  S'  Petersburg  to  the  Spanish  Minister  on 
announcing  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution  of 
1 8 1 2  is  decidedly  to  that  effect.  I n  terms  very  distinct, 
tho'  sufficiently  kind,  he  regrets  the  want  of  firmness 
&  energy  in  the  King  of  Spain,  which  he  seems  to 
anticipate  will  be  productive  of  much  mischief. 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Augt  23.  1820. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  return  you  the  extract  which  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  perusal  of,  with  an 
assurance  of  my  thorough  conviction  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  good  effect.  The  sentiments  expressed 
in  favor  of  an  American  interest  and  policy,  extended 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  preservation  of  order, 
along  our  coast,  &  in  our  Seas,  are  sound,  and  will  in 
all   probability   ripen    into   a   system,   at    no    distant 
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period.  The  destiny  however  of  this  western  world 
depends  on  the  continued  prosperity  &  success  of  this 
portion  of  it.  If  the  European  has  more  wisdom  & 
energy,  than  the  African,  or  Asiatick,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  citizens  of  this  RepubHck,  have  in  Hke  pro- 
portion, more,  &  for  the  same  causes,  than  the  in- 
habitants of  any  other  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  not 
excepting  those,  or  their  descendants,  who  emigrated 
from  other  countries,  than  that,  from  which  we  took 
our  origin. 

The  only  danger  attending  a  close  connection  with 
Portugal,  or  rather  Brazil,  is  that  which  I  suggested 
to  you  yesterday.  Our  Union  at  this  time  against 
pirates,  would  be  represented  by  some,  as  an  Union, 
against  the  Colonies  since  unfortunately  all  the  pira- 
cies, if  not  conniv'd  at  by  them,  as  I  verily  believe  they 
are  not,  proceed  from  that  quarter.  Portugal  would 
of  course  turn  it  to  her  account  in  that  way,  using  it 
as  an  instrument  to  prop  her  up  against  a  revolution- 
ary mov'ment,  which  must  overwhelm  her  with  the 
others.  The  project  of  such  an  union  will  produce, 
as  I  presume,  a  good  effect  with  the  present  gov^  of 
Brazil,  but  it  can  never  take  effect  with  any  but  the 
revolutionary  gov'.^  of  S°  America. 


TO    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

Albemarle  Sepr.  4.  1820. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  return  you  Mr.  Correa's  letter  rec 
with  yours  of  the  29  Aug'     His  pressure  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  character  of  our  gov'  which  will  be  best 
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sustained  by  meeting  fully  his  charges.  If  any  of  our 
officers  have  entered  the  service  of  Artigas  without 
the  sanction  of  their  gov',  &  have  cruised  against 
Portuguese  subjects,  their  conduct  is  reprehensible. 
No  officer  should  enter  any  foreign  service  without 
permission  from  his  gov',  but  to  enter  the  service  of 
Artigas,  whose  whole  maritime  force,  ships,  officers, 
&  men,  partakes  so  much  of  adventure,  and  indicates 
piracy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  class  it  under  any  other 
head.  If  any  of  our  judges  have  disgraced  their  com- 
missions, as  he  also  alledges,  they  are  unworthy  of 
their  stations,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  It  will  be 
well  to  invite  his  proofs,  assuring  him  that  it  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  firm  purpose  of  this  gov'  to  maintain  a 
fair  and  impartial  neutrality  between  all  the  parties  to 
the  present  war,  &  that  it  will  continue  to  enforce  the 
law,  enjoining  it  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  and  to 
expose  to  a  just  censure,  in  a  constitutional  mode,  all 
those  who  are  not  immediately  responsible  to  the 
Executive.  This  will  bring  him  forward,  and,  as  I 
presume,  on  paper,  and  if  he  sustains  his  charges,  we 
shall  gain  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  fully  of  all  the  light  to  be  derived  from 
him,  in  faithfully  promoting  results  to  which  the  faith 
of  the  nation  is  pledged.  If  he  does  not  make  out  a 
clear  case,  the  attack  on  us  will  result  on  him,  and 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  boldness  &  vehe- 
mence of  his  denunciation. 

The  Abbe  is  manifestly  playing  a  part,  from  which 
he  expects  to  gain  much  credit.  If  he  deserves  it  he 
ought  to  have  it ;  but  I  cannot  forget  an  anecdote 
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communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Rodney  of  his  having 
been  engaged  with  du  Pont  de  Nemours  in  forming 
constitutions  for  the  people  of  S°  America,  not  long 
before  his  (Mr.  Rodney's)  appointment  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  exerting  all  his  influence  to  prevent  his 
occupying  that  appointment.  His  effort  may  be 
merely  to  recommend  himself  to  the  gov'  of  Brazil. 
It  may  also  be  to  attract  the  attention,  &  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  knowing 
well  that  they  are  all  alive  to  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  every  kind,  &  more  especially  to  the  part 
which  we  take  in  them.  His  pressure  on  us,  in  the 
manner  especially,  is  not  a  generous  thing,  consider- 
ing his  reception  in  the  country  ;  nor  does  the  temper 
of  it  accord  with  his  professions  in  other  respects.  Be 
his  motive  what  it  may  the  part  which  we  have  to  act 
is  always  the  same. 

If  we  have  a  vessel  fit  for  the  service,  it  will  I  think 
be  advisable  to  send  it  to  St.  Thomas,  for  the  purpose 
suggested  in  yours,  founded  on  the  communication 
from  Mr.  Levy. 

It  will  perhaps  be  best  to  wait  a  further  communica- 
tion from  Judge  Hall  before  any  step  is  taken  in  favor 
of  the  persons  condemned  for  piracy  in  the  d,  c'  of 
Louisiana. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  previous  instance  of  an  attack 
being  made  on  the  integrity  of  the  judges  of  any 
power  by  a  foreign  minister.  The  error  &  incon- 
stancy of  their  decisions  with  the  law  of  nations  may 
fairly  be  urged  as  a  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
gov',  but  beyond  the  gov'     I  do  not  think  that  the 
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minister  has  a  right  to  go.  The  gov'  is  answerable 
for  the  conduct  of  the  court.  The  court  is  answerable 
to  the  nation  for  any  misconduct  fairly  imputable  to 
it  in  a  constitutional  way. 


FOURTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

Washington,  November  14,  1820. 
Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

In  communicating  to  you  a  just  view  of  public  affairs  at  the 
commencement  of  your  present  labors,  I  do  it  with  great  satis- 
faction because,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration  which 
claim  attention,  I  see  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  felicity  of 
our  situation.  In  making  this  remark  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  imply  that  an  unvaried  prosperity  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
interest  of  this  great  community.  In  the  progress  of  a  nation 
inhabiting  a  territory  of  such  vast  extent  and  great  variety  of 
climate,  every  portion  of  which  is  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
and  liable  to  be  affected  in  some  degree  by  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  condition  and  regulations  of  foreign  countries,  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  produce  of  our  soil  and  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens  received  at  all  times  and  in  every 
quarter  an  uniform  and  equal  encouragement.  This  would  be 
more  than  we  would  have  a  right  to  expect  under  circumstances 
the  most  favorable.  Pressures  on  certain  interests,  it  is  admitted 
have  been  felt ;  but  allowing  to  these  their  greatest  extent,  they 
detract  but  little  from  the  force  of  the  remarks  already  made.  In 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  our  present  situation  it  is  proper  to 
look  at  the  whole  as  well  as  in  detail.  A  free,  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened people  know  well  the  great  principles  and  causes  on 
which  their  happiness  depends,  and  even  those  who  suffer  most 
occasionally  in  their  transitory  concerns  find  great  relief  under 
their  sufferings  from  the  blessings  which  they  otherwise  enjoy  and 
in  the  consoling  and  animating  hope  which  they  administer. 
From  whence  do  these  pressures  come  ?     Not  from  a  government 
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which  is  founded  by,  administered  for  and  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple. We  trace  them  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epoch  in 
which  we  live,  and  to  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which  have 
signalized  it.  The  convulsions  with  which  several  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  have  been  shaken  and  the  long  and  destructive  wars 
in  which  all  were  engaged,  with  their  sudden  transition  to  a  state 
of  peace,  presenting  in  the  first  instance  unusual  encouragement 
to  our  commerce  and  withdrawing  it  in  the  second  even  within  its 
wonted  limit,  could  not  fail  to  be  sensibly  felt  here.  The  station, 
too,  which  we  had  to  support  through  this  long  conflict,  com- 
pelled as  we  were  finally  to  become  a  party  to  it  with  a  principal 
power,  and  to  make  great  exertions,  suffer  heavy  losses,  and  to 
contract  considerable  debts,  disturbing  the  ordinary  course  of  af- 
fairs by  augmenting  to  a  vast  amount  the  circulating  medium,  and 
thereby  elevating  at  one  time  the  price  of  every  article  above  a 
just  standard  and  depressing  it  at  another  below  it,  had  likewise 
its  due  effect. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  pressures  of  which  we  complain  have 
proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  these  causes.  When,  then, 
we  take  into  view  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  our 
country  in  all  the  great  circumstances  which  constitute  the  fehcity 
of  a  nation  —  every  individual  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his 
rights,  the  Union  blessed  with  plenty  and  rapidly  rising  to  great- 
ness under  a  National  Government  which  operates  with  complete 
effect  in  every  part  without  being  felt  in  any  except  by  the  ample 
protection  which  it  affords,  and  under  State  governments  which 
perform  their  equal  share,  according  to  a  wise  distribution  of 
power  between  them,  in  promoting  the  public  happiness  —  it  is 
impossible  to  behold  so  gratifying,  so  glorious  a  spectacle  without 
being  penetrated  with  the  most  profound  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  Supreme  Author  of  All  Good  for  such  manifold 
and  inestimable  blessings.  Deeply  impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, I  cannot  regard  the  pressures  to  which  I  have  adverted 
otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  mild  and  instructive  admonitions, 
warning  us  of  dangers  to  be  shunned  in  future,  teaching  us  les- 
sons of  economy  corresponding  with  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
our  institutions  and  best  adapted  to  their  support,  evincing  the 
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connection  and  dependence  which  the  various  parts  of  our  happy- 
Union  have  on  each  other,  thereby  augmenting  daily  our  social 
incorporation  and  adding  by  its  strong  ties  new  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  political  ;  opening  a  wider  range,  and  with  new  en- 
couragement, to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  fellow  citizens 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  more  especially  by  the  multiplied  proofs 
which  it  has  accumulated  of  the  great  perfection  of  our  most  ex- 
cellent system  of  government,  the  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  our  All  Merciful  Creator  in  securing  to  us  these 
blessings. 

Happy  as  our  situation  is,  it  does  not  exempt  us  from  solicitude 
and  care  for  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  blessings  which 
we  enjoy  are  great,  proportionably  great  should  be  our  vigilance, 
zeal,  and  activity  to  preserve  them.  Foreign  wars  may  again  ex- 
pose us  to  new  wrongs,  which  would  impose  on  us  new  duties  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  prepared.  The  state  of  Europe  is  unsettled, 
and  how  long  peace  may  be  preserved  is  altogether  uncertain;  in 
addition  to  which  we  have  interests  of  our  own  to  adjust  which 
will  require  particular  attention.  A  correct  view  of  our  relations 
with  each  power  will  enable  you  to  form  a  just  idea  of  existing 
difficulties,  and  of  the  measures  of  precaution  best  adapted  to 
them. 

The  contest  between  Spain  and  the  Colonies,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  information,  is  maintained  by  the  latter  with  im- 
proved success.  The  unfortunate  divisions  which  were  known  to 
exist  some  time  since  in  Buenos  Ayres  it  is  understood  still  pre- 
vail. In  no  part  of  South  America  has  Spain  made  any  impression 
on  the  colonies,  while  in  many  parts,  and  particularly  in  Venezuela 
and  New  Grenada,  the  Colonies  have  gained  strength  and  acquired 
reputation,  both  for  the  management  of  the  war  in  which  they 
have  been  successful  and  for  the  order  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration. The  late  change  in  the  Government  of  Spain,  by 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  is  an  event  which 
promises  to  be  favorable  to  the  revolution.  Under  the  authority 
of  the  Cortes  the  Congress  of  Angostura  was  invited  to  open  a 
negotiation  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between  the  parties, 
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to  which  it  was  replied  that  they  would  willingly  open  the  negoti- 
ation provided  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence  was 
made  its  basis,  but  not  otherwise.  Of  further  proceedings  be- 
tween them  we  are  uninformed.  No  facts  are  known  to  this 
Government  to  warrant  the  belief  that  any  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  will  take  part  in  the  contest,  whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
considering  all  circumstances  which  must  have  weight  in  produc- 
ing the  result,  that  an  adjustment  will  finally  take  place  on  the 
basis  proposed  by  the  Colonies.  To  promote  that  result  by 
friendly  counsels  with  other  powers,  including  Spain  herself,  has 
been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  Government. 


TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Washington  Nov!  is'ii  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  receive  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  Message,  in  which  I  have  endeavored,  without 
looking  at  the  old  governments  of  Europe,  to  place 
our  own,  in  such  prominent  circumstances  as  seemed 
to  require  attention  from  me  at  this  time,  in  such  a 
light  as  to  shew  a  striking  contrast  between  them. 
The  amount  of  the  debt  paid  off  since  the  war  is,  I 
presume,  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed, 
and  the  actual  state  of  the  treasury  much  better. 

Soon  after  I  left  Albemarle  I  made  a  visit  here 
from  Loudoun.  Mr.  Correa  had  been  here,  seen  Mr. 
Adams,  &  gone  to  the  neighborhood  of  Phil?  to  re- 
main till  he  could  enter  the  city  secure  against  the 
fever  of  the  season. 

M':  Adams  told  me  that  he  had  shewn  great 
moderation  in  conferring  on  the  subject  of  his  note 
demanding  the  institution  of  a  board  for  the  liquida- 
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tion  of  claims,  for  property  taken  from  Portuguese 
subjects  by  Artigan  privateers,  charging  two  of  our 
judges  with  having  disgraced  their  commissions,  &c. 
I  saw  at  once  that  his  tone  had  been  changed  by  his 
communications  with  you,  having  made  his  demand 
under  excitement,  &  without  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  promised  Mr.  Adams  to  send  him  a 
communication  in  the  spirit  of  his  former  note  as  soon 
he  entered  Phil?  I  waited  some  time  for  it,  but 
none  arriving,  and  fearing  that  his  demand  might  be 
the  foundation  of  a  similar  one  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
as  a  set  off  against  our  claims  admitted  by  two  trea- 
ties, I  requested  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Correa  in  answer 
to  his  former  letter,  declaring  his  demand  to  be  inad- 
missible, unjust  in  itself,  &  unwarranted  by  the  usage 
of  nations,  &  request  also  the  names  of  the  judges 
whom  he  had  denounced  in  such  unqualified  & 
strong  terms,  as  of  the  officers  said  to  have  served  on 
board  Artigan  privateers.  A  letter  to  this  effect  was 
written  in  the  most  mild  and  conciliatory  terms,  but 
he  gave  no  answer  to  it.  I  suspect  his  intention  has 
been  to  transfer  this  affair  to  the  person  left  by  him 
as  charge,  and  that  we  may  probably  hear  from  him 
on  it. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  November  i6th.  1820. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  receive  by  this  mail  a  copy 
of  the  Message  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  place 
our  institutions  in  a  just  light  comparatively  with  those 
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of    Europe,  without   looking  at  the  latter,   or  even 
glancing  at  them  by  any  remark. 

The  state  of  our  finances  is  I  presume  more  favor- 
able than  was  generally  supposed.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  will  improve  in  future,  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  flowed  in  immediately  after  the  peace,  having 
been  in  a  great  measure  exhausted,  new  supplies  will 
be  called  for. 

The  contest  for  the  chair,  and  the  result,  indicate  a 
disposition  to  review  the  Missouri  question  in  the 
temper  displayed  in  the  last  session.  The  clause  In 
the  Constitution  of  that  State  authorising  an  inhibi- 
tion of  free  negroes  from  emigrating  into  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  that  which  will  more  particularly  be  laid 
hold  of.  Unfavorable  [surmises]  are  formed  of  the 
result.  It  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  State  furnished  any  pretext  for  such  [surmises]. 
It  is  urged  by  some  favorable  to  the  immediate  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union  that,  as  the 
Constitution  [nullifies]  all  parts  of  State  Constitutions 
repugnant  to  it,  then  in  force,  so  it  will  nullify  any 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  a  new  State  which  may  be 
admitted,  it  being  necessary  that  the  incorporation 
should  be  complete  in  every  case  or  clause,  the  same 
as  to  the  new  as  well  as  the  original  States,  &  not  a 
compact,  or  treaty  between  separate  communities,  as 
it  would  otherwise  be  :  that  Congress,  in  its  legisla- 
tive character,  can  make  no  compact  which  would 
deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  right  to  declare 
such  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  new  State 
void  :  that  if,  however,  it  had  such  right,  a  declaration 
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by  Congress  disapproving  that  clause,  &  protesting 
against  it  would  deprive  it  of  such  sanction  &  leave 
it  to  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Correa  has  sailed  without  giving  the  names  of 
the  Judges,  whom  he  denounced  as  having  disgraced 
their  commissions  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  his  visit  last  summer  to  Virg%  or  of  the  officers 
as  having  served  on  board  Artigan  privateers.  His 
tone  having  altered  on  his  visit  here  after  his  re- 
turn from  Vire%  it  was  inferred  that  he  had  made 
those  denunciations,  and  demanded  the  institution  of 
a  board,  to  liquidate  claims  against  the  U.  States,  for 
prizes  made  by  i\rtigan  privateers,  without  a  due 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  change  was 
imputed  to  the  light  which  he  derived  from  his  friends 
on  that  visit.  Apprehending  however  that  his  ap- 
plication had  been  made  known  to  the  Minister  of 
Spain,  &  might  be  the  ground  of  a  similar  demand  by 
way  of  set  off  against  our  claims,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  & 
requested  to  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  the 
Judges  &  officers  denounced  by  him,  making  at  the 
same  time  a  protestation  against  his  claim  of  indem- 
nity, as  being  contrary  to  sound  principles,  &  to  the 
usage  of  civilized  nations. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington  December  i8,  1820 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rush  of  the  20th.  of  October,  communicating 
one  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London  to  him 
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of  the  preceding  date,  stating  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed confidentially  that  the  Florida  treaty  had  been 
ratified.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  information  had 
been  imparted  to  him  from  Madrid  or  London  or  by 
whom.  It  being  possible  that  it  might  have  been 
received  from  some  person  at  London  and  founded  on 
report  only,  &  not  true,  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
say  nothing  about  it  here.  You  will  therefore  receive 
it  in  confidence. 

I  intended  to  have  written  you  more  fully  on  our 
affairs  here,  but  am  prevented  by  calls  to  which  we  are 
subject,  &  must  submit  to. 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Washington  Feby.  17.  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  of  the 
death  of  M'  W.  Burwell  which  took  place  on  yester- 
day after  a  long  &  distressing  illness.  All  possible 
care  was  taken  of  him.  He  was  a  most  virtuous  man 
&  estimable  member  of  the  H.  of  Rep? 

The  treaty  with  Spain  has  been  ratified  by  her 
gov.',  unconditionally,  &  the  grants  annulled  in  the 
instrument  of  ratification.  It  is  before  the  Senate,  on 
the  question,  whether  it  shall  be  accepted,  the  time 
stipulated  for  the  ratification,  having  expir'd.  It  is 
presum'd  that  little  if  any  opposition,  will  be  made 
to  it. 

There  is  also  some  hope  that  Missouri  will  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  on  a  patriotic  effort  from  the 
Senators  &  other  members  from  Pennsyl^     Hope  is 
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also  entertain'd  that  our  commercial  difference  with 
France  will  be  adjusted. 


SECOND    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

Fellozu  Citizens  : 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grateful  emotions  which  the 
new  and  very  distinguished  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  fellow- 
citizen,  evinced  by  my  re-election  to  this  high  trust,  has  excited  in 
my  bosom.  The  approbation  which  it  announces  of  my  conduct 
in  the  preceding  term  affords  me  a  consolation  which  I  shall  pro- 
foundly feel  through  life.  The  general  accord  with  which  it  has 
been  expressed  adds  to  the  great  and  never  ceasing  obligations 
which  it  imposes.  To  merit  the  continuance  of  this  good  opinion, 
and  to  carry  it  with  me  into  my  retirement  as  the  solace  of 
advancing  years,  will  be  the  object  of  my  most  zealous  and 
unceasing  efforts. 

Having  no  pretensions  to  the  high  and  commanding  claims  of 
my  predecessors,  whose  names  are  so  much  more  conspicuously 
identified  with  our  Revolution,  and  who  contributed  so  pre-emi- 
nently to  promote  its  success,  I  consider  myself  rather  as  the 
instrument  than  the  cause  of  the  union  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  late  election.  In  surmounting,  in  favor  of  my  humble  preten- 
sions, the  difficulties  which  so  often  produce  division  in  like  occur- 
rences, it  is  obvious  that  other  powerful  causes,  indicating  the 
great  strength  and  stability  of  our  Union,  have  essentially  con- 
tributed to  draw  you  together.  That  these  powerful  causes  exist, 
and  that  they  are  permanent  is  my  fixed  opinion;  that  they  may 
produce  a  like  accord  in  all  questions  touching,  however  remotely, 
the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  our  country  will  always 
be  the  object  of  my  most  fervent  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Author 
of  All  Good. 

In  a  government  which  is  founded  by  the  people,  who  possess 
exclusively  the  sovereignty,  it  seems  proper  that  the  person  who 
may  be  placed  by  their  suffrages  in  this  high  trust  should  declare 
on  commencing  its  duties  the  principles  on  which  he  intends  to 
conduct  the  administration.     If  the  person  thus  elected  has  served 
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the  preceding  term,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  to  review  its 
principal  occurrences  and  to  give  such  further  explanation  respect- 
ing them  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  useful  to  his  constituents. 
The  events  of  one  year  have  influence  on  those  of  another,  and, 
in  like  manner  of  a  preceding  on  the  succeeding  administration. 
The  movements  of  a  great  nation  are  connected  in  all  their  parts. 
If  errors  have  been  committed  they  ought  to  be  corrected;  if  the 
policy  is  sound  it  ought  to  be  supported.  It  is  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  that  our  fellow  citizens  are  en- 
abled to  judge  correctly  of  the  past  and  to  give  a  proper  direction 
to  the  future. 

Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  term  the  United 
States  had  concluded  a  war  with  a  very  powerful  nation  on  condi- 
tions equal  and  honorable  to  both  parties.  The  events  of  that 
war  are  too  recent  and  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  of  all 
to  require  a  development  from  me.  Our  commerce  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  driven  from  the  sea;  our  Atlantic  and  inland 
frontiers  were  invaded  in  almost  every  part;  the  waste  of  life 
along  our  coast  and  on  some  parts  of  our  inland  frontiers,  to  the 
defense  of  which  our  gallant  and  patriotic  citizens  were  called, 
was  immense,  in  addition  to  which  not  less  than  $120,000,000 
were  added  at  its  end  to  the  public  debt. 

As  soon  as  the  war  had  terminated,  the  nation,  admonished  by 
its  events,  resolved  to  place  itself  in  a  situation  which  should  be 
better  calculated  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  evil,  and, 
in  case  it  should  recur,  to  mitigate  its  calamities.  With  this  view, 
after  reducing  our  land  force  to  the  basis  of  a  peace  establishment, 
which  has  been  further  modified  since,  provision  was  made  for  the 
construction  of  fortifications  at  proper  points  through  the  whole 
extent  of  our  coast  and  such  an  augmentation  of  our  naval  force 
as  should  be  well  adapted  to  both  purposes.  The  laws  making 
this  provision  were  passed  in  1815  and  1816,  and  it  has  been  since 
the  constant  effort  of  the  Executive  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  advantage  of  these  fortifications  and  of  an  augmented 
naval  force  in  the  extent  contemplated,  in  a  point  of  economy, 
has  been  fully  illustrated  by  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
and  Naval  Commissioners  lately  communicated  to  Congress,  by 
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which  it  appears  that  in  an  invasion  by  20,000  men,  with  a  corre- 
spondent naval  force,  in  a  campaign  of  six  months  only,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  construction  of  the  works  would  be  defrayed  by 
the  difference  in  the  sum  necessary  to  maintain  the  force  which 
would  be  adequate  to  our  defense  with  the  aid  of  those  works  and 
that  which  would  be  incurred  without  them.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is  obvious.  If  fortifications  are  judiciously  placed  on 
our  great  inlets,  as  distant  from  our  cities  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  they  will  form  the  only  points  of  attack,  and  the  enemy 
will  be  detained  there  by  a  small  regular  force  a  sufficient  time  to 
enable  our  militia  to  collect  and  repair  to  that  on  which  the  attack 
is  made.  A  force  adequate  to  the  enemy,  collected  at  that  single 
point,  with  suitable  preparation  for  such  others  as  might  be  men- 
aced, is  all  that  would  be  requisite.  But  if  there  were  no  fortifi- 
cations, then  the  enemy  might  go  where  he  pleased,  and,  changing 
his  position  and  sailing  from  place  to  place,  our  force  must  be 
called  out  and  spread  in  vast  numbers  along  the  whole  coast  and 
on  both  sides  of  every  bay  and  river  as  high  up  in  each  as  it 
might  be  navigable  for  ships  of  war.  By  these  fortifications,  sup- 
ported by  our  Navy,  to  which  they  would  afford  like  support,  we 
should  present  to  other  powers  an  armed  front  from  St.  Croix  to 
the  Sabine,  which  would  protect  in  the  event  of  war  our  whole 
coast  and  interior  from  invasion;  and  even  in  the  wars  of  other 
powers,  in  which  we  were  neutral,  they  would  be  found  eminently 
useful,  as,  by  keeping  their  public  ships  at  a  distance  from  our 
cities,  peace  and  order  in  them  would  be  preserved  and  the 
Government  be  protected  from  insult. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  these  measures  have  not  been 
resorted  to  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  other  powers.  Such  a  dispo- 
sition does  not  exist  toward  any  power.  Peace  and  good  will 
have  been,  and  will  hereafter  be,  cultivated  with  all,  and  by  the 
most  faithful  regard  to  justice.  They  have  been  dictated  by  a 
love  of  peace,  of  economy,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  save  the  lives 
of  our  fellow-citizens  from  that  destruction  and  our  country  from 
that  devastation  which  are  inseparable  from  war  when  it  finds  us 
unprepared  for  it.  It  is  believed,  and  experience  has  shown,  that 
such  a  preparation  is  the  best  expedient  that  can  be  resorted  to 
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to  prevent  war.  I  add  with  much  pleasure  that  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  these  measures  of  defense,  and 
that  they  will  be  completed  in  a  few  years,  considering  the  great 
extent  and  importance  of  the  object,  if  the  plan  be  zealously  and 
steadily  persevered  in. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  in  what  relates  to  foreign 
powers  is  always  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
nation.  Its  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  fisheries,  reve- 
nue, in  short,  its  peace,  may  all  be  affected  by  it.  Attention  is 
therefore  due  to  this  subject. 

At  the  period  adverted  to,  the  powers  of  Europe,  after  having 
been  engaged  in  long  and  destructive  wars  with  each  other,  had 
concluded  a  peace,  which  happily  still  exists.  Our  peace  with  the 
power  with  whom  we  had  been  engaged  had  also  been  concluded. 
The  war  between  Spain  and  the  colonies  in  South  America,  which 
had  commenced  many  years  before,  was  then  the  only  conflict 
that  remained  unsettled.  This  being  a  contest  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  community,  in  which  other  powers  had  not 
interfered,  was  not  affected  by  their  accommodations. 

This  contest  was  considered  at  an  early  stage  by  my  predecessor 
a  civil  war  in  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to  equal  rights  in  our 
ports.  This  decision,  the  first  made  by  any  power,  being  formed 
on  great  consideration  of  the  comparative  strength  and  resources 
of  the  parties,  the  length  of  time,  and  successful  opposition  made 
by  the  colonies,  and  of  all  other  circumstances  on  which  it  ought 
to  depend,  was  in  strict  accord  with  the  law  of  nations.  Congress 
has  invariably  acted  on  this  principle,  having  made  no  change  in 
our  relations  with  either  party.  Our  attitude  has  therefore  been 
that  of  neutrality  between  them,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Government  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  No  aid  has  been 
afforded  to  either,  nor  has  any  privilege  been  enjoyed  by  the  one 
which  has  not  been  equally  open  to  the  other  party,  and  every  ex- 
ertion has  been  made  in  its  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  illegal  equipments  with  equal  rigor  against  both. 

By  this  equality  between  the  parties  their  public  vessels  have 
been  received  in  our  ports  on  the  same  footing;  they  have  enjoyed 
an  equal  right  to  purchase  and  export  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and 
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every  other  supply,  the  exportation  of  all  articles  whatever  being 
permitted  under  laws  which  were  passed  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest;  our  citizens  have  traded  equally  with 
both,  and  their  commerce  with  each  has  been  alike  protected  by 
the  Government, 

Respecting  the  attitude  which  it  may  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  hereafter  between  the  parties,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  neutrality  heretofore 
observed  should  still  be  adhered  to.  From  the  change  in  the 
Government  of  Spain  and  the  negotiation  now  depending,  invited 
by  the  Cortes  and  accepted  by  the  colonies,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  their  differences  will  be  settled  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
colonies.  Should  the  war  be  continued,  the  United  States,  regard- 
ing its  occurrences,  will  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  adopt  such 
measures  respecting  it  as  their  honor  and  interest  may  require. 

Shortly  after  the  general  peace  a  band  of  adventurers  took 
advantage  of  this  conflict  and  of  the  facility  which  it  afforded  to 
establish  a  system  of  buccaneering  in  the  neighboring  seas,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and,  as 
was  represented,  of  that  of  other  powers.  Of  this  spirit  and  of  its 
injurious  bearing  on  the  United  States  strong  proofs  were  afforded 
by  the  establishment  at  Amelia  Island,  and  the  purposes  to  which 
it  was  made  instrumental  by  this  band  in  18 17,  and  by  the  occur- 
rences which  took  place  in  other  parts  of  Florida  in  18 18,  the 
details  of  which  in  both  instances  are  too  well  known  to  require 
to  be  now  recited.  I  am  satisfied  had  a  less  decisive  course  been 
adopted  that  the  worst  consequences  would  have  resulted  from  it. 
We  have  seen  that  these  checks,  decisive  as  they  were,  were  not 
sufficient  to  crush  that  piratical  spirit.  Many  culprits  brought 
within  our  limits  have  been  condemned  to  suffer  death,  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  that  atrocious  crime.  The  decisions  of  upright 
and  enlightened  tribunals  fall  equally  on  all  whose  crimes  subject 
them,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  law,  to  its  censure.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Executive  not  to  suffer  the  executions  under  these 
decisions  to  transcend  the  great  purpose  for  which  punishment  is 
necessary.  The  full  benefit  of  example  being  secured,  policy  as 
well  as  humanity  equally  forbids  that  they  should  be  carried 
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further.  1  have  acted  on  this  principle,  pardoning  those  who  appear 
to  have  been  led  astray  by  ignorance  of  the  criminality  of  the  acts 
they  had  committed,  and  suffering  the  law  to  take  effect  on  those 
only  in  whose  favor  no  extenuating  circumstances  could  be  urged. 

Great  confidence  is  entertained  that  the  late  treaty  with  Spain, 
which  has  been  ratified  by  both  the  parties,  and  the  ratifications 
whereof  have  been  exchanged,  has  placed  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  on  a  basis  of  permanent  friendship.  The  provision 
made  by  it  for  such  of  our  citizens  as  have  claims  on  Spain  of  the 
character  described  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  very  satisfactory  to 
them,  and  the  boundary  which  is  established  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  parties  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  heretofore  in 
dispute,  has,  it  is  thought,  been  settled  on  conditions  just  and 
advantageous  to  both.  But  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida  too 
much  importance  can  not  be  attached.  It  secures  to  the  United 
States  a  territory  important  in  itself,  and  whose  importance  is 
much  increased  by  its  bearing  on  many  of  the  highest  interests  of 
the  Union.  It  opens  to  several  of  the  neighboring  States  a  free 
passage  to  the  ocean,  through  the  Province  ceded,  by  several 
rivers  having  their  sources  high  up  within  their  limits.  It  secures 
us  against  all  future  annoyance  from  powerful  Indian  tribes.  It 
gives  us  several  excellent  harbors  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  ships 
of  war  of  the  largest  size.  It  covers  by  its  position  in  the  Gulf, 
the  Mississippi  and  other  great  waters  within  our  extended  limits, 
and  thereby  enables  the  United  States  to  afford  complete  protec- 
tion to  the  vast  and  very  valuable  productions  of  our  whole 
Western  country,  which  find  a  market  through  those  streams. 

By  a  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  bearing  date  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1818,  the  convention  regulating  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1815,  which  was  about  expiring,  was  revived  and  con- 
tinued for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  time  of  its  expiration. 
By  that  treaty,  also,  the  differences  which  had  arisen  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  respecting  the  right  claimed  by  the  United  States 
for  her  citizens  to  take  and  cure  fish  on  the  coast  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  with  other  differences  on  import- 
ant interests,  were  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
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No  agreement  has  yet  been  entered  into  respecting  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  this  continent.  The  restraints  imposed  on  that 
commerce  by  Great  Britain,  and  reciprocated  by  the  United 
States  on  a  principle  of  defense,  continue  still  in  force. 

The  negotiation  with  France  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  last  summer  had  been  commenced  at  Paris,  has  since  been 
transferred  to  this  city,  and  will  be  pursued  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  that  it  may  terminate  in  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both 
parties. 

Our  relations  with  the  Barbary  Powers  are  preserved  in  the 
same  state  and  by  the  same  means  that  were  employed  when  I 
came  into  this  office.  As  early  as  1801  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  a  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce,  and  no  period  has  intervened,  a  short  term  excepted, 
when  it  was  thought  advisable  to  withdraw  it.  The  great  interests 
which  the  United  States  have  in  the  Pacific,  in  commerce  and  in 
the  fisheries,  have  also  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  naval  force 
there.  In  disposing  of  this  force  in  both  instances  the  most 
effectual  measures  in  our  power  have  been  taken,  without  inter- 
fering with  its  other  duties,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
and  of  piracy  in  the  neighboring  seas. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  their  resources, 
the  extent  of  their  revenue,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  raised 
affords  a  most  gratifying  spectacle.  The  payment  of  nearly 
$67,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  with  the  great  progress  made 
in  measures  of  defense  and  in  other  improvements  of  various 
kinds  since  the  late  war,  are  conclusive  proofs  of  this  extraordinary 
prosperity,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  these  expendi- 
tures have  been  defrayed  without  a  burthen  on  the  people,  the 
direct  tax  and  excise  having  been  repealed  soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war,  and  the  revenue  applied  to  these  great 
objects  having  been  raised  in  a  manner  not  to  be  felt.  Our 
great  resources  therefore  remain  untouched  for  any  purpose 
which  may  affect  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation.     For  all  such 
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purposes  they  are  inexhaustible.  They  are  more  especially  to  be 
found  in  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  in  the  devotion  with  which  they  would  yield  up  by 
any  just  measure  of  taxation  all  their  property  in  support  of  the 
rights  and  honor  of  their  country. 

Under  the  present  depression  of  prices,  affecting  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  and  every  branch  of  industry,  proceeding 
from  causes  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  the  revenue  has  con- 
siderably diminished,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  compel 
Congress  either  to  abandon  these  great  measures  of  defense  or 
to  resort  to  loans  or  internal  taxes  to  supply  the  deficiency.  On 
the  presumption  that  this  depression  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  arising  from  it  would  be  temporary,  loans  were  author- 
ized for  the  demands  of  the  last  and  present  year.  Anxious  to 
relieve  my  fellow-citizens  in  1817  from  every  burthen  which  could 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  state  of  the  Treasury  permitting  it,  I 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes,  knowing  that  such 
relief  was  then  peculiarly  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  great  ex- 
ertions made  in  the  late  war.  I  made  that  recommendation  under 
a  pledge  that  should  the  public  exigencies  require  a  recurrence 
to  them  at  any  time  while  I  remained  in  this  trust,  I  would  with 
equal  promptitude  perform  the  duty  which  would  then  be  alike 
incumbent  on  me.  By  the  experiment  now  making  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  next  session  of  Congress  whether  the  revenue  shall 
have  been  so  augmented  as  to  be  adequate  to  all  these  necessary 
purposes.  Should  the  deficiency  still  continue,  and  especially 
should  it  be  probable  that  it  would  be  permanent,  the  course  to 
be  pursued  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious.  I  am  satisfied  that  un- 
der certain  circumstances  loans  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  ad- 
vantage. I  am  equally  well  satisfied,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
demands  of  the  current  year,  especially  in  time  of  peace,  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  revenue  of  that  year. 

I  have  never  dreaded,  nor  have  I  ever  shunned,  in  any  situa- 
tion in  which  I  have  been  placed,  making  appeals  to  the  virtue 
and  patriotism  of  my  fellow-citizens,  well  knowing  that  they  could 
never  be  made  in  vain,  especially  in  times  of  great  emergency  or 
for  purposes  of  high  national  importance.     Independently  of  the 
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exigency  of  the  case,  many  considerations  of  great  weight  urge  a 
policy  having  in  view  a  provision  of  revenue  to  meet  to  a  certain 
extent  the  demands  of  the  nation,  without  relying  altogether  on 
the  precarious  resource  of  foreign  commerce.  I  am  satisfied  that 
internal  duties  and  excises,  with  corresponding  imposts  on  foreign 
articles  of  the  same  kind,  would,  without  imposing  any  serious 
burdens  on  the  people,  enhance  the  price  of  produce,  promote 
our  manufactures,  and  augment  the  revenue,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  made  it  more  secure  and  permanent. 

The  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  has  long  been 
an  essential  part  of  our  system,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
executed  in  a  manner  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  intended  by  it. 
We  have  treated  them  as  independent  nations,  without  their  hav- 
ing any  substantial  pretensions  to  that  rank.  The  distinction  has 
flattered  their  pride,  retarded  their  improvement,  and  in  many  in- 
stances paved  the  way  to  their  destruction.  The  progress  of  our 
settlements  westward,  supported  as  they  are  by  a  dense  popula- 
tion, has  constantly  driven  them  back,  with  almost  the  total  sac- 
rifice of  the  lands  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon. 
They  have  claims  on  the  magnanimity  and,  I  may  add,  on  the 
justice  of  this  nation  which  we  must  all  feel.  We  should  become 
their  real  benefactors  ;  we  should  perform  the  office  of  their  Great 
Father,  the  endearing  title  which  they  emphatically  give  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Union.  Their  sovereignty  over  vast  ter- 
ritories should  cease,  in  lieu  of  which  the  right  of  soil  should  be 
secured  to  each  individual  and  his  posterity  in  competent  por- 
tions; and  for  the  territory  thus  ceded  by  each  tribe  some  reason- 
able equivalent  should  be  granted,  to  be  vested  in  permanent 
funds  for  the  support  of  civil  government  over  them  and  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  for  their  instruction  in  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry, and  to  provide  sustenance  for  them  until  they  could  pro- 
vide it  for  themselves.  My  earnest  hope  is  that  Congress  will 
digest  some  plan,  founded  on  these  principles,  with  such  improve- 
ments as  their  wisdom  may  suggest,  and  carry  it  into  effect  as 
soon  as  it  may  be  practicable. 

Europe  is  again  unsettled  and  the  prospect  of  war  increasing. 
Should  the  flame  light  up  in  any  quarter,  how  far  it  may  extend 
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it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  It  is  our  peculiar  felicity  to  be  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  causes  which  produce  this  menacing 
aspect  elsewhere.  With  every  power  we  are  in  perfect  amity,  and 
it  is  our  interest  to  remain  so  if  it  be  practicable  on  just  condi- 
tions. I  see  no  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  variance  with  any 
power,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  violation  of  our  maritime  rights. 
In  these  contests,  should  they  occur,  and  to  whatever  extent  they 
may  be  carried,  we  shall  be  neutral;  but  as  a  neutral  power  we 
have  rights  which  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain.  For  like  injuries  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  seek  redress  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  in  full 
confidence  that,  injuring  none,  none  would  knowingly  injure  us. 
For  more  imminent  dangers  we  should  be  prepared,  and  it  should 
always  be  recollected  that  such  preparation  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  and  wishes  of  our 
constituents  can  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  in  averting  dangers 
of  every  kind.  We  should  recollect  also  that  the  season  of  peace 
is  best  adapted  to  these  preparations. 

If  we  turn  our  attention,  fellow-citizens,  more  immediately  to 
the  internal  concerns  of  our  country,  and  more  especially  to  those 
on  which  its  future  welfare  depends,  we  have  every  reason  to 
anticipate  the  happiest  results.  It  is  now  rather  more  than  forty- 
four  years  since  we  declared  our  independence,  and  thirty-seven 
since  it  was  acknowledged.  The  talents  and  virtues  which  were 
displayed  in  that  great  struggle  were  a  sure  presage  of  all  that  has 
since  followed.  A  people  who  were  able  to  surmount  in  their  in- 
fant state  such  great  perils  would  be  more  competent  as  they  rose 
into  manhood  to  repel  any  which  they  might  meet  in  their  prog- 
ress. Their  physical  strength  would  be  more  adequate  to  for- 
eign danger,  and  the  practice  of  self-government,  aided  by  the 
light  of  experience,  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  effect  equally 
salutary  on  all  those  questions  connected  with  the  internal  organ- 
ization.    These  favorable  anticipations  have  been  realized. 

In  our  whole  system.  National  and  State,  we  have  shunned  all 
the  defects  which  unceasingly  preyed  on  the  vitals  and  destroyed 
the  ancient  Republics.  In  them  there  were  distinct  orders,  a 
nobility  and  a  people,  or  the  people  governed  in  one  assembly. 
Thus,  in  the  one  instance  there  was  a  perpetual  conflict  between 
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the  orders  in  society  for  the  ascendency,  in  which  the  victory  of 
either  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  the 
ruin  of  the  state;  in  the  other,  in  which  the  people  governed  in  a 
body,  and  whose  dominions  seldom  exceeded  the  dimensions  of  a 
county  in  one  of  our  States,  a  tumultuous  and  disorderly  move- 
ment permitted  only  a  transitory  existence.  In  this  great  nation 
there  is  but  one  order,  that  of  the  people,  whose  power,  by  a  pe- 
culiarly happy  improvement  of  the  representative  principle,  is 
transferred  from  them,  without  impairing  in  the  slightest  degree 
their  sovereignty,  to  bodies  of  their  own  creation,  and  to  persons 
elected  by  themselves,  in  the  full  extent  necessary  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  free,  enlightened,  and  efficient  government.  The  whole 
system  is  elective,  the  complete  sovereignty  being  in  the  people, 
and  every  officer  in  every  department  deriving  his  authority  from 
and  being  responsible  to  them  for  his  conduct. 

Our  career  has  corresponded  with  this  great  outline.  Perfec- 
tion in  our  organization  could  not  have  been  expected  in  the 
outset  either  in  the  National  or  State  Governments  or  in  tracing 
the  line  between  their  respective  powers.  But  no  serious  conflict 
has  arisen,  nor  any  contest  but  such  as  are  managed  by  argument 
and  by  a  fair  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  many 
of  the  defects  which  experience  had  clearly  demonstrated  in  both 
Governments  have  been  remedied.  By  steadily  pursuing  this 
course  in  this  spirit  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  sys- 
tem will  soon  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  hu- 
man institutions  are  capable,  and  that  the  movement  in  all  its 
branches  will  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  order  and  harmony  as  to 
command  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  physical  attainments  have  not  been  less  eminent.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  river  Mississippi  was  shut  up  and  our  Western 
brethren  had  no  outlet  for  their  commerce.  What  has  been  the 
progress  since  that  time  ?  The  river  has  not  only  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  with 
all  its  tributary  streams  (with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Red  River  only),  but  Louisiana,  with  a  fair  and  liberal  boundary  on 
the  western  side  and  the  Floridas  on  the  eastern,  have  been  ceded 
to  us.  The  United  States  now  enjoy  the  complete  and  uninter- 
rupted sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory  from  St.  Croix  to  the 
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Sabine.  New  States,  settled  from  among  ourselves  in  this  and 
in  other  parts,  have  been  admitted  into  our  Union  in  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  sovereignty  with  the  original  States.  Our 
population  has  augmented  in  an  astonishing  degree  and  extended 
in  every  direction.  We  now,  fellow-citizens,  comprise  within  our 
limits  the  dimensions  and  faculties  of  a  great  power  under  a  Gov- 
ernment possessing  all  the  energies  of  any  government  ever  known 
to  the  Old  World,  with  an  utter  incapacity  to  oppress  the  people. 

Entering  with  these  views  the  office  which  I  have  just  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  execute  with  fidelity  and  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  I  derive  great  satisfaction  from  a  knowledge  that  I  shall 
be  assisted  in  the  several  Departments  by  the  very  enlightened 
and  upright  citizens  from  whom  I  have  received  so  much  aid  in 
the  preceding  term.  With  full  confidence  in  the  continuance  of 
that  candor  and  generous  indulgence  from  my  fellow-citizens  at 
large  which  I  have  heretofore  experienced,  and  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  I  shall  forthwith  com- 
mence the  duties  of  the  high  trust  to  which  you  have  called  me.* 

March  5,  1821. 

TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  March  31,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  I  have  been  in  this  office  many 
newspapers  have  been  sent  to  me,  from  every  part  of 
the  Union,  unsought,  which  having  neither  time  nor 
curiosity  to  read,  are  in  effect  thrown  away.  I  should 
have  stopped  the  practice,  but  from  dehcacy  to  the 
Editors,  &  expecting  also  that  they  would  subject  me 
to  no  charge.     Lately  I  have  been  informed  that  the 

'  "  March  4th,  1821,  Sunday. — And  the  commencement  of  the  second  term  of 
the  Administration  of  James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States. 
But,  the  administration  of  the  official  oath,  which  the  Constitution  prescribes 
that  he  shall  take  before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  the  office,  being  postponed 
till  to-morrow,  this  day  was  a  sort  of  interregnum,  during  which  there  was  no 
person  qualified  to  act  as  President ;  an  event  of  no  importance  now,  but  which 
might  be  far  otherwise  under  supposable  circumstances."— il/i'w<7»Vj  of  John 
Quincy  Adams, 
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same  practice  took  place  in  your  time,  &  had  been 
tolerated  till  you  retired,  when  the  Editors  sent  you 
bills  for  the  amount  of  the  subscription  to  their  papers, 
for  the  eight  years,  making  an  enormous  sum.  Be 
so  kind  as  to  inform  me  whether  this  was  the  fact,  as 
in  case  it  was  I  may  write  to  the  Editors  (a  few 
excepted  &  very  few)  not  to  send  them. 

The  law  for  executing  the  Florida  treaty  has  sub- 
jected me  to  great  trouble  and  embarrassment.  The 
organizing  a  gov'  in  Florida  &  appointing  of  ofificers 
there,  is  in  itself  a  serious  duty.  I  have  as  yet  ap- 
pointed the  gov^.  only,  who  is  Gen!  Jackson.  The 
institution  of  a  board  of  Commissioners  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  on  Spain,  is  attended  with  still  greater 
difficulty.  In  general  the  persons  best  qualified  live 
in  the  great  towns,  especially  to  the  Eastward.  In 
those  towns  also  the  claimants  live.  If  I  appoint 
a  Commissi"  in  one  only,  &  not  in  the  others,  all  the 
latter  will  complain  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  appoint 
them  in  all,  the  number  not  admitting  of  it.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  best  to  avoid  the  great  towns,  & 
propose  to  appoint  Govf  King  of  Maine,  Judge 
Green  of  Fredericksburg  &  Judge  White  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.;  two  lawyers  &  one  merchant.  They  are 
all  able  &  upright  men  unconnected  with  the  claims  or 
claimants.  I  may  make  some  change,  the  Comm?  not 
having  issued  &  therefore  wish  you  not  to  mention  it. 

From  Europe  we  have  nothing  interesting  since 
the  accounts  lately  published  of  the  menaced  move- 
ment on  Naples,  by  Austria  &  perhaps  Russia  & 
Prussia,   though  it  is  intimated  that  the  two  latter 
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will  only  place  armies  of  observation  near  the  scene 
of  action,  to  be  governed  by  events  &  also  of  the 
decision  of  the  British  gov'  not  to  interfere  in  the 
contest. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington,  May  19,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — Had  I  received  your  letter  respecting 
Mr.  Robt.  Taylor,  before  the  appointment  of  General 
Peo-ram  to  the  office  of  Marshall  was  made,  I  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  appoint  Mr.  Taylor.  But  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  wish  on  the  subject,  &  being 
apprised  by  the  person  who  sent  forward  the  resigna- 
tion of  General  Moore,  that  an  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  would  be  necessary,  as  Judge 
Tucker  intended  to  hold  a  Court,  as  soon  as  the 
vacancy  was  filled,  &  not  before,  I  acted  without  the 
usual  delay.  General  Pegram  occurred  to  me  as  a 
person  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office,  &  whose  appointment  promised  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public.  I  had  not  heard  from  him  nor  did 
I  know  that  he  would  accept  it.  I  thought  if  he  de- 
clined it,  that  I  should  have  done  my  duty  in  having 
offered  it  to  him  &  gained  time  to  receive  &  weigh  the 
applications  &  pretentions  of  others.  He  accepted 
the  office,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  appointment, 
tho'  the  commission,  being  directed  to  Petersburg  did 
not  immediately  reach  him.  The  census  had  not 
been  fully  taken  under  General  Moore,  which  was 
another  strong  motive  for  despatch.      His  health  & 
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mind  had  been  severely  shocked,  as  I  heard,  by  disease 
&  on  his  own  account  as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  I 
was  glad  that  he  withdrew.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
suffered  much  from  that  cause,  by  the  misconduct  of 
his  deputies. 

I  have  at  length  made  the  arrangements,  and  ap- 
pointments, that  were  enjoined  on  me  by  the  late 
law  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  with  Spain. 
Judge  White  of  Tennessee,  Gov'  King  of  Maine  & 
Mr.  Tazewell  are  the  commiss'.^  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  on  Spain.  D^  Watkins  of  Baltimore  is  Secre- 
tary &  Jos:  Forrest  of  this  city.  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

The  territory  from  S?  Marys  to  Cape  Florida  makes 
one  collection  district  for  the  revenue  ;  from  the  Cape 
to  Apalachicola,  a  second  ;  &  thence  to  the  Perdido, 
the  third.  At  the  last  I  have  appointed  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Scott  collector,  Steuben  Smith  naval  officer,  who 
will  appoint  John  Martin  Baker,  Inspector.  At 
St.  Augustine,  Mr.  Hackley  is  appointed  surveyor  and 
Inspector.  The  salaries  to  these  offices  will  be  small, 
but  I  shall  endeavor  to  send  them  to  their  stations  in 
a  public  vessel,  &  have  them  quartered  in  the  public 
buildings.  The  territory  ceded  having  been  divided 
under  Spain  into  two  provinces,  &  St.  Augustine  being 
so  very  distant  from  Pensacola  &  separated  by  a 
wilderness,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  retain  in  some 
circumstances  that  form.  The  appointment  of  the 
Governor  extends  of  course  over  the  whole ;  but  as 
he  will  probably  reside  at  Pensacola,  a  secretary  is 
appointed  for  St.  Augustine,  and  another  for  Pensa- 
cola.    Two  judicial  districts  are  also  formed,  &  one 
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judge  appointed  for  each.  Mr.  Fromentin  to  the  one, 
and  Mr.  Duvall,  formerly  member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky  for  the  other.  Judge  Anderson's  son  is 
appointed  district  attorney  for  Pensacola. 

Mr.  (now  Baron)  de  Neuville,  has  been  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Adams  a  commercial  treaty,  without  much 
prospect  from  the  beginning  of  concluding  one.  The 
restrictive  duties  on  both  sides  had  cut  up  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries,  which  on  our  part 
was  making  its  way  in  France,  thro'  England,  Nice, 
Genoa  &c.  &  had  not  Florida  been  surrendered,  would 
have  been  smuggled  from  France  into  the  United 
States  through  its  ports.  There  is  "reason  to  think 
that  this  resource  had  been  in  part  relied  on  in  the  early 
stages.  The  great  inequality  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  France,  compared  with  those  of  the  U.  States  was 
as  you  know  the  motive  to  our  last  law,  which  pro- 
duced that  of  France,  which  cut  up  the  commerce  be- 
tween us.  He  proposed  a  reduction  of  one  third  of 
the  existing  duties  on  both  sides,  which  would  still 
preserve  the  inequality.  This  was  rejected.  He  has 
been  offered  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  French  wines 
&  silks  or  an  augmentation  on  silks  from  China  in 
lieu  of  the  latter,  simply  for  the  establishment  of 
equality  on  ships  on  the  principle  of  our  act  of  the 
3rd.  of  March  18 15,  which  he  has  refused.  He  has 
since  been  offered  a  regulation  on  another  principle, 
that  of  a  nominal  equality  on  both  sides,  of  one  and 
half  pr.  cent  for  example,  on  the  articles  ad  valorem, 
which  on  a  vessel  of  250  tons  if  loaded  with  cotton 
would  make  a  duty  of  450  dolrs.,  a  regulation,  not- 
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withstanding  its  nominal  equality,  which  by  the 
greater  bulk  &  less  value  of  our  articles,  would  oper- 
ate decidedly  in  favor  of  France,  &  he  now  has  this 
proposition  under  consideration  but  with  little  expec- 
tation of  his  accepting  it.  In  short  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  much  if  any  prospect  of  an  agreement. 

The  reduction  of  the  army  is  now  completed.  It 
has  been  a  painful  duty,  as  it  will  dismiss  many  good 
officers,  who  had  relied  on  the  profession  as  a  support 
&  have  no  other  resource  at  present. 

The  termination  of  the  Neapolitan  movement,  has, 
by  its  manner  disgraced  that  country,  if  it  does  not 
injure  the  cause  in  Spain  &  Portugal.  The  founda- 
tion is  weak  ;  the  people  are  ignorant,  depraved  &  un- 
equal to  such  a  trial. 

Mrs.  Monroe  &  Mrs.  Hay  have  been  sick  since 
Congress  left  us  &  recently  our  g'.'^daughter,  Horten- 
sia,  has  been  dangerously  ill  with  a  sore  throat  & 
fever  which  had  nearly  carried  her  off.  The  com- 
plaint is  atmospheric,  &  has  taken  off  several  children 
in  this  part  of  the  city.  The  fever  has  left  her  &  her 
throat  getting  well,  but  she  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
I  shall  move  them  to  Loudoun  (where  Mrs.  Gouver- 
neur  was  sent  with  her  child  for  safety)  as  soon  as 
she  can  travel.  The  Board  of  Commiss'.'  will  meet 
the  I  St.  of  June  &  I  wish  to  be  here  to  confer  with 
them  generally  on  their  business  ;  and  other  concerns 
will  necessarily  bring  me  here  occasionally,  so  that 
for  the  present  my  residence  will  be  principally  in 
Loudoun.  Should  we  visit  Albemarle,  or  I  alone,  we 
shall  certainly  call  on  you. 
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TO    GENERAL    JACKSON. 

Washington,  May  23,  1S21. 

Dear  Sir, — This  letter,  with  such  further  com- 
munications from  the  Secretaries  of  State  &  War  as 
the  arrangements  in  Florida  may  require,  will  be  for- 
warded to  Milledgeville  by  mail,  and  thence  by  a 
special  messenger  to  you  at  Pensacola,  or  elsewhere, 
to  whatever  place  you  may  be  at. 

The  arrangements  under  the  treaty  being  com- 
mitted to  me  by  a  concise  law,  expressed  in  general 
terms,  I  have  bestowed  on  the  subject  all  the  con- 
sideration which  its  high  importance  required,  and 
used  my  best  exertions  to  give  effect  to  every  object 
contemplated  by  it,  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  just 
claims  of  my  country.  Several  duties,  distinct  in  their 
nature,  were  enjoined  on  me  by  the  law.  The  ter- 
ritory ceded  was  to  be  taken  possession  of,  &  the 
Spanish  officers  &  soldiers  were  to  be  transferred  to 
Cuba  :  A  temporary  government  was  to  be  organized 
over  the  Floridas,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and 
religion,  for  which  purposes  the  military,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious powers,  heretofore  exercised  by  the  author- 
ities of  Spain,  should  be  vested  in  proper  officers  of 
the  United  States,  and  exercised  in  such  manner  as 
should  be  designated.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  revenue  and  slave  trade  were  declared  to 
be  in  force  in  the  said  territories,  and  it  was  enjoined 
on  me  to  establish  such  districts  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  and  to  appoint  such  officers,  whose  com- 
missions should  expire  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
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to  enforce  the  said  laws  as  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. The  establishment  of  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  westward  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  another  object,  and  the  institution  of  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  to  consist  of  three  persons 
for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  such  of  our  citizens 
as  had  been  plundered  at  sea  and  elsewhere,  was  a 
third.  As  incident  to  the  last  was  the  distribution  of 
5  millions  of  dollars,  should  the  claims  amount  to 
that  sum,  by  a  proportionate  reduction  of  each,  so  as 
to  render  to  every  one  justice,  giving  him  his  due  and 
no  more,  and  in  so  doing,  sustain  the  character  of  the 
government  &  nation  for  integrity  and  impartiality. 

Altho'  these  duties  were  distinct,  and  to  be  per- 
formed at  places  very  distant  from  each  other,  yet  in 
providing  for  their  execution  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  take  a  combined  view  of  the  whole,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  officers  especially  to  look  to  the  na- 
tion :  distributing  them  among  the  States,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  practicable,  without  neglecting  other  objects 
equally  important. 

In  executing  that  portion  of  the  trust  relating  to 
the  Floridas,  I  have  gratified  in  a  high  degree  my 
feelings  in  committing  the  chief  power  to  you,  who 
have  rendered  such  important  services,  and  have  such 
just  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  your  country.  It  must 
be  agreeable  to  you,  for  many  considerations  which 
will  occur,  to  take  possession  of  the  Floridas,  and 
cause  the  Spanish  authorities  and  troops  to  be  re- 
moved to  Cuba.  It  must  be  equally  so  to  estab- 
lish  the  government   of  the   United   States,   and  to 
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administer  it  in  their  behalf,  in  those  territories,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  nation  generally  have 
beheld  with  profound  interest  and  satisfaction  your 
appointment,  considering  it  a  just  tribute  of  respect 
to  your  extraordinary  services  and  merit,  and  having 
the  fullest  confidence  that  its  duties  will  be  dischargfed 
with  the  utmost  ability  and  integrity. 

As  the  territory  had  been  divided  into  two  provinces 
under  Spain,  and  still  retained  that  form,  notwith- 
standing all  that  part  of  W.  Florida  west  of  the  Per- 
dido  had  been  taken  from  it,  and  more  especially  as 
Pensacola  &  St.  Augustine  were  separated  at  such  a 
distance,  and  by  a  wilderness,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able, for  the  present,  to  adapt  the  arrangement,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  to  that  circumstance.  In  regard  to 
your  office,  both  provinces  will  form  but  one  territory. 
Your  powers  will  be  the  same  over  the  whole,  but  as 
your  residence  will  be  fixed  at  one  only,  and,  as  I  pre- 
sume, at  Pensacola,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  ap- 
point two  secretaries,  one  for  Pensacola,  and  the  other 
for  St.  Augustine,  both  equally  under  your  control. 
I  have  divided  the  territory,  with  a  view  to  revenue, 
into  three  districts,  that  portion  which  lies  between 
the  St.  Marys  and  Cape  Florida  into  one,  St.  Augus- 
tine being  its  port  of  entry  and  delivery  ;  that  between 
the  cape  and  the  Appalachicola  into  another,  St. 
Marys  being  its  port,  and  that  lying  between  the  Ap- 
palachicola and  the  Perdido  into  a  third,  Pensacola 
being  its  port.  I  have  established  two  Judicial  dis- 
tricts, one  Judge  in  each,  Pensacola  to  be  the  residence 
of  one,  and  St.  Augustine  of  the  other.      I  have  ap- 
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pointed  Mr.  Fromentin  Judge  at  the  former,  and  Mr. 
Duval  at  the  latter.  Both  these  gentlemen  I  presume 
you  are  acquainted  with,  the  one  having  served  in  the 
Senate,  from  Louisiana,  and  the  other  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Walton  of 
Georgia  is  Secretary  at  Pensacola,  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  Member  of  Congress  of  that 
name  who  voted  for,  and  signed,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  Mr.  Worthington  of  Maryland  is 
Secretary  at  St.  Augustine,  a  person  who  acted  as 
political  agent  of  the  U  States  some  years  at  Buenos 
Ayres  &  Chili. 

Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  of  Maryland,  is  appointed  to 
the  Collector  of  the  Customs,  Mr.  Steuben  Smith,  of 
New  York,  Naval  officer,  Mr.  Hackley,  of  Virginia, 
Surveyor,  and  Mr.  Baker,  of  this  place,  Inspector  at 
Pensacola.  The  first  mentioned  is  a  man  of  consider- 
able literary  acquirements  &  strict  integrity,  well  con- 
nected in  his  State.  The  second  is  the  son  of  Col. 
W™  Smith,  who  was  Aid  de  Camp  to  General  Wash- 
ington in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  London,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Adams,  former  President.  He 
is  the  nephew  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  and 
his  wife  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Adams.  Of  Mr.  Hackley 
you  may  have  heard  in  Spain,  his  wife  is  the  sister  of 
Governor  Randolph  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Madison, 
and  others,  our  friends,  have  strongly  recommended 
him  to  me.  As  these  persons  are,  I  believe,  literally 
poor,  as  is  indeed  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  formerly 
Consul  in   Spain  &   Italy,   and  in  whose   favor   Mr. 
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Jefferson  takes  an  interest,  I  wish  you  to  place  them,  if 
possible,  in  some  of  the  public  buildings,  of  which  I 
presume  there  are  some  not  necessary  for  your  own 
accommodation.  It  is  I  believe  customary  for  the 
revenue  officers  to  be  thus  provided,  wherever  it  is 
practicable,  and  in  no  instances  can  such  provision  be 
more  important,  or  indispensable  to  the  parties  than 
the  present.  Mr.  Rodman  of  New  York  is  appointed 
Collector  at  St.  Augustine,  and  Mr.  Mark  Hardin,  of 
N?  Carolina,  at  St.  Marks.  Young  Anderson  of 
Tennessee  is  appointed  District  Attorney. 

To  the  Board  of  Commissioners  Judge  White  of 
Tennessee,  Gov.  King,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Tazewell, 
of  Virginia  are  appointed.  As  the  claimants  reside 
in  the  great  towns  along  the  coast,  it  was  thought  best 
to  select  the  Commissioners  from  other  quarters,  in 
the  belief  that  as  they  would  be,  not  only  disinterested, 
but  unprejudiced  ;  being  equally  unacquainted  with 
the  parties  of  their  claims,  a  Board  thus  composed 
would  inspire  greater  confidence  in  the  nation,  if  its 
decisions  might  not  be  more  correct. 

Col.  Butler,  lately  of  your  staff,  is  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  4^?"  regiment  of  infantry,  and  Major 
Call  retains  his  rank  of  captain  in  the  line.  It  would 
have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  placed  the  latter  near 
you,  but,  on  great  consideration,  I  thought  it  better 
for  you,  as  well  as  myself,  to  pursue  the  course  I  have 
done.  Mr.  Walton  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
two  Senators  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Elliott,  both  estimable  men.  I  could  do  nothing  else 
for  him,  and  Mr.  Call  was  already  provided  for. 
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You  go,  and  take  M?  Jackson  with  you,  into  a  new 
climate,  as  is  represented,  and  we  believe,  a  very 
healthy  one.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  of  her,  for 
we  wish  to  meet  you  both  again. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  your  appointment  will 
be  immediately  and  most  beneficially  felt.  Smugglers 
&  slave  traders  will  hide  their  heads,  pirates  will 
disappear,  and  the  Seminoles  cease  to  give  us  trouble. 
So  effectual  will  the  impression  be  that  I  think  the 
recollection  of  your  past  services  will  smooth  your 
way  as  to  the  future.  Past  experience  shows  that 
neither  of  us  are  without  enemies.  If  you  still  have 
any,  as  may  be  presumed,  they  will  watch  your 
movements,  hoping  to  find  some  inadvertent  circum- 
stance to  turn  against  you.  Be  therefore  on  your 
guard.  Your  country  indulges  no  such  feeling. 
From  it  you  will  find  a  liberal  confidence,  and  a 
generous  support.  With  my  best  wishes  for  your 
welfare,  and  the  best  regards  of  my  family  for  M'f 
Jackson,  I  am  dear  Sir,  Your  friend  and  servant 


TO    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

Oak  Hill  July  12'!'  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — I  found  myself  less  fatigued  by  the 
journey  home  than  I  had  expected,  and  hope  in  a  few 
days  to  be  quite  restored. 

The  more  I  have  thought  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  De 
Neuville's  letter  to  you  the  stronger  the  reason  has 
appeared  to  be  for  dissatisfaction  with  it.  I  am  not 
aware  that   I   can  add  anything  on  it  which  has  not 
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already  occurred  to  you.     I   shall  therefore   confine 
my  remarks  to  a  few  prominent  points  in  it. 

His  proposal  is  that  we  submit  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  humiliation.  It  is,  as  you  justly  observe,  the  order 
of  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  It  is  even  worse,  much 
worse.  An  inferior  may  submit  to  hard  conditions 
from  necessity,  and  that  necessity  is  his  justification. 
This  may  be  done  without  dishonor.  But  to  acknowl- 
edge error,  and  to  impute  it  to  the  subaltern  officers 
of  the  government,  who  had  understood  their  orders 
correctly,  &  obeyed  them  faithfully,  and  who,  of 
course,  were  not  only  innocent  of  any  crime,  or  mis- 
conduct, but  had  merited  well  of  their  government, 
and  country,  would  be  an  act  of  degradation  and 
humiliation  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  in  history  a 
single  example.  If  we  were  to  submit  to  this  the 
proud  character  of  our  country  would  be  gone  ;  a 
pride  not  founded  in  vain  ambition,  or  false  preten- 
sions of  any  kind,  but  in  the  purity  of  our  principles, 
and  in  the  firmness  &  steadiness  with  which  the}^ 
have  been  maintained  in  all  our  transactions  with 
foreign  powers. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  indispensable  for  you  to  avow 
the  order,  &  declare  explicitly  that  the  officers  of  the 
government  understood  &  executed  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  issued.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
order  be  defended  on  principle  that  St.  Josephs,  the 
post  alledged,  was  fictitious,  and  erected  in  name  only 
for  the  purposes  of  fraud  ;  that  the  Governor  of  East 
Florida  had  no  authority  to  make  such  a  post,  and 
had  not  attempted  to  make  it,  as  I  understand  to  be 
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the  case  ;  that  the  Floridas  were  a  wilderness,  over 
which  no  government  existed  beyond  the  posts  ;  that 
the  whole  territory  had  been  ceded  to,  and  of  right 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  the  treaty  making  the 
cession  being  then  daily  expected  to  be  ratified,  and  the 
territory  surrendered ;  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
for  the  purpose  of  smuggling,  and  to  which  it  was 
never  anticipated,  or  believed,  that  the  government 
of  France  would  have  given  the  slightest  countenance. 
That  nothing  hostile  to  France  was  intended  will  be 
shewn  by  tracing  the  origin  of  the  order,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  was  issued  to  prevent  a  like  at- 
tempt from  British  vessels  more  than  a  year  before, 
and  that  we  should  have  been  guilty  of  gross  partial- 
ity in  favor  of  the  vessels  of  one  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  had  it  had  not  been  extended  to 
both.  Our  revenue  laws  against  smuggling  required 
it. 

It  will  be  proper  also  to  shew  the  difference 
between  this  case  and  that  of  a  commerce  direct  with 
any  power  of  Europe,  or  with  the  dependant  domin- 
ions of  such  power  in  Europe,  nearest  to  France,  or 
elsewhere,  in  opposition,  or  even  in  defiance  of  her 
restrictive  regulations  on  our  trade.  Nice,  Genoa, 
Malta,  &c.  belong  to  independent  powers.  France 
may  restrict  her  trade  with  them  in  such  manner  as 
she  thinks  fit.  She  may  act  on  our  produce  sent  thro' 
those  channels  in  any  mode  which  her  policy  may 
dictate.  If  those  powers  submit  to  it,  we  shall  not 
complain,  and  if  our  citizens  suffer  by  their  indiscreet 
adventures  the  loss  will  be  theirs,  as  was  the  hazard. 
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The  government  takes  no  part  in  the  affair,  and  is 
not  answerable  to  them,  nor  will  it  complain  of 
France. 

The  only  consideration  which  could  induce  the 
government  to  settle  this  affair  on  other  conditions 
than  such  as  were  incident  to  the  order  itself,  leaving 
the  party  solely  to  his  remedy  at  law,  was  a  motive 
of  conciliation  with  France,  dictated  by  sentiment 
alone.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  having  been 
exchanged,  and  the  territory  on  the  point  of  being 
surrendered,  the  danger  of  other  violations  &  abuses 
of  our  revenue  system  was  removed.  A  strong 
motive  also  for  this  conciliatory  policy  with  France 
was  the  recollection  that  her  government  had  as  was 
believed  lent  its  aid  to  the  adjustment  with  Spain,  and 
that  he,  Mr.  De  Neuville,  had  been  its  agent  in  that 
concern.  In  declaring,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
this  occurrence  should  not  be  a  cause  of  controversy 
between  the  two  countries,  generous  recollections,  and 
friendly  sentiments  were  indulged.  Our  claims  on 
France  for  property  seized,  to  a  vast  amount,  on 
former  occasions,  without  the  slightest  pretext  to 
justify  it,  and  for  which  her  government  is  not  less 
answerable  to  the  U.  States  than  it  has  been  to  other 
powers,  were  not  then  even  mentioned — as  I  have 
understood  from  you.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  for 
you  to  declare  to  him  frankly  that  it  was  expected  that 
these  claims  would  in  the  sequel  have  been  brought 
into  view  on  his  part,  and  provided  for,  or,  at  least, 
that  any  sum  which  might  be  allowed  to  the  claimant 
in  this  instance  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
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of  our  claims   on  the  government  of   France  in  the 
instances  referred  to. 

Nothing  therefore  being  more  remote  from  the 
views  of  this  government  than  any  concession  which 
should  dishonor  it  a  proposition  to  that  effect  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  unmerited  out- 
rage. The  government,  however,  is  not  willing  to 
make  that  a  motive  of  action,  beyond  what  a  just 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  its  own  character  rigorously 
imposes.  All  further  negotiation  on  this  point  must 
cease,  assuring  [him],  nevertheless,  that  full  &  frank 
communication  will  be  held  with  his  government  on 
it,  and  that  you  will  treat  with  him  on  the  other  con- 
cerns depending  between  the  two  governments  in  the 
same  spirit  which  has  hitherto  been  cherished.  In 
commenting  on  his  proposition,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  can  be  noticed,  you  must  come  to  some  con- 
clusion, and  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  come  to  any 
other  than  that  above  suggested.  The  great  object 
is  to  vindicate  the  order  on  principle.  The  more 
completely  that  is  done  the  more  exceptionable  will 
his  proposition  appear,  and  the  more  conciliatory  and 
liberal  the  offer  which  you  made  of  accommodation. 
It  will,  I  think,  be  proper  also  to  show  that  in  making 
that  offer  it  was  done  in  the  expectation  of  connecting 
it  with  a  reparation  to  our  citizens  of  the  losses  which 
they  had  unjustifiably  sustained. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
transmit  your  letter  to  me.  From  what  passed  the 
other  day  there  seems  to  be  but  one  sentiment  in  the 
administration  on  the  subject.     A  strict  adherence  to 
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the  view  taken  above  is  not  required.  Approving  as 
I  do  the  outhne,  the  concurrence  of  your  colleagues 
with  you  in  the  mode  will  be  satisfactory  to  me. 
Having  the  advantage  on  our  side,  I  think,  taking  in 
view  his  former  friendly  deportment,  and  that  of  his 
government,  in  relation  to  Florida,  that  a  conciliatory 
tone  in  regard  to  both  will  place  us  on  still  higher 
ground,  &  produce  a  better  effect  in  both  countries, 
for  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  whole  correspondence 
will  be  brought  before  the  public. 


TO    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

July,  1 82 1. 

•I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25  inst  with  the 
paper  noticed  in  it.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  my  object  than 
that  you  should  state  in  your  reply  to  the  French 
Minister  anything,  either  of  fact,  or  sentiment,  with 
which  your  judgment  did  not  accord.  I  therefore 
most  readily  agree  to  the  omission  of  the  passage 
noted  by  you,  suggested  in  my  letter  to  you,  relating 
to  Cap"  Edon,  as  I  also  do  of  any  intimation  that  the 
suppression  of  the  adventurers  at  Amelia  Island  had 
been  approved  by  the  gov'  of  France,  or  that  of  other 
powers.  According  to  my  recollection,  Mr.  De  Neu- 
ville  had  complained  of  the  seizure  of  some  French 
vessels  by  cruisers  from  that  Island,  with  an  implica- 
tion that,  as  it  was  so  near  our  coast,  and  a  part  of 

'  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Baron  de  Neuville  relating  to 
Amelia  Island. 
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its  resources  were  derived  from  us  (though,  as  he 
knew,  ag'.'  and  in  evasion  of  our  laws)  we  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  band  in  possession 
of  it.  I  think  also  that  Mr.  Bagot  made  a  similar 
complaint,  &  hence  I  inferred,  as  I  never  heard  that 
either  had  objected  to  the  measure,  that  they  had  ap- 
proved it.  I  think  that  Mr.  De  N.  proposed  the  es- 
tablish[ment]  of  a  cordon  of  vessels  along  our  coas^: 
for  the  protection  of  the  com.  of  France  with  the 
U.  S.  founded  principally  on  piracies  from  that  Island. 
However  I  readily  conceive  that  any  intimation  of 
this  kind  will  be  cavilled  at,  that  may  be  done  with 
any  ground  to  rest  on. 

My  idea  is  that  the  affair  of  E.  will  be  pushed  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible  to  produce  embarr. — that 
it  will  be  likened  to  a  trade  with  Nice — La  passage 
&c. — that  he,  having  been  an  officer  in  the  french  navy 
is  incapable  of  fraud  ;  the  flag  struck  &c.  are  circum- 
stances which  will  be  turned  to  ace'  in  France,  as 
they  have  been  by  the  Minister  here.  The  protest 
of  the  Cap",  &  his  letter  to  Mr.  Roth,  which  I  had 
read  before,  and  have  now  read  with  gr.  atten.,  are 
calculated  to  prod,  an  effect  of  that  kind. 


TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Oakhill,  Sepr.  6,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  I3'.*'  ult°  found  me  at 
the  Shannondale  Spring,  to  which  I  had  taken  my 
family,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  M"  Monroe, 
&  of   our   little   grand   child,  the    daughter  of   Mr. 
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Gouverneur.  The  duties  which  I  had  to  perform  to  my 
family  in  this  distressing  state,  which  terminated  the 
day  before  yesterday  in  the  death  of  the  infant,  super- 
added to  those  of  the  office  I  hold,  prevented  my 
giving  an  earlier  answer  to  your  letter.  I  undertake 
with  great  pleasure  the  trust  you  have  committed  to 
me,  as  well  from  my  earnest  desire  to  relieve  you  from 
every  burden  to  which  I  may  be  in  any  degree  equal, 
as  to  evince  my  profound  respect  for  the  character  of 
General  Kosciusko,  to  whose  memory  the  Senate 
of  Cracow  propose  to  erect  a  statue  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  sense  of  his  exalted  merit.  Of  the  prospect  of 
success  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  with  any  con- 
fidence at  this  time.  It  was  natural  for  the  Senate 
of  Cracow,  &  for  the  Polish  nation,  to  look  to  the  U 
States  for  support  in  such  an  undertaking  from  the 
known  devotion  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  &  his  important  services  to  that  cause  in  this 
country.  But  the  great  demand  which  has  been  and 
is  still  made  on  them,- in  various  ways,  in  support  of 
institutions  &  measures  on  which  their  highest  in- 
terests depend,  has  been  so  sensibly  felt  that  a  like 
attempt  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  General  Washing- 
ton has  recently  failed  in  this  State,  nor  has  a  statue 
yet  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  nation.  I  will 
move  in  this  affair  with  all  the  caution  which  you  sug- 
gest, taking  no  step  in  it  without  having  previously 
communicated  with  the  members  of  the  adm",  availing 
myself  informally  of  their  council  &  aid.  Abortive 
attempts  should  be  avoided,  although  slight  discour- 
agements should  not  be  yielded  to.     As  soon  as  I  have 
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had  communication  with  the  members  of  the  adm" 
I  will  apprize  you  of  their  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  returned  here  yesterday,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  visit  Albemarle  as  soon  as  arrangements  here  of  a 
private,  &  others  at  Washington  of  a  public  nature 
will  permit,  when  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  in 
good  health,  should  your  allotment  for  the  summer 
have  not  taken  you  to  Bedford. 


TO    DANIEL    BRENT. 

Oakhill,  Septy  15,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  11.  &  12.  with  the 
papers  mentioned  in  them.  In  this  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  what  relates  to  the  seizure  of  the  Jeune 
Eugene,  &  other  vessels,  said  to  be  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  by  Lt.  Stockton.  By  the  next  mail,  after 
having  examined  more  leisurely  our  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  will  write  you  again  on  it.  My  first  impression 
corresponds  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  my 
former  letter,  that  we  should  disclaim  all  right  to 
seize  foreign  vessels,  of  any  &  every  nation,  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade  &  forbear  to  seize  those  sailing 
under  foreign  flags,  untill  an  arrangement  on  that 
point  is  made  with  foreign  powers.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  what  our  law  will  sanction,  as  of  what 
policy  dictates  in  support  of  our  general  principles 
respecting  search  &c.  Let  the  British  Gov'  seize  our 
people,  if  such  there  be,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
under  French  flags.     We   shall  not  complain  of  it. 
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We  have  done  our  duty  by  suppressing  the  trade 
under  our  own  flag,  &  it  remains  for  us  to  settle  a 
precedent  by  confining  our  seizures  to  it,  which  will 
give  support  to  our  general  principle  of  maritime  law, 
applicable  to  other  cases.  If  the  British  Gov^  is  in 
pursuit  of  the  purpose  suspected,  it  will  be  much 
gratified  to  find  us  beguiled  in  the  purport  of  her 
views  &  policy  by  our  zeal  in  this  cause,  a  result  the 
more  mortifying  to  us,  because  we  should,  while  a 
single  nation  tolerates  the  trade,  not  contribute  by 
such  conduct,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  its  suppres- 
sion. 

As  it  appears  that  Lt.  Stockton  was  not  ordered  to 
abstain  from  seizing  vessels  which  he  believed  to  be 
American,  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  I  do  not  think, 
as  at  present  advised,  that  he  ought  to  be  censured, 
or  a  Court  of  inquiry  ordered  on  him.  Still  perhaps 
he  had  better  not  sail  till  this  can  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered, which  you  may  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

If  the  policy  above  suggested  is  correct,  it  follows 
that  we  ought  to  give  the  vessel  to  the  Consul  of 
France  as  suggested  by  the  Baron  de  Neuville.  In 
that  view  it  would  be  a  cause  of  regret,  if  the  Court 
of  the  U.  S.  at  Boston,  should  condemn  her.  As 
to  the  mere  question  of  prize,  as  relates  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  officers  who  made  the  seizure,  that 
is  quite  subordinate  to  the  high  interests  and  prin- 
ciples that  are  involved  in  the  questions  above  sug- 
gested. 

It  may  be  well  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  to  Mr. 
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Adams,  that  in  connection  with  my  former  letter,  he 
may  duly  consider  of  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

With  sincere  regard  yours. 

Show  this  &  a  copy  of  my  former  letter  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Wirt. 


TO    DANIEL    BRENT. 

Oakhill,  Sepf  I7'^  1821. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  examined  carefully  the  law  of 
March  3;^  18 19  entitled  an  act  in  addition  to  the  acts 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  it  appears  to  me  to 
correspond  with  the  view  I  took  of  it  in  my  preced- 
ing letter  to  you.  The  President  is  authorized  by  it 
to  employ  any  of  our  armed  vessels  to  cruise  on  the 
coasts  of  the  U  States,  or  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  & 
to  instruct  their  commanders  to  seize  &  bring  into 
port  all  ships  or  vessels  of  the  U  States,  wheresoever 
found,  which  may  have  taken  on  board,  or  be  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board,  or  of  transporting, 
or  may  have  transported  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person 
of  colour,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  &c.  This  act  gives  authority  to  the  President  to 
cause  to  be  seized,  &c.  all  ships  of  the  U  States,  &  of 
the  U  States  only.  If  a  ship  is  seen  at  sea,  or  else- 
where, under  foreign  colours,  the  presumption  is  that 
she  is  of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears,  &  not  of 
the  U  States.  If  she  be  seized,  &  it  appears  that 
she  was  not  American,  but  foreign,  we  commit  an 
offense  to  that  power,  if  the  practice  be  persevered  in 
the  excuse  of  mistake  might  not  be  satisfactory. 
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There  is  no  question  of  the  law  of  nations  in  this 
case,  for  the  slave  trade  is  not  prohibited  by  that  law. 
It  is  an  abominable  practice,  against  which  nations  are 
now  combining,  &  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  com- 
bination will  soon  become  universal.  If  it  does  the 
traffic  must  cease,  if  it  does  not  it  will  still  be  carried 
on,  unless  the  nations  favorable  to  the  suppression 
unite  to  crush  it,  under  flags  whose  powers  tolerate 
it,  which  would  in  effect  be  to  make  war  on  those 
powers. 

We  should  be  guarded,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
to  give  no  countenance  by  any  act  of  ours  to  the  right 
of  search,  which  may  be  applied  to  other  purposes. 
For  the  ship  of  one  nation  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  a 
ship  of  war  of  that  nation  by  hoisting  the  flag  of 
another  is  an  odious  fraud,  which  deserves  severe 
punishment  in  itself.  It  may  happen  in  respect  to 
us,  but  it  may  happen  also  in  respect  to  others.  It 
is  therefore  an  evil  in  the  suppression  of  which  all 
nations  opposed  to  the  trade  are  equally  interested. 
If  they  see  that  this  fraud  is  practiced  they  will 
doubtless  agree  that  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  any 
nation  in  pursuit  of  vessels  of  that  nation,  having 
satisfactory  proof  that  any  particular  vessel  thereof 
had  assumed  another  flag  to  avoid  seizure,  may 
nevertheless  take  her.  A  power  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  guarded  to  prevent  abuse,  &  probably  will  be 
by  treaties. 

Whether  it  will  be  proper,  where  our  citizens  fit 
out  ships  in  foreign  countries,  &  navigate  them  under 
foreign  flags  by  American  citizens,  to  authorize  the 
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seizure  of  such  vessels  appears  far  from  certain.  This 
might  give  some  countenance  to  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment, and  the  vessel  being  equipped,  tho'  even 
originally  American,  in  a  foreign  port,  &  protected 
by  a  foreign  flag,  ought  not,  I  presume,  to  be  touched. 

I  wish  what  I  have  written  above,  with  my  former 
remarks,  to  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Adams,  &  to 
the  heads  of  Departments  in  Washington,  &  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  return  you  Mr.  Adams  project  of  a  note  to 
General  Vivas,  without  alteration.  It  was  agreed,  in 
my  last  conversation  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  case  the 
Spanish  Gov'  adopted  this  construction  of  their 
Minister  that  the  U  States  should  accomodate  with 
it,  &  such  I  think  is  the  plain  implication  of  the  first 
paragraph  in  this  draft.  It  is  nevertheless  proper  to 
reason  the  case,  and  put  them  in  the  wrong. 

I  return  you  also  General  Jackson's  report  of  his 
proceedings  in  Florida  under  his  commission  to  ac- 
cept the  surrender  of  the  territory  according  to  treaty, 
with  the  papers  which  you  forwarded  with  it,  a  part 
of  those  mentioned  to  have  been  forwarded  having 
been  omitted.  The  dilatory  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  which  excited  so  much  surprise 
and  anxiety  with  us,  were  more  sensibly  felt  by  him, 
owing  to  his  exposed  situation  with  his  family  in  the 
interior,  at  a  season  which  became  daily  more  un- 
healthy, and  when  he  personally  was  much  indis- 
posed. That  he  should  have  felt  &  expressed  this  in 
strong  terms  was  natural,  as  it  was  to  notice  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  the  Spanish  gov',   and  I  have  no 
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doubt  had  a  good  effect.  From  the  view  which  I 
have  of  his  conduct,  I  entirely  approve  it,  both  with 
respect  to  his  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory, &  the  organization  of  the  internal  gov^  on 
which  however  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  Mr. 
Adam's  opinion.  My  impression  is  that  the  proposal 
made  to  him  for  the  repair  of  the  barracks  ought  to 
be  immediately  accepted,  of  which  you  may  inform 
him.  As  early  a  communication  should  be  made  to 
him  on  the  whole  subject  as  circumstances  will  permit. 


TO    JOHN    C.    CALHOUN.^ 

Highland  near  Milton,  Sepr.  24.  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  yours  of  the  21'.'  and  am 
happy  to  hear  that  you  have  in  a  great  measure  re- 
covered your  health.  I  hope  that  the  use  of  the  Bla- 
densburg  water,  with  the  exercise  you  take  in  going 
there,  will  soon  remove  all  disease,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready done  it.  I  came  here  to  look  into  my  affairs, 
which  required  it,  &  likewise  to  take  exercise,  by  a 
ride  along  our  so.  west  mountain,  which  I  trust  will 
be  beneficial,  tho'  indeed  my  health  has  been  remark- 
ably good  of  late. 

Your  view  of  requiring  inspection  of  the  papers  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  indeed  my  own  did  not 
preclude  it,  tho  in  guarding  against  a  violation  of  our 
own  principles  respecting  search  &c,  and  against  a 
quarrel  with  France  &  other  foreign  powers,  the  idea 
did  not  occur  to  me.     There   is  a   clear   distinction 

'  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  v,  365,  366. 
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between  the  practice  of  search,  under  the  right  as 
claimed,  &  a  call  for  the  papers,  &  I  should  suppose, 
if  on  such  call  being  made,  it  should  appear,  that  the 
flag  had  been  fraudulently  assumed  ;  that  the  papers, 
for  example  of  France,  could  not  be  shown  by  a  ves- 
sel which  had  hoisted  her  flag,  that  her  gov'  would  be 
gratified  at  her  seizure,  it  being  done,  more  especially, 
on  the  belief,  &  satisfactory  proof  that  she  was 
American.  In  the  case  of  the  Jeune  Eugene,  I  am 
informed  that  her  papers  were  French,  the  equip- 
ment, having  been  from  one  of  the  Islands  of  France. 
A  general  order,  to  the  effect  stated,  would  I  pre- 
sume not  include,  that  case.  I  think  that  such  an  in- 
struction should  be  given,  to  our  public  ships,  sailing 
on  the  African  coast,  and  elsewhere,  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  Jeune  Eu- 
gene who  sailed  under  the  French  flag,  &  according 
to  my  recollection,  French  papers  ?  Had  we  not 
better  surrender  her  to  the  French  consul,  according 
to  the  request  of  the  French  Minister,  altho'  she 
might  have  been  navigated  by  American  citizens,  and 
owned  by  them  also  ?  He  proposes  to  send  the  ves- 
sel to  France  for  trial.  A  generous  &  liberal  conduct, 
on  our  part,  to  that  gov',  in  strict  accord  with  our 
principles,  might  obtain  us  their  favor,  a  stronger 
support  from  it,  &  be  useful  in  other  respects.  Com- 
municate on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Thompson. 

On  the  papers  from  Florida,  I  have  only  to  express 
my  deep  regret.  Your  communication  forms  a  small 
part  only  of  those  which  I  received  by  the  same  mail. 
Gen!  Jackson  has  made  his  statm'  of  the  case,  as  has 
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Mr.  Fromentin,  both  couched  in  bitter  invective,  each 
against  the  other.  By  the  same  opportunity,  a  denun- 
ciation, against  Mr  Fromentin,  by  the  whole  bar,  is  for- 
warded, with  their  protest  against  his  appointment,  as 
unworthy  of  it.  I  have  instructed  Mr.  Brent  to  show 
you,  the  whole  communication  and  to  show  it  likewise 
to  the  other  members  of  the  administration,  &  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  your  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
parties,  &  also  as  to  the  part  which  I  ought  to  take  in  it. 

My  own  idea  was,  that  under  the  law  of  the  last 
Session,  for  the  momentary  gov'  of  Florida,  for  tem- 
porary is  too  strong  a  term,  the  powers  usually  exer- 
cised, by  the  govf  &  other  authorities  of  Spain,  were 
to  be  exercised  by  our  gov',  and  other  authorities, 
to  be  instituted  by  him,  under  his  controul,  and  that 
the  laws  relating  to  revenue,  &  the  slave  trade  only, 
were  plac'd  under  the  particular  direction  the  gov^  of 
the  U  States  ;  that  is,  that  untill  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress,  and  further  provision  being  made,  the  laws 
of  Spain  were  to  govern  there,  in  all  cases,  except  in 
the  two  cases  mentioned ;  or  (for  I  have  not  here,  a 
copy  of  the  laws  of  last  Session)  if  our  constitu- 
tion was  to  have  any  operation,  till  after  the  next 
session,  and  the  principles  of  our  system,  in  that 
territory,  that  the  powers  &  organization,  pre-existing, 
were  to  be  regarded.  This  would  give  to  the  district 
judge,  a  power  over  the  two  subjects  mentioned 
only,  and  as  I  presume,  restrain  him  from  interfering 
in  other  cases,  however  improper  the  conduct  of 
others,  within  that  line  might  be. 

The  whole  proceeding  is  to  be  regretted,  &  will  I 
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fear  be  productive  of  much  mischief.     I  do  not  think, 
that  I  ought  to  express  any  sentiment,  even  to  general 
Jackson,  on  this  subject  in  the  present  stage,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  will  give  you  hereafter.     Nor  do  I  wish, 
the  sentiment  which   I   have  expressed  above,  to  be 
mentioned  to  any  one,  I  mean  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
powers,  and   the   limitation  of  those  of  the  judges. 
You  will  form  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  from  a 
view  of  the  law,  &  the  construction  given  of  it,  by 
the  Executive  in  the  instructions  given  to  him,  the  com- 
miss"  to  the  judge,  the  organization  of  the  territory, 
into  revenue,  judicial  districts,  &c.    We  shall  have  to 
act  on  it,  &  in  regard  to  me,  it  may  become  a  question 
of  character,  in  consideration  of  the  high  temper  of 
the  general,  tho'  always  directed  with  an  honest  zeal 
to  the  public  interest,  of  the  support  which  I  have 
heretofore  uniformly  given  him,  &  other  circumstances 
which  I   have  not  time  to  enter  into.      I  shall  there- 
fore wish  your  aid,  &  with  that  view,  your  full  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  will  be  proper  &  useful,  in  pre- 
scribing the  course  which  I  ought  to  take.     As  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  I  send  you  in  like  confidence 
a  private  letter  to  me  from  the  general,  which  I  re- 
ceived some  weeks  since,  &  to  which  I  gave  a  very 
friendly  &  approving  answer,  there  being  then  nothing 
done,    essentially   compromitting   either  the   gov'  or 
himself,  &  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  govf  meriting 
any  degree  of  harsh  language,  which  any  person  might 
feel  disposed  to  bestow  on  him.^ 

'  Courteously  contributed  by  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  from  the  Chamber- 
lain Manuscripts  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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TO    DANIEL    BRENT. 

Highland,  Sept^  24,  182 1. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  yours  of  the  20th  with 
all  the  papers  noted  in  it. 

By  the  last  mail  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wirt 
who  suggests  that,  admitting  that  the  flag  of  France, 
or  other  foreign  power,  should  protect  a  vessel  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade,  it  is  nevertheless  compatible 
with  that  right,  that  our  public  ships  should  demand 
a  view  of  the  ships  papers  to  show  that  the  flag  was 
not  fraudulently  assumed.  In  this  idea  I  perfectly 
concur,  as  I  presume  the  gov?  of  France  and  all  other 
foreign  govt?  will.  My  own  view  as  heretofore  given 
is  not  at  variance  with  this,  tho'  in  my  anxiety  to 
avoid  countenancing  in  any  manner,  the  British 
doctrine  respecting  the  right  of  search,  &  to  avoid 
also  giving  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  foreign  power, 
this  particular  measure  did  not  occur  to  me.  A 
general  order,  or  instruction,  to  this  effect,  to  the 
commanders  of  vessels  cruising  on  the  African  coast, 
would  I  think  be  proper,  but  this  would  not  include 
or  affect  the  case  of  the  Jeune  Eugene,  who  according 
to  my  recollection  had  French  papers,  having  been 
equipped  in  one  of  the  French  Islands.  What  ought 
to  be  done  in  that  case  is  a  question  on  which  I  wish 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Adams  fully  his  sentiments.  I  wish 
you  to  show  this  or  a  copy  of  it,  in  case  you  forward 
this  to  Mr.  Adams,  to  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington,  &  immediately  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  him  by  this  mail. 
The  communications  from  General    Jackson,   Mr. 
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Fromentin  &  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  at  Pensacola, 
I  wish  you  to  show  immediately  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  administration  that  they  may  have  time  to  consider 
them  &  be  prepared  to  give  their  opinions  on  any 
point  relating  there  to  on  which  I  may  think  it  advis- 
able to  desire  it. 

My  hope  is  to  leave  this  for  Loudoun  about  Friday 
next;  if  possible  on  Thursday  afternoon.  I  shall  of 
course  write  you  by  the  next  mail  &  return  all  papers, 
on  which  any  measure  may  be  taken,  or  which  may 
be  taken,  or  which  may  be  useless  with  me. 


FIFTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

December  3,  1821. 


By  an  act  of  the  3rd.  of  March  1815,  so  much  of  the  several 
acts  as  imposed  higher  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  fo^reign  vessels 
and  on  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  foreign  nations  when 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  than  when  im- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  repealed  so  far  as  re- 
spected the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  nation  to  which 
such  vessels  belonged,  on  the  condition  that  the  repeal  should 
take  effect  only  in  favor  of  any  foreign  nation  when  the  Executive 
should  be  satisfied  that  such  discriminating  duties  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  had  likewise  been  repealed  by  such 
nation.  By  this  act  a  proposition  was  made  to  all  nations  to  place 
our  commerce  with  each  on  a  basis  which  it  was  presumed  would 
be  acceptable  to  all.  Every  nation  was  allowed  to  bring  its  manu- 
factures and  productions  into  our  ports  and  to  take  the  produc- 
tions and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  back  to  their  ports 
in  their  own  vessels  on  the  same  conditions  that  they  might  be 
transported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  in  return  it  was 
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required  that  a  like  accommodation  should  be  granted  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  other  powers.  The 
articles  to  be  admitted  or  prohibited  on  either  side  formed  no 
part  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  Each  party  would  retain  the 
right  to  admit  or  prohibit  such  articles  from  the  other  as  it 
thought  proper,  and  on  its  own  conditions. 

When  the  nature  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  every  other  country  was  taken  into  view,  it  was  thought  that 
this  proposition  would  be  considered  fair,  and  even  liberal,  by 
every  power.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  consist  generally 
of  articles  of  the  first  necessity  and  of  rude  materials  in  demand 
for  foreign  manufactures  of  great  bulk,  requiring  for  their  trans- 
portation many  vessels,  the  return  for  which  in  the  manufactures 
and  productions  of  any  foreign  country,  even  when  disposed  of 
there  to  advantage,  may  be  brought  in  a  single  vessel.  This  ob- 
servation is  the  more  especially  applicable  to  those  countries  from 
which  manufactures  alone  are  imported,  but  it  applies  in  a  great 
extent  to  the  European  dominions  of  every  European  power  and 
in  a  certain  extent  to  all  the  Colonies  of  those  powers.  By  pla- 
cing then  the  navigation  precisely  on  the  same  ground  in  the  trans- 
portation of  exports  and  imports  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  it  was  presumed  that  all  was  offered  which  could 
be  desired.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  proposition  which  could  be 
devised  which  would  retain  even  the  semblance  of  equality  in  our 
favor. 

Many  considerations  of  great  weight  gave  us  a  right  to  expect 
that  this  commerce  should  be  extended  to  the  Colonies  as  well  as 
to  the  European  dominions  of  other  powers.  With  the  latter, 
especially  with  countries  exclusively  manufacturing,  the  advantage 
was  manifestly  on  their  side.  An  indemnity  for  that  loss  was  ex- 
pected from  a  trade  with  the  Colonies,  and  with  the  greater  reason 
as  it  was  known  that  the  supplies  which  the  Colonies  derived  from 
us  were  of  the  highest  importance  to  them,  their  labor  being  be- 
stowed with  so  much  greater  profit  in  the  culture  of  other  articles; 
and  because,  likewise,  the  articles  of  which  those  supplies  con- 
sisted, forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
States,  were  never  admitted  into  any  of  the  ports  of  Europe  ex- 
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cept  in  cases  of  great  emergency  to  avert  a  serious  calamity. 
When  no  article  is  admitted  which  is  not  required  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  party  admitting  it,  and  admitted  then  not  in  favor  of 
any  particular  country  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  but  on  con- 
ditions equally  applicable  to  all,  it  seems  just  that  the  articles 
thus  admitted  and  invited  should  be  carried  thither  in  the  vessels 
of  the  country  affording  such  supply  and  that  the  reciprocity 
should  be  found  in  a  corresponding  accommodation  on  the  other 
side.  By  allowing  each  party  to  participate  in  the  transportation 
of  such  supplies  on  the  payment  of  equal  tonnage  a  strong  proof 
was  afforded  of  an  accommodating  spirit.  To  abandon  to  it  the 
transportation  of  the  whole  would  be  a  sacrifice  which  ought  not 
to  be  expected.  The  demand  in  the  present  instance  would  be 
the  more  unreasonable  in  consideration  of  the  great  inequality 
existing  in  the  trade  with  the  parent  country. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  our  system  as  established  by  the  act  of 
1815  and  such  its  true  character.  In  the  year  in  which  this  act 
was  passed  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  in  strict 
conformity  with  its  principles,  in  regard  to  her  European  domin- 
ions. To  her  Colonies,  however,  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  this 
continent,  it  was  not  extended,  the  British  Government  claiming 
the  exclusive  supply  of  those  Colonies,  and  from  our  own  ports, 
and  of  the  productions  of  the  Colonies  in  return  in  her  own 
vessels.  To  this  claim  the  United  States  could  not  assent,  and  in 
consequence  each  party  suspended  the  intercourse  in  the  vessels 
of  the  other  by  a  prohibition  which  still  exists. 

The  same  conditions  were  offered  to  France,  but  not  accepted. 
Her  Government  has  demanded  other  conditions  more  favorable 
to  her  navigation,  and  which  would  also  give  extraordinary  en- 
couragement to  her  manufactures  and  productions  in  ports  of  the 
United  States.  To  these  it  was  thought  improper  to  accede, 
and  in  consequence  the  restrictive  regulations  which  had  been 
adopted  on  her  part,  being  countervailed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  direct  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  vessels  of  each  party  has  been  in  a  great  measure  sus- 
pended. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  although  a  negociation 
has  been  long  pending,  such  is  the  diversity  of  views  entertained 
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on  the  various  points  which  have  been  brought  into  discussion 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reasonable  prospect  of  its 
early  conclusion.' 

'  Besides  the  subject  of  commercial  relations,  the  President  discusses  in  this 
message  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  the  Louisiana  Treaty,  expressing  his 
regret  at  the  extreme  interpretation  placed  on  it  by  the  French  Government ;  he 
justifies  the  seizure  in  1820  of  the  Apollo  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River  on  the  ground  that  her  sole  purpose  there  was  to  evade  our  revenue  laws. 
"  As  little  cause,"  he  observed,  "  has  the  Government  of  France  to  complain  of 
the  seizure  of  the  Apollo  and  the  removal  of  other  vessels  from  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Mary's.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  regulate  its 
commercial  system  as  it  thinks  fit  and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  its  revenue, 
provided  it  be  done  without  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  other  powers.  The 
violation  of  its  revenue  laws  is  an  offense  which  all  nations  punish,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  gives  no  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  power  to  which  the 
offenders  belong,  provided  it  be  extended  to  all  equally."  The  extension  of  the 
Reciprocity  system  has  been  carried  into  effect  with  The  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg.  He  announces  the 
transfer  of  Florida,  severely  commenting  in  connection  with  it  on  the  refusal  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  transfer  the  land  records  ;  measures  taken  for  the  pro- 
visional government;  and  "  from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  executing  laws  de- 
riving their  origin  from  different  sources  and  so  essentially  different  in  many 
important  circumstances,"  suggests  the  advantage,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  estab- 
lishing a  well  organized  government  over  the  new  territory.  He  briefly  refers 
to  Portuguese  and  South  American  affairs  ;  the  revenue,  taxation,  surveys,  for- 
tifications, the  navy,  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  slave-trade,  and  to  the 
protection  to  our  domestic  manufactures,  observing:  "  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  more  complete  our  internal  resources  and  the  less  dependent  we  are  on 
foreign  help  for  every  national  as  well  as  domestic  purpose,  the  greater  and  more 
stable  will  be  the  public  felicity.  By  the  increase  of  domestic  manufactures 
will  the  demand  for  the  rude  materials  at  home  be  increased,  and  thus  will  the 
dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  our  Union  on  each  other  and  the  strength  of 
the  Union  itself  be  proportionably  augmented.  In  this  process,  which  is  very 
desirable,  and  inevitable  under  the  existing  duties,  the  resources  which  ob- 
viously present  themselves  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  should  it  occur, 
are  the  interests  which  may  derive  the  principal  benefit  from  the  change.  If 
domestic  manufactures  are  raised  by  duties  on  foreign  ones,  the  deficiency  in  the 
fund  necessary  for  public  purposes  should  be  supplied  by  duties  on  the  former." 
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TO    GENERAL    ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Washington,  December  31,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  some  time  since  your  resig- 
nation, and  should  have  answered  it  sooner  had  I  not 
wished  to  retain  you  in  the  service  of  your  country 
until  a  temporar}^  government  should  be  organized 
over  the  Floridas,  and  an  opportunity  be  afforded  me 
to  appoint  your  successor.  On  great  consideration, 
especially  as  I  know  that  it  is  your  fixed  purpose  to 
withdraw,  I  have  at  length  determined  to  accept  it,  in 
which  light  you  will  view  this  letter.  The  same 
sentiments  which  I  have  heretofore  entertained  of 
your  integrity,  ability,  &  eminently  useful  services 
are  still  cherished  towards  you.  That  you  may  long 
live  in  health  &  in  the  affections  of  your  country  is 
my  most  earnest  desire.  With  high  respect  &  sincere 
regard, 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

March  8,  1822. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  transmitting  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  documents 
called  for  by  the  resolution  of  that  House  of  the  30th.  January,'  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  a  very 
important  subject,  and  to  communicate  the  sentiments  of  the 
Executive  on  it,  that,  should  Congress  entertain  similar  senti- 
ments, there  may  be  such  cooperation  between  the  two 
departments  of  the  Government  as  their  respective  rights  and 
duties  may  require. 

'  Resolution  of  Mr.  Nelson  of  Virginia  requesting  the  President  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  political  condition  of  the  South  American  Governments. 
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The  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Spanish  Provinces  in  this 
hemisphere  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  sympathy  of 
our  fellow  citizens  from  its  commencement.  This  feeling  was 
natural  and  honorable  to  them,  from  causes  which  need  not  be 
communicated  to  you.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  all  to  see  the 
general  acquiescence  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  policy 
which  the  constituted  authorities  have  deemed  it  proper  to  pursue 
in  regard  to  this  contest.  As  soon  as  the  movement  assumed 
such  a  steady  and  consistent  form  as  to  make  the  success  of  the 
Provinces  probable,  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the 
law  of  nations  as  equal  parties  to  a  civil  war  were  extended  to 
them.  Each  party  was  permitted  to  enter  our  ports  with  its  public 
and  private  ships  and  to  take  from  them  every  article  which  was 
the  subject  of  commerce  with  other  nations.  Our  citizens,  also, 
have  carried  on  commerce  with  both  parties,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  protected  it  with  each  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  contest  the  United  States  have  remained 
neutral,  and  have  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  impartiality  all  the 
obligations  incident  to  that  character. 

This  contest  has  now  reached  such  a  stage  and  been  attended 
with  such  decisive  success  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  that  it 
merits  the  most  profound  consideration  whether  their  right  to  the 
rank  of  independent  nations,  with  all  the  advantages  incident  to  it 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  United  States  is  not  complete. 
Buenos  Ayres  assumed  that  rank  by  a  formal  declaration  in 
1816,  and  has  enjoyed  it  since  1810  free  from  invasion  by  the 
parent  country.  The  Provinces  composing  the  Republic  of 
Columbia  after  having  separately  declared  their  independence, 
were  united  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  17th.  of  December 
1819.  A  strong  Spanish  force  occupied  at  that  time  certain  parts 
of  the  territory  within  their  limits  and  waged  a  destructive  war. 
That  force  has  since  been  repeatedly  defeated,  and  the  whole  of  it 
either  made  prisoners  or  destroyed  or  expelled  from  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  force  only,  which  is 
blockaded  in  two  fortresses.  The  Provinces  on  the  Pacific  have 
likewise  been  very  successful.  Chili  declared  independence  in 
1818,  and  has  since  enjoyed  it  undisturbed;  and  of  late,  by  the 
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assistance  of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  revolution  has  extended 
to  Peru.  Of  the  movement  in  Mexico  our  information  is  less 
authentic,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  distinctly  understood  that  the 
new  Government  has  declared  its  independence  and  that  there  is 
now  no  opposition  to  it  there  nor  a  force  to  make  any.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  Government  of  Spain  has  not  sent  a  single 
corps  of  troops  to  any  part  of  that  country,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  it  will  send  any  in  future.  Thus  it  is  manifest 
that  all  those  Provinces  are  not  only  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
independence,  but,  considering  the  state  of  the  war  and  other 
circumstances,  that  there  is  not  the  most  remote  prospect  of  their 
being  deprived  of  it. 

When  the  result  of  such  a  contest  is  manifestly  settled,  the  new 
governments  have  a  claim  to  recognition  by  other  powers  which 
ought  not  to  be  resisted.  Civil  wars  too  often  excite  feelings 
which  the  parties  cannot  control.  The  opinion  entertained  by 
other  powers  as  to  the  result  may  assuage  those  feelings  and 
promote  an  accommodation  between  them  useful  and  honorable  to 
both.  The  delay  which  has  been  observed  in  making  a 
decision  on  this  important  subject  will,  it  is  presumed,  have 
afforded  an  unequivocal  proof  to  Spain,  as  it  must  have  done  to 
other  powers,  of  the  high  respect  entertained  by  the  United 
States  for  her  rights  and  of  their  determination  not  to  interfere 
with  them.  The  Provinces  belonging  to  this  hemisphere  are  our 
neighbors,  and  have  successively,  as  each  portion  of  the  country 
acquired  its  independence,  pressed  their  recognition  by  an  appeal 
to  facts  not  to  be  contested,  and  which  they  thought  gave  them  a 
just  title  to  it.  To  motives  of  interest  this  Government  has 
invariably  disclaimed  all  pretension,  having  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  the  controversy  or  other  measure  in  regard  to  it  which 
should  not  merit  the  sanction  of  the  civilized  world.  To  other 
claims  a  just  sensibility  has  been  always  felt  and  frankly 
acknowledged,  but  they  in  themselves  could  never  become  an 
adequate  cause  of  action.  It  was  incumbent  on  this  Govern- 
ment to  look  to  every  important  fact  and  circumstance  on  which 
a  sound  opinion  could  be  formed,  which  has  been  done.  When  we 
regard  then,  the  great  length  of  time  which  this  war  has  been 
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prosecuted,  the  complete  success  which  has  attended  it  in  favor 
of  the  Provinces,  the  present  condition  of  the  parties,  and  the 
utter  inabiUty  of  Spain  to  produce  any  change  in  it,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  its  fate  is  settled,  and  that  the  Provinces 
which  have  declared  their  independence  and  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it  ought  to  be  recognized. 

Of  the  views  of  the  Spanish  Government  on  this  subject  no 
particular  information  has  been  recently  received.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  successful  progress  of  the  revolution  through 
such  a  long  series  of  years,  gaining  strength  and  extending 
annually  in  every  direction,  and  embracing  by  the  late  important 
events,  with  little  exception,  all  the  dominions  of  Spain  south  of 
the  United  States  on  this  Continent,  placing  thereby  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  over  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  will 
reconcile  the  parent  country  to  an  accommodation  with  them 
on  the  basis  of  their  unqualified  independence.  Nor  has  any 
authentic  information  been  recently  received  of  other  powers 
respecting  it.  A  sincere  desire  has  been  cherished  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  them  in  the  proposed  recognition,  of  which  several  were 
some  time  past  duly  apprised;  but  it  was  understood  that  they 
were  not  prepared  for  it.  The  immense  space  between  those 
powers,  even  those  which  border  on  the  Atlantic,  and  these 
Provinces  makes  the  movement  an  affair  of  less  interest  and  ex- 
citement to  them  than  to  us.  It  is  probable,  therefore  that  they 
have  been  less  attentive  to  its  progress  than  we  have  been.  It 
may  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  late  events  will  dispel  all 
doubt  of  the  result. 

In  proposing  this  measure  it  is  not  contemplated  to  change 
thereby  in  the  slightest  manner  our  friendly  relations  with  either 
of  the  parties,  but  to  observe  in  all  respects,  as  heretofore,  should 
the  war  be  continued,  the  most  perfect  neutrality  between  them. 
Of  this  friendly  disposition  an  assurance  will  be  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  to  whom  it  is  presumed  it  will  be,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  satisfactory.  The  measure  is  proposed  under  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  law  of  nations;  that  it  is 
just  and  right  as  to  the  parties  and  that  the  United  States  owe  it 
to  their  station  and  character  in  the  world,  as  well  as  to  their 
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essential  interests,  to  adopt  it.  Should  Congress  concur  in  the 
view  herein  presented,  they  will  doubtless  see  the  propriety  of 
making  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect.* 


TO    JONATHAN    RUSSELL. 

(Private) 

Washington  March  12*  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  I  saw  you  my  attention  has  been 
drawn  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation respecting  the  appointments  in  the  case  of 
recognition  to  be  made  in  the  countries  south  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  me  to  see  you 
again  before  you  take  any  decisive  measure  in  the 
business.  A  doubt  arises  in  my  mind  whether  it  will 
be  politic  to  give  2^\y  distinguished  ^oX^X  to  the  recog- 
nition until  we  see  its  effect  on  the  powers  of  Europe, 
who  will,  I  have  great  cause  to  presume,  be  much 
excited  by  the  measure,  from  its  bearing  on  legitimacy. 
M^  Torres  is,  I  believe,  Charge  des  Affaires  from 
Columbia;  &  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili  there  is 
no  representative,  of  any  grade,  at  this  time.  A 
Minister  from  Mexico  is  expected,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  proper  to  send  one  hither,  and  to  that  place 
only,  for  the  present  It  will  merit  consideration 
whether  it  may  not  be  most  advisable  to  appropriate 
a   gross  sum  for  carrying  into  effect   the   proposed 

'  "  My  situation,  as  you  well  know,  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  write  you 
often  or  regularly.  At  this  time  it  was  my  intention  to  have  written  you  fully 
on  the  subject  of  a  message  sent  in  yesterday  which  you  will  see  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer  hut  1  have  been  so  much  interrupted  all  the  morning  that  I  have  but  one 
moment  to  refer  you  to  it,  and  assure  you  of  the  sincere  regard  with  which  I  am 
your  friend." — To  Madison,  March  gth. 
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missions,  enumerating  the  places,  to  sanction  the  rec- 
ognition to  that  extent,  and  leave  it  to  the  Execu- 
tive to  fix  the  grade,  as  in  appointments  to  European 
Courts.  If  missions  of  the  first  grade  are  sent  to 
all  the  places,  or  to  more  than  Mexico,  it  may  be 
inferred  by  foreign  powers  that  our  object  is  to 
organize  these  new  Governments  against  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  and  thus  do  the  provinces  more 
harm  than  good,  by  organizing  Europe  against  them, 
if  not  against  ourselves.  The  object  is  to  serve  the 
provinces  essentially  by  promoting  the  independence 
of  all,  with  the  establishment  of  free  republican  gov- 
ernments, and,  with  that  view,  to  obtain  their  recog- 
nition by  other  powers  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we 
alarm  these  powers  for  their  own  safety  we  may 
defeat  our  own  objects.  By  the  course  suggested 
we  shall  also  compromit  ourselves  less,  as  to  the 
future,  in  regard  to  those  provinces,  than  by  giving  to 
the  recognition  great  eclat.  On  these  points  how- 
ever I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  conferring  with 
you  more  fully  when  convenient  to  you.^ 

'  From  the  copy  retained  by  the  President.  Accompanying  this  copy  and 
attached  to  it  for  convenience  as  a  memorandum  is  the  following  :  "  Note  for  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Adams  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Russell —  It  will  be  proper  to  state 
to  Mr.  Russell,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  that  the  President  having  stated  in  his 
message,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  U.  S.  had  declared  its 
independance,  and  ought  to  be  recognized,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  such  an 
appropriation  as  would  enable  him  to  give  effect  to  such  recognition,  in  a  man- 
ner regarding  those  considerations  which  may  claim  attention,  relating  particu- 
larly to  the  number  of  missions,  their  grade  and  the  time  of  appointment  of 
each,  as  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  functions,  he  should  find  most  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  &  interest  of  the  U.  S.  The  sense  of  Congress  as  to  the 
boldness  &  extent  of  measures  to  be  taken  will  have  its  due  weight  with  him. 
In  executing  this  policy  attention  will  be  due  to  the  opinion  &  wishes  of  each 
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TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Washington,  March  14,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
your  letter  of  the  6'.'',  &  to  forward  that  to  Dr  Morse 
inclosed  in  it,  in  the  manner  directed.  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  &  satisfaction,  the  very  harmonious 
view,  which  you  have  taken,  of  the  many  &  very 
serious  objections  to  the  association  of  which  he  may 
be  said  to  be  the  author.  I  concur  with  you 
thoroughly  in  every  sentiment  which  you  have  ex- 
press'd  on  the  subject,  &  I  hope  you  will  excuse  a 
liberty  which  I  have  taken,  to  retain  a  copy  of  it,  & 
that  you  will  also  permit  me  to  show  it  to  the  members 
of  the  administration  &  some  other  friends  here.  I 
have  shown  it  to  Mr  Hay,  who  expresses  a  strong  desire 
that  it  could  be  made  publick,  as  he  thinks  that  it 
would  produce  a  very  happy  effect,  in  checking  com- 
binations of  the  kind.  Mr  Gouverneur  who  copied  it, 
is  the  only  other  person  who  has  seen  it,  or  who  will 
see  it,  without  your  permission. 

You  have  I  doubt  not  read  the  message  respecting 
the  independent  governments  to  the  South  of  the  U. 
States,  There  was  danger  in  standing  still  or  moving 
forward^  of  a  nature,  in  both  instances,  which  will 
readily  occur  to  you.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  wisest 
policy,  to  risk  that,  which  was  incident  to  the  latter 

of  the  powers  to  be  recognized,  as  to  the  grade  of  the  mission  as  it  will  be  to  every 
other  circumstance  which  may  be  gratifying  and  useful  to  them,  without  injury 
to  ourselves."  This  note  applies  I  judge  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Russell  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  &  is  solely  in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
under  consideration  for  South  American  recognition. 
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course,  as  it  comported  more  with  the  Hberal  &  mag- 
nanimous spirit  of  our  own  country  than  the  other.  I 
hope  that  you  will  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  time 
has  arriv'd,  beyond  which  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
longer  delayed. 


TO    ROBERT    S.    GARNETT. 

Washington,  March  29,  1S22. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  vote  of  yesterday  against  the 
recognition  of  our  Southern  neighbors  has  given 
many  of  your  friends,  and  among  them  myself,  much 
concern,  partly  as  it  affects  the  public,  it  being 
the  only  vote  against  it,  but  more  especially,  the 
great  unanimity  accomplishing  every  public  object, 
as  it  respects  yourself.  Permit  me  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  for  your  own  consider- 
ation. The  question  being  carried,  it  is  important,  as 
relates  to  the  character  of  the  measure  and  the  public 
feeling,  that  it  be  unanimous.  The  report  of  it  to  the 
world  will  produce  a  very  strong  effect  everywhere, 
particularly  with  Spain,  &  the  provinces  ;  with  the 
former,  by  announcing  that  if  she  resents  it  that  we 
shall  be  united  in  meeting  her  resentment ;  with  the 
latter,  by  showing  the  deep  interest  which  the  whole 
American  people  take  in  their  welfare.  For  you  to 
stand  alone  against  that  sentiment  will  deprive  your 
country  of  that  advantage,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  any  indemnity  for  it.  The  incident,  in  my  opinion, 
affords  you  an  excellent  opportunity  of  conciliating 
the  public  opinion,  as  well  as  of  Congress  towards 
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you,  which  may  be  done  by  stating  in  your  place  that 
you  had  thought,  on  great  reflection,  that  the  measure 
was  hazardous,  but  seeing  that  your  country  had  taken 
its  step  you  were  resolved  to  go  with  it,  &  therefore 
changed  your  vote.  Forgive  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  making  this  suggestion,  &  be  assured  that  it  pro- 
ceeds only  from  a  friendly  motive,  being  with  sincere 
regard  yrs. 

In  going  the  length  you  have  done  you  have  shown 
your  firmness  and  independence.  It  now  remains 
for  you  to  show  your  moderation  &  conciliation.^ 


TO    GENERAL    DEARBORN. 

Washington,  May  3,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have,  without  any  authority  derived 
from  you,  or  any  communication  with  you  on  the 
subject,  nominated  you  minister  plenipotentiary  & 
envoy  extrX  of  the  U.  States  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Portupfal.  I  have  taken  the  measure  from  motives 
of  respect  for  your  patriotism,  &  public  services, 
through  life,  &  devotion  to  the  principles  of  our  free 
republican  government.      I  hope  that  it  will  suit  you 

'  April  1st,  Mr.  Garnett  made  the  following  declaration  to  be  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  "I  Robert  S.  Garnett,  a  member 
from  Virginia,  make  the  following  declaration  :  That  I  voted  against  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  late  American  provinces  of  Spain,  because, 
considering  it  a  question  oi  policy,  not  oi  principle ,  I  believed  that  no  immedi- 
ate advantage  could  grow  out  of  it  to  either  country,  whilst  many  considerations, 
affecting  the  interests  of  both,  rendered  it  at  this  time  inexpedient.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  independence  of  the  late  provinces  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  I  heartily  rejoice  in  its  accomplishment,  and  in 
the  prospects  of  freedom  and  happiness  which  it  opens  to  them." 
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to  accept  the  appointment  &  be  agreeable  to  our 
estimable  friend,  Mrs.  Dearborn,  to  accompany  you. 
Your  decided  character,  in  favor  of  free  gov'  will  be 
useful  to  the  Cortes,  &  aid  the  cause  of  liberty  there. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  will  be  much  labour 
imposed  on  you.  Our  commerce  will  require  atten- 
tion, and  after  correcting  some  unfavorable  impres- 
sions made  by  Mr.  Correa,  the  favorable  disposition 
of  the  gov'  may  be  counted  on.  Your  instructions, 
however,  will  be  full  to  every  object,  &  I  am  satisfied, 
that  you  will  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  execute 
them.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in 
my  power,  to  afford  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  yourself 
&  family  this  proof  of  my  great  respect  &  regard  for 
you,  whether  it  may  suit  your  convenience  &  views, 
or  not,  to  accept  it.  With  our  best  wishes  to  your 
Lady  &  to  Col.  Sullivan  &  his.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
friend  &  servant. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  know  that  Mr. 
Adams  approv'd  the  nomination  fully,  as  did  the  other 
members  of  the  administration.  I  presume  that  there 
will  be  no  opposition  to  it  in  the  Senate. 


VIEWS  ON   THE  SUBJECT  OF  INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS.' 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  proposition  relating  to  internal 
improvements  by  roads  and  canals,  which  has  been  several  times 

'  The  President's  reasons  for  vetoing  the  Cumberland  Road  Bill.  In  return- 
ing that  Bill  to  Congress  his  opinion  was  that  the  power  to  pass  such  a  law  im- 
plied the  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  complete  system  of  internal  improvement 
and  that  such  a  power  was  neither  specifically  nor  incidentally  granted  by  the 
Constitution. 
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before  Congress,  will  be  taken  into  consideration  again  either  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  States  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  vest  the  necessary  power  in  the 
General  Government  or  to  carry  the  system  into  effect  on  the 
principle  that  the  power  has  already  been  granted.  It  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  great  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  Congress.  Respecting  the 
right  there  is  much  diversity  of  sentiment.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  this  question  should  be  settled.  If  the  right 
exist,  it  ought  forthwith  to  be  exercised.  If  it  does  not  exist 
surely  those  who  are  friends  to  the  power  ought  to  unite  in  rec- 
ommending an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  obtain  it.  I 
propose  to  examine  this  question. 

The  inquiry  confined  to  its  proper  objects  and  within  the  most 
limited  is  extensive.  Our  Government  is  unlike  other  govern- 
ments both  in  its  origin  and  form.  In  analyzing  it  the  differences 
in  certain  respects  between  it  and  those  of  other  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  necessarily  come  into  view,  I  propose  to  notice 
these  differences  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  object  of 
inquiry,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  them,  varying 
in  equal  degree  from  those  which  have  attended  other  govern- 
ments. The  digression,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  will  in  every  in- 
stance be  short  and  the  transition  to  the  main  object  immediate 
and  direct. 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject  li  will  be  necessary  to  mount  to  the 
source  of  power  in  these  States  and  to  pursue  this  power  in  its 
gradations  and  distribution  among  the  several  departments  in 
which  it  is  now  vested.  The  great  division  is  between  the  State 
governments  and  the  General  Government.  If  there  was  a  per- 
fect accord  in  every  instance  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the 
powers  granted  to  the  General  Government,  we  should  then  know 
with  equal  certainty  what  were  the  powers  which  remained  to  the 
State  governments,  since  it  would  follow  that  those  which  were 
not  granted  to  the  one  would  remain  to  the  other.  But  it  is  on 
this  point,  and  particularly  respecting  the  construction  of  these 
powers  and  their  incidents,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  trace  distinctly  the  origin  of  each 
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government,  the  purposes  intended  by  it,  and  the  means  adopted 
to  accomplish  them.  By  having  the  interior  of  both  governments 
fully  before  us  we  shall  have  all  the  means  which  can  be  afforded 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  endowments  of 
each. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  present  States,  then  colonies,  were 
separate  communities,  unconnected  with  each  other  except  in 
their  common  relation  to  the  Crown.  Their  governments  were 
instituted  by  grants  from  the  Crown,  which  operated,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  each  grant,  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  be- 
tween the  settlers  in  each  colony  and  the  Crown.  All  power  not 
retained  in  the  Crown  was  vested  exclusively  in  the  colonies,  each 
having  a  government  consisting  of  an  executive,  a  judiciary,  and 
a  legislative  assembly,  one  branch  of  which  was  in  every  instance 
elected  by  the  people.  No  office  was  hereditary,  nor  did  any 
title  under  the  Crown  give  rank  or  office  in  any  of  the  colonies. 
In  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  parent  country  and  abro- 
gating the  power  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  which  had  been  held 
by  it  vested  exclusively  in  the  people  of  the  colonies.  By  them 
was  a  Congress  appointed,  composed  of  delegates  from  each 
colony,  who  managed  the  war,  declared  independence,  treated 
with  foreign  powers,  and  acted  in  all  things  according  to  the 
sense  of  their  constituents.  The  declaration  of  independence 
confirmed  in  form  what  had  existed  before  in  substance.  It  an- 
nounced to  the  world  new  States,  possessing  and  exercising  com- 
plete sovereignty,  which  they  were  resolved  to  maintain.  They 
were  soon  after  recognized  by  France  and  other  powers  and 
finally  by  Great  Britain  herself  in  1783. 

Soon  after  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  annulled  the  people  of 
each  colony  established  a  constitution  or  frame  of  government  for 
themselves,  in  which  these  separate  branches — legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judiciary — were  instituted,  each  independent  of  the 
others.  To  these  branches,  each  having  its  appropriate  portion, 
the  whole  power  of  the  people  not  delegated  to  Congress  was 
communicated,  to  be  exercised  for  their  advantage  on  the  repre- 
sentative principle  by  persons  of  their  appointment  or  otherwise 
deriving  their  authority  immediately  from  them,  and  holding  their 
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offices  for  stated  terms.  All  the  powers  necessary  for  useful  pur- 
poses held  by  any  of  the  strongest  governments  of  the  Old  World 
not  vested  in  Congress  were  imparted  to  these  State  governments 
without  other  checks  than  such  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  abuse, 
in  the  form  of  fundamental  declarations  or  bills  of  right.  The 
great  difference  between  our  governments  and  those  of  the  Old 
World  consists  in  this,  that  the  former,  being  representative,  the 
persons  who  exercise  their  powers  do  it  not  for  themselves  or  in 
their  own  right,  but  for  the  people,  and  therefore  while  they  are 
in  the  highest  degree  efficient  they  can  never  become  oppressive. 
It  is  this  transfer  of  the  power  of  the  people  to  representative 
and  responsible  bodies  in  every  branch  which  constitutes  the 
great  improvement  in  the  science  of  government  and  forms  the 
boast  of  our  system.  It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  every 
known  government  without  any  of  their  disadvantages.  It  retains 
the  sovereignty  in  the  people,  while  it  avoids  the  tumult  and  dis- 
order incident  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  people  them- 
selves. It  possesses  all  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  most 
despotic  governments,  while  it  avoids  all  the  oppressions  and 
abuses  inseparable  from  those  governments. 

In  every  stage  of  the  conflict  from  its  commencement  until 
March  1781,  the  powers  of  Congress  were  undefined,  but  of  vast 
extent.  The  assemblies  or  conventions  of  the  several  colonies 
being  formed  by  representatives  from  every  county  in  each  colony 
and  the  Congress  by  delegates  from  each  colonial  assembly,  the 
powers  of  the  latter  for  general  purposes  resembled  those  of  the 
former  for  local.  They  rested  on  the  same  basis,  the  people,  and 
were  complete  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated.  Never  was  a 
movement  so  spontaneous,  so  patriotic,  so  efficient.  The  nation 
exerted  its  whole  faculties  in  support  of  its  rights,  and  of  its  inde- 
pendence after  the  contest  took  that  direction  and  it  succeeded. 
It  was,  however,  seen  at  a  very  early  stage  that  although  the 
patriotism  of  the  country  might  be  relied  on  in  the  struggle  for 
its  independence,  a  well  digested  compact  would  be  necessary  to 
preserve  it  after  obtained.  A  plan  of  confederation  was  in  con- 
sequence proposed  and  taken  into  consideration  by  Congress 
even  at  the  moment  when  the  other  great  act  which  severed  them 
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from  Great  Britain  and  declared  their  independence  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  world.  This  compact  was  ratified  on  the  21st 
March  1781,  by  the  last  State,  and  thereupon  carried  into  imme- 
diate effect. 

The  following  powers  were  vested  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  As  this,  the  first  bond  of  Union,  was 
in  operation  nearly  eight  years,  during  which  time  a  practical 
construction  was  given  to  many  of  its  powers,  all  of  which  were 
adopted  in  the  Constitution  with  important  additions,  it  is  thought 
that  a  correct  view  of  those  powers  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed  may  shed  light  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. It  may  fairly  be  presumed  where  certain  powers  were 
transferred  from  one  instrument  to  the  other  and  in  the  same 
terms,  or  terms  descriptive  only  of  the  same  powers,  that  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  construed  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
latter  that  they  were  in  the  former. 

[The  Articles  of  Confederation  are  here  set  forth.] 

This  bond  of  union  was  soon  found  to  be  utterly  incompetent 
to  the  purposes  intended  by  it.  It  was  defective  in  its  powers  ; 
it  was  defective  also  in  the  means  of  executing  the  powers  actu- 
ally granted  by  it.  Being  a  league  of  sovereign  and  independent 
States,  its  acts,  like  those  of  all  other  leagues,  required  the  inter- 
position of  the  States  composing  it  to  give  them  effect  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  The  acts  of  Congress  without  the  aid  of 
the  State  laws  to  enforce  them  were  altogether  nugatory.  The 
refusal  or  omission  of  one  State  to  pass  such  laws  was  urged  as 
a  reason  to  justify  like  conduct  in  others,  and  thus  the  Govern- 
ment was  soon  at  a  stand. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years  demonstrated  that  the  Confed- 
eration could  not  be  relied  on  for  the  security  of  the  blessings 
which  had  been  derived  from  the  Revolution.  The  interests  of 
the  nation  required  a  more  efficient  Government,  which  the  good 
sense  and  virtue  of  the  people  provided  by  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  several  States,  who  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, duly  authorized  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  ratified  by  a 
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Convention  in  each  State  which  was  especially  called  to  consider 
and  decide  the  same.  In  this  progress  the  State  governments 
were  never  suspended  in  their  functions.  On  the  contrary  they 
took  the  lead  in  it.  Conscious  of  their  incompetency  to  secure  to 
the  Union  the  blessings  of  the  Revolution,  they  promoted  the 
diminution  of  their  own  powers  and  the  enlargement  of  those  of 
the  General  Government  in  the  way  in  which  they  might  be  most 
adequate  and  efficient.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  example  can 
be  found  of  a  Government  exerting  its  influence  to  lessen  its  own 
powers;  of  a  policy  so  enlightened;  of  a  patriotism  so  pure  and 
disinterested.  The  credit,  however,  is  more  especially  due  to  the 
people  of  each  State,  in  obedience  to  whose  will  and  under  whose 
control  the  State  governments  acted. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  being  ratified  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  became  of  necessity  to  the  extent  of 
its  powers  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Union.  On  sound  prin- 
ciples it  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light.  The  people,  the  highest 
authority  known  to  our  system,  from  whom  all  our  institutions 
spring  and  on  whom  they  depend,  formed  it.  Had  the  people  of 
the  several  States  thought  proper  to  incorporate  themselves  into 
one  community,  under  one  government,  they  might  have  done  it. 
They  had  the  power,  and  there  was  nothing  then  nor  is  there  any- 
thing now,  should  they  be  so  disposed,  to  prevent  it.  They  wisely 
stopped,  however,  at  a  certain  point,  extending  the  incorporation 
to  that  point,  making  the  National  Government  thus  far  a  con- 
solidated Government,  and  preserving  the  State  governments 
without  that  limit  perfectly  sovereign  and  independent  of  the 
National  Government.  Had  the  people  of  the  several  States 
incorporated  themselves  into  one  community,  they  must  have  re- 
mained such,  their  Constitution  becoming  then,  like  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  several  States,  incapable  of  change  until  ordered  by 
the  will  of  the  majority.  In  the  institution  of  a  State  government 
by  the  citizens  of  a  State  a  compact  is  formed  to  which  all  and 
every  citizen  are  equal  parties.  They  are  also  the  sole  parties 
and  may  amend  it  at  pleasure.  In  the  institution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  citizens  of  every  State  a  compact 
was  formed  between  the  whole  American  people  which  has  the 
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same  force  and  partakes  of  all  the  qualities  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers  as  a  compact  between  the  citizens  of  a  State  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  own  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  altered  except  by 
those  who  formed  it  or  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  parties  to 
the  compact  itself. 

This  Constitution  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
all  defects  of  the   Confederation,  and  in   this  it  has  succeeded 
beyond  any  calculation  that  could  have  been  formed  of  any  human 
institution.     By  binding  the  States  together  the  Constitution  per- 
forms the  great  office  of  the  Confederation  ;  but  it  is  in  that  sense 
only  that  it  has  any  of  the  properties  of  that  compact  ;  and  in  that 
it  is  more  effectual  to  the  purpose,  as  it  holds  them  together  by  a 
much  stronger  bond  ;  and  in  all  other  respects  in  which  the  Con- 
federation failed  the  Constitution  has  been  blessed  with  complete 
success.     The  Confederation  was  a  compact  between  separate  and 
independent  States,  the  execution  of  whose  articles  in  the  powers 
which  operated   internally  depended  on  the  State  governments. 
But  the   great   office  of   the    Constitution,  by  incorporating  the 
people  of  the  several  States  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  into  one 
community  and  enabling  it  to  act  directly  on  the  people,  was  to 
annul  the  powers  of  the  State  governments  to  that  extent,  except 
in  cases  where  they  were  concurrent,  and  to  preclude  their  agency 
in  giving  effect  to  those  of  the  General  Government.     The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  relies  on  its  own  means  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  its  powers,  as  the  State  governments  do  for  the  execution 
of  theirs,  both  governments  having  a  common  origin  or  sovereign, 
the  people  —  the  State  governments  the  people  of  each  State,  the 
National   Government   the   people    of   every  State  —  and  being 
amenable  to  the  power  which  created  it.     It  is  by  executing  its 
functions  as  a  Government  thus  originating  and  thus  acting  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  holds  the  States  together 
and  performs  the  office  of  a  league.     It  is  owing  to  the  nature  of 
its  powers  and  the  high  source  from  whence  they  are  derived  — 
the  people  —  that  it  performs  that  office  better  than  the  Confed- 
eration or  any  league  which  ever  existed,  being  a  compact  which 
the  State  governments  did  not  form,  to  which  they  are  not  parties 
and  which  executes  its  own  poviers  independently  of  them. 
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There  were  two  separate  and  independent  governments  estab- 
lished over  our  Union,  one  for  local  purposes  over  each  State  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  the  other  for  national  purposes  over  all 
the  States  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  power 
of  the  people,  on  the  representative  principle,  is  divided  between 
them.  The  State  governments  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
to  the  extent  of  their  powers  are  complete  sovereignties.  The 
National  Government  begins  where  the  State  governments  term- 
inate, except  in  some  instances  where  there  is  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  between  them.  This  Government  is  also,  according 
to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  a  complete  sovereignty.  I  speak  here, 
as  repeatedly  mentioned  before,  altogether  of  representative  sov- 
ereignties, for  the  real  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  alone. 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  no  such  example  of  two  sep- 
arate and  independent  governments  established  over  the  same 
people,  nor  can  it  exist  except  in  governments  founded  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  monarchies  and  other  governments 
not  representative  there  can  be  no  such  division  of  power.  The 
government  is  inherent  in  the  possessor  ;  it  is  his  and  cannot  be 
taken  from  him  without  a  revolution.  In  such  governments 
alliances  and  leagues  alone  are  practicable.  But  with  us  individ- 
uals count  for  nothing  in  the  offices  which  they  hold  ;  that  is,  they 
have  no  right  to  them.  They  hold  them  as  representatives,  by 
appointment  from  the  people,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  is  ex- 
clusively vested.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this 
system  taken  in  its  twofold  character  and  in  all  its  great  principles 
of  two  governments,  completely  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
each  other,  each  constitutional,  founded  by  and  acting  directly 
on  the  people,  each  competent  to  all  its  purposes,  administering 
all  the  blessings  for  which  it  was  instituted,  without  even  the  most 
remote  danger  of  exercising  any  of  its  powers  in  away  to  oppress 
the  people.  A  system  capable  of  expansion  over  a  vast  territory 
not  only  without  weakening  either  government,  but  enjoying  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  adding  thereby  new  strength  and  vigor  to 
the  faculties  of  both  ;  possessing  also  this  additional  advantage, 
that  while  the  several  States  enjoy  all  the  rights  reserved  to  them 
of  separate  and  independent  governments,  and  each  is  secured  by 
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the  nature  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  acts  directly  on  the 
people,  against  the  failure  of  the  others  to  bear  their  equal  share 
of  the  public  burdens,  and  thereby  enjoys  in  a  more  perfect 
degree  all  the  advantages  of  a  league,  it  holds  them  together  by  a 
bond  altogether  different  and  much  stronger  than  the  late  Con- 
federation or  any  league  that  was  ever  known  before  —  a  bond 
beyond  their  control,  and  which  cannot  even  be  amended  except 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  it.  So  great  an  effort  in  favor  of 
human  happiness  was  never  made  before  ;  but  it  became  those 
who  made  it.  Established  in  the  new  hemisphere,  descended 
from  the  same  ancestors,  speaking  the  same  language,  having  the 
same  religion  and  universal  toleration,  born  equal  and  educated 
in  the  same  principles  of  free  government,  made  independent  by 
a  common  struggle  and  menaced  by  the  same  dangers,  ties  ex- 
isted between  them  which  never  applied  before  to  separate  com- 
munities. They  had  every  motive  to  bind  them  together  which 
could  operate  on  the  interests  and  affections  of  a  generous,  en- 
lightened, and  virtuous  people,  and  it  affords  inexpressible  con- 
solation to  find  that  these  motives  had  their  merited  influence. 

In  thus  tracing  our  institutions  to  their  origin  and  pursuing 
them  in  their  progress  and  modifications  down  to  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution  two  important  facts  have  been  disclosed,  on 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  stage  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  first  is  that  in  wresting  the  power,  or  what  is  called 
the  sovereignty,  from  the  Crown  it  passed  directly  to  the  people. 
The  second,  that  it  passed  directly  to  the  people  of  each  Colony 
and  not  to  the  people  of  all  the  Colonies  in  the  aggregate;  to 
thirteen  distinct  communities  and  not  to  one.  To  these  two  facts, 
each  contributing  its  equal  proportion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  are  in  an  eminent  degree  indebted  for  the  success  of  our 
Revolution.  By  passing  to  the  people  it  vested  in  a  community 
every  individual  of  which  had  equal  rights  and  a  common  interest. 
There  was  no  family  dethroned  among  us,  no  banished  pretender 
in  a  foreign  country  looking  back  to  his  connections  and  ad- 
herents here  in  the  hope  of  a  recall;  no  order  of  nobility  whose 
hereditary  rights  in  the  Government  had  been  violated;  no 
hierarchy  which  had  been  degraded  and  oppressed.     There  was 
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but  one  order,  that  of  the  people,  by  whom  everything  was  gained 
by  the  change.  I  mention  it  also  as  a  circumstance  of  peculiar 
felicity  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  been  born  and  edu- 
cated under  these  equal  and  original  institutions.  Their  habits, 
their  principles,  and  their  prejudices  were  therefore  all  on  the 
side  of  the  Revolution  and  of  free  republican  government. 

Had  distinct  orders  existed,  our  fortune  might  and  probably 
would  have  been  different.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible 
to  have  united  so  completely  the  whole  force  of  the  country 
against  a  common  enemy.  A  contest  would  probably  have  arisen 
in  the  outset  between  the  orders  for  the  control.  Had  the 
aristocracy  prevailed,  the  people  would  have  been  heartless. 
Had  the  people  prevailed,  the  nobility  would  probably  have  left 
the  country,  or,  remaining  behind,  internal  divisions  would  have 
taken  place  in  every  State  and  a  civil  war  broken  out  more 
destructive  even  than  the  foreign,  which  might  have  defeated  the 
whole  movement.  Ancient  and  modern  history  is  replete  with 
examples  proceeding  from  conflicts  between  distinct  orders,  of 
revolutions  attempted  which  proved  abortive,  republics  which 
have  terminated  in  despotism.  It  is  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
elements  of  which  our  system  is  composed  that  the  attraction  of 
all  the  parts  has  been  to  a  common  center,  that  every  change  has 
tended  to  cement  the  Union,  and,  in  short,  that  we  have  been 
blessed  with  such  glorious  and  happy  success. 

And  that  the  power  wrested  from  the  British  Crown  passed  to 
the  people  of  each  Colony  the  whole  history  of  our  political 
movement  from  the  emigration  of  our  ancestors  to  the  present 
day  clearly  demonstrates.  What  produced  the  Revolution  ?  The 
violation  of  our  rights.  What  rights  ?  Our  chartered  rights.  To 
whom  were  the  charters  granted,  to  the  people  of  each  Colony  or 
to  the  people  of  all  the  Colonies  as  a  single  community  ?  We 
know  that  no  such  community  as  the  aggregate  existed  and  of 
course  that  no  such  rights  could  be  violated.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  nature  of  the  powers  which  were  given  to  the  delegates  by 
each  Colony  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  executed  show 
that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  people  of  each  and  not  in  the 
aggregate.     They  respectively  presented  credentials  such  as  are 
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usual  between  ministers  of  separate  powers,  which  were  examined 
and  approved  before  they  entered  on  the  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  committed  to  them.  They  voted  also  by 
Colonies  and  not  individually,  all  the  members  from  one  Colony 
being  entitled  to  one  vote  only.  This  fact  alone,  the  first  of  our 
political  association  and  at  the  period  of  our  greatest  peril,  fixes 
beyond  all  controversy  the  source  from  whence  the  power  which 
has  directed  and  secured  success  to  all  our  measures  has 
succeeded. 

Had  the  sovereignty  passed  to  the  aggregate,  consequences 
might  have  ensued,  admitting  the  success  of  our  Revolution, 
which  might  even  yet  seriously  affect  our  system.  By  passing 
to  the  people  of  each  Colony,  the  opposition  to  Great  Britain,  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
adoption  of  the  Confederation  and  of  this  Constitution  are  all 
imputable  to  them.  Had  it  passed  to  the  aggregate,  every 
measure  would  be  traced  to  that  source;  even  the  State  govern- 
ments might  be  said  to  have  emanated  from  it,  and  amendments 
of  their  constitutions  on  that  principle  be  proposed  by  the  same 
authority.  In  short  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  all  the  consequences 
into  which  such  a  doctrine  might  lead.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
people  in  mass  would  have  had  much  less  agency  in  all  the  great 
measures  of  the  Revolution  and  in  those  which  followed  than 
they  actually  had,  and  proportionably  less  credit  for  their 
patriotism  and  services  than  they  are  now  entitled  to  and  enjoy. 
By  passing  to  the  people  of  each  Colony  the  whole  body  in  each 
were  kept  in  constant  and  active  deliberation  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  national  importance  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  conduct 
of  all  the  public  servants  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 
Thus  the  most  effectual  guards  were  provided  against  abuses  and 
dangers  of  every  kind  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  and 
the  whole  people  rendered  more  competent  to  the  self-government 
which  by  an  heroic  exertion  they  had  acquired. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government,  which,  like  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  is 
divided  into  three  branches  —  a  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  —  each   having   its   appropriate   share.      Of   these   the 
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legislative,  from  the  nature  of  its  powers,  all  laws  proceeding 
from  it,  and  the  manner  of  its  appointment,  its  members  being 
elected  immediately  by  the  people,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  whole  system  of  the  National  Government  may  be  said  to 
rest  essentially  on  the  powers  granted  to  this  branch.  They  mark 
the  limit  within  which,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  branches  must 
move  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  functions.  It  will  be 
proper,  therefore,  to  take  a  full  and  correct  view  of  the  powers 
granted  to  it. 

[Provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  and  Judiciary,  fully  quoted.] 

Having  presented  above  a  full  view  of  all  the  powers  granted 
to  the  United  States,  it  will  be  proper  to  look  to  those  remaining 
to  the  States.  It  was  by  fixing  the  great  powers  which  are 
admitted  to  belong  to  each  government  that  we  may  hope  to  come 
to  a  right  conclusion  respecting  those  in  controversy  between 
them.  In  regard  to  the  National  Government,  this  task  was  easy 
because  its  powers  were  to  be  found  in  specific  grants  in  the 
Constitution;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  detail  of  the  powers 
of  the  State  governments,  as  their  constitutions,  containing  all 
powers  granted  by  the  people  not  specifically  taken  from  them 
by  grants  to  the  United  States,  can  not  well  be  enumerated. 
Fortunately  a  precise  detail  of  all  the  powers  remaining  to  the 
State  governments  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  instance.  A 
knowledge  of  their  great  powers  only  will  answer  every  purpose 
contemplated,  and  respecting  these  there  can  be  no  diversity  in 
opinion.  They  are  sufficiently  recognized  and  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself.  In  designating  the  im- 
portant powers  of  the  State  governments  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
first,  that  the  territory  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  belongs  to 
each  State  in  its  separate  character  and  not  to  the  United  States 
in  their  aggregate  character.  Each  State  holds  territory  accord- 
ing to  its  original  charter,  except  in  cases  where  cessions  have 
been  made  to  the  United  States  by  individual  States.  The 
United  States  had  none  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  which 
had  not  been  thus  ceded  to  them  and  which  they  held  on  the 
conditions  on  which  such  cession  had  been  made.     Within  the 
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individual  States  it  is  believed  that  they  held  not  a  single  acre; 
but  if  they  did  it  was  as  citizens  held  it,  merely  as  private  property. 
The  territory  acquired  by  cession  lying  without  the  individual 
States  rests  on  a  different  principle,  and  is  provided  for  by  a 
separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  territory 
within  the  individual  States  to  which  the  Constitution  in  its  great 
principles  applies,  and  it  applies  to  such  territory  as  the  territory 
of  the  State  and  not  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  next 
circumstance  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the  people  composing  this 
Union  are  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  not  of  the  United 
States  in  the  full  sense  of  a  consolidated  government.  The 
militia  are  the  militia  of  the  several  States;  lands  are  held  under 
the  laws  of  the  States;  descents,  contracts  and  all  the  concerns  of 
private  property,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  whole 
criminal  code,  except  in  the  cases  of  breaches  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  under  and  in  conformity  with  the  powers 
vested  in  Congress  and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  are  regulated  by 
State  laws.  This  enumeration  shows  the  great  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  governments.  The  territory  and  the  people 
form  the  basis  on  which  all  governments  are  founded.  The 
militia  constitute  their  effective  force.  The  regulation  and 
protection  of  property  and  of  personal  liberty  are  also  among  the 
highest  attributes  of  sovereignty.  This,  without  other  evidence,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  great  office  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  to  unite  the  States  together  under  a  government 
enowed  with  powers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution, 
relating,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  foreign  concerns,  to  the  discharge 
of  which  a  National  Government  thus  formed  alone  could  be 
competent. 

This  view  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  over 
the  territory  within  their  respective  limits  except  in  cases  other- 
wise especially  provided  for,  is  supported  by  the  obvious  intent  of 
the  several  powers  granted  to  Congress,  to  which  a  more  partic- 
ular attention  is  now  due.  Of  these  the  right  to  declare  war  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  by  the  consequences  attend- 
ing war  as  by  the  other  powers  granted  in  aid  of  it.  The  right  to 
lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  though  necessary  for  the 
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support  of  the  civil  government,  is  equally  necessary  to  sustain 
the  charges  of  war;  the  right  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a 
navy  and  to  call  forth  and  govern  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  are  altogether  of  the  latter  kind.  They  are  granted 
in  aid  of  the  power  to  make  war  and  intended  to  give  effect  to  it. 
These  several  powers  are  of  great  force  and  extent  and  operate 
more  directly  within  the  limits  and  upon  the  resources  of  the 
States  than  any  other  powers.  But  still  they  are  means  only  for 
given  ends.  War  is  declared  and  must  be  maintained,  an  army 
and  a  navy  must  be  raised;  fortifications  must  be  erected  for  the 
common  defense,  debts  must  be  paid.  For  these  purposes  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  are  levied,  taxes  are  laid,  the  lands,  merchan- 
dise and  other  property  of  the  citizens  are  liable  for  them;  if  the 
money  is  not  paid,  seizures  are  made  and  the  lands  are  sold.  The 
transaction  is  terminated;  the  lands  pass  into  other  hands,  as  the 
former  proprietors  did,  under  the  laws  of  the  individual  States. 
They  were  means  only  to  certain  ends;  the  United  States  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  same  view  is  applicable  to  the 
power  of  the  General  Government  over  persons.  The  militia  is 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States;  the  service  is  per- 
formed; the  corps  returns  to  the  State  to  which  it  belongs;  it  is 
the  militia  of  such  State  and  not  of  the  United  States.  Soldiers 
are  required  for  the  Army,  who  may  be  obtained  by  voluntary 
enlistment  or  by  some  other  process  founded  in  the  principles  of 
equality.  In  either  case,  the  citizen  after  the  tour  of  duty  is  per- 
formed is  restored  to  his  former  station  in  society,  with  his  equal 
share  in  the  common  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  In  all  these  cases 
which  are  the  strongest  which  can  be  given,  we  see  the  right  of 
the  General  Government  is  nothing  more  than  what  it  is  called 
in  the  Constitution,  a  power  to  perform  certain  acts  and  that  the 
subject  on  which  it  operates  is  a  means  only  to  that  end;  that  is 
was  both  before  and  after  that  act  under  the  protection  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  individual  State  within  which  it  was. 

To  the  other  powers  of  the  General  Government  the  same  re- 
marks are  applicable  and  with  greater  force.  The  right  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  powers  was  necessary  as  well  to  enable 
Congress  to  lay  and  collect  duties   and    imposts  as   to   support 
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the  rights  of  the  nation  in  the  intercourse  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. It  is  executed  at  the  ports  of  the  several  States  and  operates 
almost  altogether  externally.  The  right  to  borrow  and  coin 
money  and  to  fix  its  value  and  that  of  foreign  coin  are  important 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Government,  and  particularly 
necessary  in  support  of  the  right  to  declare  war,  as,  indeed,  may 
be  considered  the  right  to  punish  piracy  and  felonies  on  the  high 
seas  and  offenses  against  the  laws  of  nations.  The  right  to  estab- 
lish an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  respecting 
bankruptcies  seems  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  right  to 
regulate  commerce.  The  first  branch  of  it  relates  to  foreigners 
entering  the  Country;  the  second  to  merchants  who  have  failed 
The  right  to  promote  the  progress  of  useful  arts  and  sciences  may 
be  executed  without  touching  any  of  the  individual  States.  It  is 
accomplished  by  granting  patents  to  inventors  and  preserving 
models,  which  may  be  done  exclusively  within  the  Federal  dis- 
trict. The  right  to  constitute  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  judiciary  existing  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  General  Government.  Without  such  in- 
ferior court  in  every  State  it  would  be  difiicult  and  might  even  be 
impossible  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  right  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  is  essen- 
tially of  the  same  character.  For  political,  commercial  and  social 
purposes  it  was  important  that  it  should  be  vested  in  the  General 
Government.  As  a  mere  matter  of  regulation  and  nothing  more, 
I  presume,  was  intended  by  it,  it  is  a  power  easily  executive  and 
involving  little  authority  within  the  States  individually.  The 
right  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
the  Federal  district  and  over  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
within  which  the  same  may  be  is  a  power  of  a  peculiar  character 
and  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  General  Government.  Of  this  particular 
grant  further  notice  will  hereafter  be  taken. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  ob- 
serving that  the  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  powers  and 
character  of  the  two  Governments  is  supported  by  the  marked 
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difference  which  is  observable  in  the  manner  of  their  endowment. 
The  State  governments  are  divided  into  three  branches — a  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary,  and  the  appropriate  duties  of  each 
assigned  to  it  without  any  limitation  of  power  except  such  as  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  abuse  in  the  forms  of  bills  of  right. 
But  in  instituting  the  National  Government  an  entirely  different 
principle  was  adopted  and  pursued.  The  Government  itself  is 
organized,  like  the  State  Governments,  into  three  branches,  but 
its  powers  are  enumerated  and  defined  in  the  most  precise  form. 
The  subject  has  been  already  too  fully  explained  to  require  illus- 
tration by  a  general  view  of  the  whole  Constitution,  every  part  of 
which  affords  proof  of  what  is  here  advanced.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  advert  to  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  being 
that  more  particularly  which  defines  the  powers  and  fixes  the 
character  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  By  this  sec- 
tion it  is  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power,  first  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  etc. 

Having  shown  the  origin  of  the  State  governments  and  their 
endowments  when  first  formed;  having  also  shown  the  origin  of 
the  National  Government  and  the  powers  vested  in  it,  and  having 
shown,  lastly,  the  powers  which  are  admitted  to  have  remained 
to  the  State  governments  after  those  which  were  taken  from  them 
by  the  National  Government,  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
whether  the  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provement by  roads  and  canals  has  been  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

Before  we  can  determine  whether  this  power  has  been  granted 
to  the  General  Government  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  dis- 
tinctly the  value  and  extent  of  the  power  requisite  to  make  such 
improvements.  When  that  is  done  we  shall  be  able  to  decide 
whether  such  power  is  invested  in  the  National  Government. 

If  the  power  existed  it  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  executed  by  a 
board  of  skillful  engineers,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  Union,  on  a 
plan  which  would  secure  complete  effect  to  all  the  great  purposes 
of  our  Constitution.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  take  up 
the  subject  here  on  this  scale.  I  shall  state  a  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of   illustration    only.      Let  it  be    supposed   that  Congress 
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intended  to  run  a  road  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  Baltimore 
and  to  connect  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the  Delaware  and  the 
Delaware  with  the  Raritan  by  a  canal.  What  must  be  done  to 
carry  the  project  into  effect  ?  I  make  here  no  question  of  the 
existing  power.  I  speak  only  of  the  power  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. Commissioners  would  be  appointed  to  trace  a  route  in  the 
most  direct  line,  paying  due  regard  to  heights,  water  courses,  and 
other  obstacles,  and  to  acquire  the  right  to  the  ground  over  which 
the  road  and  canal  would  pass  with  sufficient  breadth  for  each. 
This  must  be  done  by  voluntary  grants,  or  by  purchases  from  in- 
dividuals, or,  in  case  they  would  not  sell,  or  should  ask  an  exor- 
bitant price,  by  condemning  the  property  and  fixing  its  value  by 
a  jury  of  the  vicinage.  The  next  object  to  be  attended  to  after 
the  road  and  canal  are  laid  out  and  made  is  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  We  know  that  there  are  people  in  every  community  capa- 
ble of  committing  voluntary  injuries,  of  pulling  down  walls  that 
are  made  to  sustain  the  road,  of  breaking  the  bridges  over  water 
courses,  and  breaking  the  road  itself.  Some  living  near  it  might 
be  disappointed  that  it  did  not  pass  through  their  lands  and  com- 
mit these  acts  of  violence  and  waste  from  revenge  or  in  the  hope 
of  giving  it  that  direction,  though  for  a  short  time.  Injuries  of 
this  kind  have  been  committed  and  are  still  complained  of  on  the 
road  from  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio.  To  accomplish  this  object 
Congress  should  have  a  right  to  pass  laws  to  punish  offenders 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  Jurisdiction  over  the  road  would 
not  be  sufficient,  though  it  were  exclusive.  It  would  seldom 
happen  that  the  parties  would  be  detected  in  the  act.  They 
would  generally  commit  it  in  the  night  and  fly  far  off  before  the 
sun  appeared.  The  power  to  punish  these  culprits  must  there- 
fore reach  them  wherever  they  go.  They  must  also  be  amenable 
to  competent  tribunals,  Federal  or  State.  The  power  must  like- 
wise extend  to  another  object  not  less  essential  or  important  than 
those  already  mentioned.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  turnpikes,  with  gates  and  tolls  and  persons  to  collect 
the  tolls,  is  the  best  expedient  that  can  be  adopted  to  defray  the 
expense  of  these  improvements  and  the  repairs  which  they  neces- 
sarily require.     Congress  must  therefore  have  power  to  make  such 
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an  establishment  and  to  support  it  by  such  regulations,  with  fines 
and  penalties  in  the  case  of  injuries  as  may  be  competent  to  the 
purpose.  The  right  must  extend  to  all  those  objects,  or  it  will 
be  utterly  incompetent.  It  is  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
States  individually,  and  it  must  be  possessed  by  the  United  States 
or  the  pretension  must  be  abandoned. 

Let  it  be  further  supposed  that  Congress,  believing  that  they 
do  possess  the  power,  have  passed  an  act  for  those  purposes, 
under  which  commissioners  have  been  appointed,  who  have  begun 
the  work.  They  are  met  at  the  first  farm  on  which  they  enter  by 
the  owner,  who  forbids  them  to  trespass  on  his  land.  They  offer 
to  buy  it  at  a  fair  price  or  at  twice  or  thrice  its  value.  He  per- 
sists in  his  refusal.  Can  they,  on  the  principle  recognized  and 
acted  on  by  all  the  State  governments  that  in  cases  of  this  kind 
the  obstinacy  and  perverseness  of  an  individual  must  yield  to  the 
public  welfare,  summon  a  jury  of  upright  and  discreet  men  to 
condemn  the  land,  value  it  and  compel  the  owner  to  receive  the 
amount  and  to  deliver  it  up  to  them  ?  I  believe  that  very  few 
would  concur  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  power  exists. 

The  next  object  is  to  preserve  these  objects  from  injury.  The 
locks  of  the  canal  are  broken,  the  walls  which  restrained  the  road 
are  pulled  down,  the  bridges  are  broken,  the  road  itself  is  plowed 
up,  toll  is  refused  to  be  paid,  the  gates  of  the  canal  or  turnpike 
are  forced.  The  offenders  are  pursued,  caught  and  brought  to 
trial.  Can  they  be  punished  ?  The  question  of  right  must  be 
decided  on  principle.  The  culprits  will  avail  themselves  of  every 
barrier  that  may  serve  to  screen  them  from  punishment.  They 
will  plead  that  the  law  under  which  they  stand  arraigned  is  un- 
constitutional, and  that  question  must  be  decided  by  the  Court, 
whether  Federal  or  State,  on  a  fair  investigation  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  General  Government  by  the  Constitution.  If  the 
judges  find  that  these  powers  have  not  been  granted  to  Congress, 
the  prisoners  must  be  acquitted,  and  by  their  acquittal  all  claim 
to  the  right  to  establish  such  a  system  is  at  an  end. 

I  have  supposed  an  opposition  to  be  made  to  the  right  in  Con- 
gress by  the  owner  of  the  land  and  other  individuals  charged  with 
breaches  of  laws  made  to  protect  the  works  from  injury,  because 
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it  is  the  mildest  form  in  which  it  can  present  itself.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  one.  A  State,  also,  may  contest  the  right,  and 
then  the  controversy  assumes  another  character.  Government 
might  contend  against  Government,  for  to  a  certain  extent  both 
the  Governments  are  sovereign  and  independent  of  each  other, 
and  in  that  form  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  opposi- 
tion might  be  made.  To  each  limitations  are  prescribed,  and 
should  a  contest  rise  between  them  respecting  their  rights  and  the 
people  sustain  it  with  anything  like  an  equal  division  of  numbers, 
the  worst  consequences  might  ensue. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  opposition  suggested  by  the  owner  of 
the  land  or  by  the  States  individually  may  be  avoided  by  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  the  parties.  But  a  suppression  of  op- 
position in  that  way  is  no  proof  of  a  right  in  Congress,  nor  could 
it,  if  confined  to  that  limit,  remove  all  the  impediments  to  the 
exercise  of  the  power.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  Congress  may  by 
the  command  and  application  of  the  public  revenue  purchase  the 
soil,  and  thus  silence  that  class  of  individuals,  or  by  the  accom- 
modation afforded  to  individual  States  put  down  opposition  on 
their  part.  Congress  must  be  able  rightfully  to  control  all  oppo- 
sition or  they  cannot  carry  the  system  into  effect.  Cases  would 
inevitably  occur  to  put  the  right  to  the  test.  The  work  must  be 
preserved  from  injury,  tolls  must  be  collected,  offenders  must  be 
punished.  With  these  culprits  no  bargain  can  be  made.  When 
brought  to  trial  they  must  deny  the  validity  of  the  law,  and  that 
plea  being  sustained  all  claim  to  the  right  ceases. 

If  the  United  States  possess  this  power,  it  must  be  either  be- 
cause it  has  been  specifically  granted  or  that  it  is  incidental  and 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  some  specific  grant.  The  advocates 
for  the  power  derive  it  from  the  following  sources  :  First,  the 
right  to  establish  post-ofiices  and  post-roads  ;  second,  to  declare 
war ;  third,  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  ; 
fourth,  from  the  power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ;  fifth, 
from  the  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  office 
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thereof  ;  sixth,  and  lastly,  from  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
but  little  accord  among  the  advocates  for  this  power  as  to  the 
particular  source  from  whence  it  is  derived.  They  all  agree, 
however,  in  ascribing  it  to  some  one  or  more  of  those  above  men- 
tioned. I  will  examine  the  ground  of  the  claim  in  each  instance. 
The  first  of  these  grants  is  in  the  following  words  :  "  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads."  What 
is  the  just  import  of  these  words  and  the  extent  of  the  grant? 
The  word  "  establish  "  is  the  ruling  term  ;  "  post-offices  and  post- 
roads  "  are  the  subjects  on  which  it  acts.  The  question  therefore 
is,  What  power  is  granted  by  that  word  ?  The  sense  in  which  words 
are  commonly  used  is  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  understood 
in  all  transactions  between  public  bodies  and  individuals.  The 
intention  of  the  parties  is  to  prevail  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
ascertaining  it  than  by  giving  to  the  terms  used  their  ordinary  im- 
port. If  we  were  to  ask  any  number  of  our  most  enlightened 
citizens,  who  had  no  connection  with  public  affairs  and  whose 
minds  were  unprejudiced,  what  was  the  import  of  the  word 
"  establish  "  and  the  extent  of  the  grant  which  it  controls,  we  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  them. 
We  ar.e  satisfied  that  all  of  them  would  answer  that  a  power  was 
thereby  given  to  Congress  to  fix  on  the  towns,  court-houses,  and 
other  places  throughout  our  Union  at  which  there  should  be  post- 
offices,  the  routes  by  which  the  mails  should  be  carried  from  one 
post-office  to  another,  so  as  to  diffuse  intelligence  as  extensively 
and  to  make  the  institution  as  useful  as  possible,  to  fix  the  postage 
to  be  paid  on  every  letter  and  packet  thus  carried,  to  support  the 
establishment,  and  to  protect  the  post-office  and  mails  from 
robbery  by  punishing  those  who  should  commit  the  offense.  The 
idea  of  the  right  to  lay  off  the  roads  of  the  United  States  on  a 
general  scale  of  improvement,  to  take  the  soil  from  the  proprietor 
by  force,  to  establish  turn-pikes  and  tolls,  and  to  punish  offenders 
in  the  manner  stated  above  would  never  occur  to  any  such  per- 
son. The  use  of  the  existing  road  by  the  stage,  mail  carrier,  or 
postboy  in  passing  over  it  as  others  do  is  all  that  would  be  thought 
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of,  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  remaining  to  the  State,  with  a  right  in 
the  State  or  those  authorized  by  its  legislature  to  change  the  road 
at  pleasure. 

The  intention  of  the  parties  is  supported  by  other  proof  which 
ought  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt.  In  the  former  act  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Confederation,  we  find  a  grant  for  the  same  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words  :  "  The  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to  another 
throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on 
the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  said  office."  The  term  "  establish  "  was  like- 
wise the  ruling  one  in  that  instrument  and  was  evidently  intended 
and  understood  to  give  a  power  simply  and  solely  to  fix  where 
there  should  be  post-offices.  By  transferring  this  term  from  the 
Confederation  into  the  Constitution  it  was  doubtless  intended  that 
it  should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  the  latter  that  it  was 
in  the  former  instrument,  and  to  be  applied  alike  to  post-offices 
and  post-roads.  In  whatever  sense  it  is  applied  to  post-offices,  it 
must  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  post-roads.  But  it  may  be 
asked  if  such  was  the  intention,  why  were  not  all  the  other  terms 
of  the  grant  transferred  with  it  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
Confederation  being  a  bond  of  Union  between  independent 
States,  it  was  necessary  in  granting  the  powers  which  were  to  be 
exercised  over  them  to  be  very  explicit  and  minute  in  defining 
the  powers  granted.  But  the  Constitution  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers  having  incorporated  the  States  into  one  Government  like 
the  government  of  the  States  individually,  fewer  words  in  defining 
the  powers  granted  by  it  were  not  only  adequate,  but  perhaps 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  We  find  that  brevity  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  instrument.  Had  it  been  intended  to  convey  a 
more  enlarged  power  in  the  Constitution  than  had  been  granted 
in  the  Confederation,  surely  the  same  controlling  term  would  not 
have  been  used,  or  other  words  would  have  been  added,  to  show 
such  intention  and  to  mark  the  extent  to  which  the  power  should 
be  carried.  It  is  a  liberal  construction  of  the  powers  granted  in 
the  Constitution  by  this  term  to  include  in  it  all  the  powers  that 
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were  granted  in  the  Confederation  by  terms  which  specifically 
defined  and,  as  was  supposed,  extended  their  limits.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  by  omitting  from  the  Constitution  any  portion 
of  the  phraseology  which  was  deemed  important  in  the  Confed- 
eration the  import  of  that  term  was  enlarged,  and  with  it  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  proportional  degree  beyond  what 
they  were  in  the  Confederation.  The  right  to  exact  postage  and 
to  protect  the  post-offices  and  mails  from  robbery  by  punishing 
the  offenders  may  fairly  be  considered  as  incidents  to  the  grant, 
since  without  it  the  object  of  the  grant  might  be  defeated.  What- 
ever is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
of  the  grant,  though  not  specified,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded in  it.  Beyond  this  the  doctrine  of  incidental  can  not  be 
carried. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  settlements  and  institutions 
and  trace  their  progress  down  to  the  Revolution,  we  shall  see  that 
it  was  in  this  sense,  and  in  none  other,  that  the  power  was  ex- 
ercised by  all  our  colonial  governments.  Post-offices  were  made 
for  the  country  and  not  the  country  for  them.  They  are  the 
offspring  of  improvements  ;  they  never  go  before  it.  Settlements 
are  first  made,  after  which  the  progress  is  uniform  and  simple,  ex- 
tending to  objects  in  regular  order  most  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  man  —  schools,  places  of  public  worship,  court  houses,  and 
markets  ;  post-offices  follow.  Roads  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
coeval  with  settlements  ;  they  lead  to  all  the  places  mentioned, 
and  to  every  other  which  the  various  and  complicated  interests  of 
society  require. 

It  is  believed  that  not  one  example  can  be  given,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  our  country  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  of 
a  post-office  being  established  without  a  view  to  existing  roads  or 
of  a  single  road  having  been  made  by  pavement,  turnpike,  etc., 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  a  post-office.  Such  too 
is  the  uniform  progress  of  all  societies.  In  granting,  then,  this 
power  to  the  United  States  it  was  undoubtedly  intended  by  the 
framers  and  ratifiers  of  the  Constitution  to  convey  it  in  the  sense 
and  extent  only  in  which  it  had  been  understood  and  exercised 
by  the  previous  authorities  of  the  country. 
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This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  object  of  the  grant  and  the 
manner  of  its  execution.  The  object  is  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  throughout  the  United  States,  which  may  be  done  on  horse- 
back, and  was  so  done  until  lately,  since  the  establishment  of 
stages.  Between  the  great  towns  and  in  other  places  where  the 
population  is  dense  stages  are  preferred  because  they  afford  an 
additional  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  from  passengers  ;  but 
where  the  population  is  sparse  and  on  crossroads  it  is  generally 
carried  on  horseback.  Unconnected  with  passengers  and  other 
objects,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mail  itself  may  be  carried 
in  every  part  of  our  Union  with  nearly  as  much  economy  and 
greater  despatch  on  horseback  than  in  a  stage,  and  in  many  parts 
with  much  greater.  In  every  part  of  the  Union  in  which  stages 
can  be  preferred  the  roads  are  sufficiently  good  provided  those 
which  serve  for  every  other  purpose  will  accommodate.  In  every 
other  part  where  horses  alone  are  used  if  other  people  pass  them 
on  horseback  surely  the  mail  carrier  can.  For  an  object  so  simple 
and  so  easy  in  its  execution  it  would  doubtless  excite  surprise  if 
it  should  be  thought  proper  to  appoint  commissioners  to  lay  off 
the  country  on  a  great  scheme  of  improvement,  with  the  power 
to  shorten  distances,  reduce  heights,  level  mountains,  and  pave 
surfaces. 

If  the  United  States  possessed  the  power  contended  for  under 
this  grant,  might  they  not  in  adopting  the  roads  of  the  individual 
States  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  as  has  been  done,  assume  juris- 
diction over  them  and  preclude  a  right  to  interfere  with  or  alter 
them  ?  Might  they  not  establish  turnpikes  and  exercise  all  the 
other  acts  of  sovereignty  above  stated  over  such  roads  necessary 
to  protect  them  from  injury  and  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  ? 
Surely  if  the  right  exists  these  consequences  necessarily  followed 
as  soon  as  the  road  was  established.  The  absurdity  of  such  a 
pretension  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  examine  it.  In  this  way 
a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  every  State  might  be  taken  from 
it,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  road  in  any  State  which  will  not  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  A  new  field  for  legislation  and 
internal  government  would  thus  be  opened. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude 
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that  the  right  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment, or  any  part  of  it,  has  not  been  granted  to  Congress,  under 
the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads;  that  the  com- 
mon roads  of  the  country  only  were  contemplated  by  that  grant 
and  are  fully  competent  to  all  its  purposes. 

The  next  object  of  inquiry  is  whether  the  right  to  declare  war 
includes  the  right  to  adopt  and  execute  this  system  of  improve- 
ment. The  objections  to  it  are,  I  presume,  not  less  conclusive 
than  those  which  are  applicable  to  the  grant  which  we  have  just 
examined. 

Under  the  last  mentioned  grant  a  claim  has  been  set  up  to  as 
much  of  that  system  as  relates  to  roads.  Under  this  it  extends 
alike  to  roads  and  canals. 

We  must  examine  this  grant  by  the  same  rules  of  construction 
that  were  applied  to  the  preceding  one.  The  object  was  to  take 
this  power  from  the  individual  States  and  to  vest  it  in  the  General 
Government,  This  has  been  done  in  clear  and  explicit  terms, 
first  by  granting  the  power  to  Congress,  and  secondly  by  prohibit- 
ing the  exercise  of  it  by  the  States.  "  Congress  shall  have  a  right 
to  declare  war."  This  is  the  language  of  the  grant.  If  the  right 
to  adopt  and  execute  this  system  of  improvement  is  included  in  it, 
it  must  be  by  way  of  incident  only,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the 
grant  itself  which  bears  any  relation  to  roads  and  canals.  The 
following  considerations,  it  is  presumed,  prove  incontestably  that 
this  power  has  not  been  granted  in  that  or  any  other  manner. 

The  United  States  are  exposed  to  invasion  through  the  whole 
extent  of  their  Atlantic  coast  by  any  European  power  with  which 
we  might  be  engaged  in  war —  on  the  northern  and  northwestern 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Canada  by  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  southern 
by  Spain  or  any  power  in  alliance  with  her.  If  internal  improve- 
ments are  to  be  carried  to  the  full  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
useful  for  military  purposes,  the  power  as  it  exists  must  apply  to  all 
the  roads  of  the  Union,  there  being  no  limitation  to  it.  Wher- 
ever such  improvements  may  facilitate  the  march  of  troops,  the 
transportation  of  cannon,  or  otherwise  aid  the  operations  or  mit- 
igate the  calamities  of  war,  along  the  coast  or  in  any  part  of 
the  interior,  they  would  be  useful  for  military  purposes,  and  might 
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therefore  be  made.     The  power  following  as  an  incident  to  an- 
other power  can  be  measured  as  to  its  extent  by  reference  only 
to  the  obvious  extent  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  incidental.     So 
great  a  scope  was,  it  is  believed,  never  given  to  incidental  power. 
If  it  had  been  intended  that  the  right  to  declare  war  should  in- 
clude all  the  powers  necessary  to  maintain  war,  it  would  follow 
that  nothing   would  have   been  done  to  impair  the  right  or  to 
restrain   Congress  from  the   exercise   of   any   power   which   the 
exigencies  of  the  war  might  require.     The  nature  and  extent  of 
this  exigency  would  mark  the  extent  of  the  power  granted,  which 
should  always  be  construed  liberally,  so  as  to  be  adequate  to  the 
end.     A  right  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  duties,  excises,  and  by 
loan,  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a  navy,  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth,  arming,  disciplining,  and  governing  the  militia  when  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  establishing  fortifications  and 
governing   the   troops   stationed   in   them   independently  of  the 
State  authorities,  and   to   perform  many  other  acts  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  war  —  no  war  with  any  great  power 
can  be  prosecuted  with  success  without  the  command  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Union  in  all  these  respects.     These  powers,  then, 
would  of  necessity  and  by  common  consent  have  fallen  within 
the  right  to  declare  war  had  it  been  intended  to  convey  by  way 
of  incident  to  that  right  the  necessary  powers  to  maintain  war. 
But  these  powers  have  all  been  granted  specifically  with  many 
others,  in  great  detail,  which  experience  had  shown  were  necessary 
for  the   purposes  of   war.     By  specifically  granting,  then,  these 
powers  it  is  manifest  that  every  power  was  thus  granted  which  it 
was  intended  to  grant  for  military  purposes,  and  that  it  was  also 
intended   that   no  important  power  should  be  included  in  this 
grant  by  way  of  incident,  however  useful  it  might  be  for  some  of 
the  purposes  of  the  grant. 

By  the  sixteenth  of  the  enumerated  powers.  Article  i,  section 
8,  Congress  are  authorized  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatever  over  such  district  as  may  by  cession  of  particular 
States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  not  exceeding  10  miles 
square,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
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of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  use- 
ful buildings.  If  any  doubt  existed  on  a  view  of  other  parts  of 
the  Constitution  respecting  the  decision  which  ought  to  be  formed 
on  the  question  under  consideration,  I  should  suppose  that  this 
clause  would  completely  remove  it.  It  has  been  shown  after 
the  most  liberal  construction  of  all  the  enumerated  powers  of  the 
General  Government  that  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  States  belonged  to  them;  that  the  United  States  had  no 
right  under  the  powers  granted  to  them,  with  the  exception  speci- 
fied in  this  grant,  to  any  the  smallest  portion  of  territory  within  a 
State,  all  those  powers  operating  on  a  different  principle  and  hav- 
ing their  full  effect  without  impairing  in  the  slightest  degree  this 
right  in  the  States;  that  those  powers  were  in  every  instance 
means  to  ends,  which  being  accomplished  left  the  subject  —  that 
is,  the  property,  in  which  light  only  land  could  be  regarded  — 
where  it  was  before,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  governments. 

The  second  number  of  the  clause,  which  is  applicable  to 
military  and  naval  purposes  alone,  claims  particular  attention 
here.  It  fully  confirms  the  view  taken  of  the  other  enumerated 
powers,  for  had  it  been  intended  to  include  in  the  right  to  declare 
war,  by  way  of  incident,  any  right  of  jurisdiction  or  legislation 
over  territory  within  a  State,  it  would  have  been  done  as  to  for- 
tifications, magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful- 
buildings.  By  specifically  granting  the  right  as  to  such  small  por- 
tions of  territory  as  might  be  necessary  for  these  purposes  and  on 
certain  conditions,  minutely  and  well  defined,  it  is  manifest  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  grant  it  as  to  any  other  portion  on  any 
condition  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

It  may  be  said  that  although  the  authority  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  certain  cases  within  the  States  with  their  consent 
may  be  considered  as  a  prohibitive  to  Congress  to  exercise  like 
exclusive  legislation  in  any  other  case,  although  their  consent 
should  be  granted,  it  does  not  prohibit  the  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction  or  power  within  a  State  as  would  be  competent  to  all 
the  purposes  of  internal  improvement.    I  can  conceive  no  ground 
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on  which  the  idea  of  such  a  power  over  any  part  of  the  territory 
of  a  State  can  be  inferred  from  the  power  to  declare  war.  There 
never  can  be  an  occasion  for  jurisdiction  for  military  purposes 
except  in  fortifications,  dockyards  and  the  like  places.  If  the 
soldiers  are  in  the  field,  or  are  quartered  in  garrisons  without  the 
fortifications,  the  civil  authority  must  prevail  where  they  are. 
The  government  of  the  troops  by  martial  law  is  not  affected  by  it. 
In  war,  when  the  forces  are  increased,  and  the  movement  is  on  a 
greater  scale,  consequences  follow  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  State.  More  freedom  of  action  and  a  wider 
range  of  power  in  the  military  commanders,  to  be  exercised  on 
their  own  responsibility,  may  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety; 
but  even  here  the  civil  authority  of  the  State  never  ceases  to 
operate.     It  is  also  exclusive  for  all  civil  purposes. 

Whether  any  power  short  of  that  stated  would  be  adequate  to 
the  purposes  of  internal  improvement  is  denied.  In  the  case  of 
territory,  one  government  must  prevail  for  all  the  purposes 
intended  by  the  grant.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
might  be  modified  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  that  of  the  State 
in  all  cases  and  for  all  purposes  not  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  proposed  power ;  but  the  right  of  the  General  Government 
must  be  complete  for  all  the  purposes  above  stated.  It  must 
extend  to  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  property,  if 
necessary;  to  the  punishment  of  offenders  for  injuries  to  the  roads 
and  canals;  to  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  tolls,  etc. 
It  must  be  a  complete  right  to  the  extent  above  stated  or  it  will 
be  of  no  avail.     That  right  does  not  exist. 

The  reasons  which  operate  in  favor  of  the  right  of  exclusive 
legislation  in  forts,  dockyards,  etc.,  do  not  apply  to  other  places. 
The  safety  of  such  works  and  of  the  cities  which  they  are  intended 
to  defend,  and  even  of  whole  communities,  may  sometimes 
depend  on  it.  If  spies  are  admitted  within  them  in  time  of  war, 
they  might  communicate  intelligence  to  the  enemy  which  might 
be  fatal.  All  nations  surround  such  works  with  high  walls  and 
keep  their  gates  shut.  Even  here,  however,  three  important 
conditions  are  indispensable  to  such  exclusive  legislation:  First, 
the  ground  must  be  requisite  for  and  be  applied  to  those  purposes; 
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second,  it  must  be  purchased;  third,  it  must  be  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  State  in  which  it  may  be.  When  we  find  that  so  much 
care  has  been  taken  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  over  the 
territory  within  their  respective  limits,  admitting  that  of  the  United 
States  over  such  small  portions  and  for  such  special  and  impor- 
tant purposes  only,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  not  only  that  the 
power  necessary  for  internal  improvements  has  not  been  granted, 
but  that  it  has  been  clearly  prohibited. 

I  come  next  to  the  right  to  regulate  commerce,  the  third  source 
from  whence  the  right  to  make  internal  improvements  is  claimed. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  "  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  The  reasoning  applicable  to 
the  preceding  claims  is  equally  so  to  this.  The  mischief  complained 
of  was  that  this  power  could  not  be  exercised  with  advantage  over 
the  individual  State,  and  the  object  was  to  transfer  it  to  the  United 
States.  The  sense  in  which  the  power  was  understood  and  exercised 
by  the  States  was  doubtless  that  in  w^hich  it  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  The  policy  was  the  same  as  to  three  branches  of 
this  grant  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  the  two  first  from 
each  other  in  any  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  subject.  The 
last,  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes,  is  of  a  nature  distinct  from  the 
others  for  reasons  too  well  known  to  require  explanation.  Com- 
merce between  independent  powers  is  universally  regulated  by 
duties  and  imposts.  It  was  so  regulated  by  the  States  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution  equally  in  respect  to  each  other  and 
to  foreign  powers.  The  goods  and  vessels  employed  in  the  trade 
are  the  only  subjects  of  legislation.  It  can  act  on  none  other. 
A  power,  then,  to  impose  such  duties  and  imposts  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations  and  to  prevent  any  on  the  trade  between  the 
States  was  the  only  power  granted. 

If  we  recur  to  the  causes  which  produced  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  we  shall  find  that  injuries  resulting  from  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  by  the  States  respectively  and  the  advantages 
anticipated  from  the  transfer  of  the  power  to  Congress  were 
among  those  which  had  the  most  weight.  Instead  of  acting  as  a 
nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  States  individually  had 
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commenced  a  system  of  restraint  on  each  other  whereby  the 
interests  of  foreign  powers  were  promoted  at  their  expense.  If 
one  State  imposed  high  duties  on  the  goods  or  vessels  of  a  foreign 
power  to  countervail  the  regulations  of  such  power,  the  next 
adjoining  States  imposed  lighter  duties  to  invite  those  articles  into 
their  ports,  that  they  might  be  transferred  thence  into  the  other 
States,  securing  the  duties  to  themselves.  This  contracted  policy 
in  some  of  the  States  was  soon  counteracted  by  others.  Restraints 
were  immediately  laid  on  such  commerce  by  the  suffering  States, 
and  thus  had  grown  up  a  state  of  affairs  disorderly  and  unnatural, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  itself  and  with  it 
all  hope  of  realizing  those  blessings  which  we  had  anticipated 
from  the  glorious  Revolution  which  had  been  so  recently  achieved. 
From  this  deplorable  dilemma,  or,  rather,  certain  ruin,  we  were 
happily  rescued  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Among  the  first  and  most  important  effects  of  this  great  Revo- 
lution was  the  complete  abolition  of  this  pernicious  policy.  The 
States  were  brought  together  by  the  Constitution  as  to  commerce 
into  one  community  equally  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  and  each 
other.  The  regulations  that  were  adopted  regarded  us  in  both 
respects  as  one  people.  The  duties  and  imposts  that  were  laid  on 
the  vessels  and  merchandise  of  foreign  nations  were  all  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
States  themselves  no  duties  of  any  kind  were  imposed,  other  than 
between  different  ports  and  counties  within  the  same  State. 

This  view  is  supported  by  a  series  of  measures,  all  of  a  marked 
character,  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  early 
as  the  year  1781  Congress  recommended  it  to  the  States  to  vest  in 
the  United  States  a  power  to  levy  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  all 
goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  fifteen  years.  In  1783  this  recommendation  with 
alterations  as  to  the  kind  of  duties  and  an  extension  of  this  term 
to  twenty-five  years,  was  repeated  and  more  earnestly  urged.     In 

1784  it  was  recommended  to  the  States  to  authorize  Congress  to 
prohibit  under  certain  modifications,  the  importation  of  goods 
from  foreign  powers  into  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years.     In 

1785  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  a  proposi- 
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tion  presented  in  a  new  form,  with  an  address  to  the  States, 
explaining  fully  the  principles  on  which  a  grant  of  the  power  to 
regulate  trade  was  deemed  indispensable.  In  1786  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Annapolis  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  States  on  this 
subject,  and  on  their  report  a  convention  was  formed  at  Phila- 
delphia the  ensuing  year  from  all  the  States,  to  whose  deliberations 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  Constitution. 

In  none  of  these  measures  was  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ment mentioned  or  even  glanced  at.  Those  of  1784,  1785,  1786 
and  1787  leading  step  by  step  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
had  in  view  only  the  obtaining  of  a  power  to  enable  Congress  to 
regulate  trade  with  foreign  powers.  It  is  manifest  that  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  with  the  several  States  was  altogether  a  secondary 
object,  suggested  by  and  adopted  in  connection  with  the  other. 
If  the  power  necessary  to  this  system  of  improvement  is  included 
under  either  branch  of  this  grant,  I  should  suppose  that  it  was 
the  first  rather  than  the  second.  The  pretension  to  it,  however, 
under  that  branch  has  never  been  set  up.  In  support  of  the 
claim  under  the  second  no  reason  has  been  assigned  which 
appears  to  have  the  least  weight. 

The  fourth  claim  is  found  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  "  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  " 
of  the  United  States,  This  claim  has  less  reason  on  its  side  than 
either  of  those  which  we  have  already  examined.  The  power  of 
which  this  forms  a  part  is  expressed  in  the  following  words: 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States." 

That  the  second  part  of  this  grant  gives  a  right  to  appropriate 
the  public  money  and  nothing  more,  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations:  First.  If  the  right  of  appropriation  is  not  given 
by  this  clause,  it  is  not  given  at  all,  there  being  no  other  grant  in 
the  Constitution  which  gives  it  directly  or  which  has  any  bearing 
on  the  subject,  even  by  implication,  except  the  two  following: 
First,  the  prohibition,  which  is  contained  in  the  elements  of  the 
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enumerated  powers,  not  to  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of 
armies  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years;  and,  second,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  sixth  member  or  clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  Second.  This  part 
of  the  grant  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  and  origi- 
nal power.  It  is  manifestly  incidental  to  the  great  objects  of  the 
first  part  of  the  grant  which  authorizes  Congress  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  a  power  of  vast  extent,  not 
granted  by  the  Confederation,  the  grant  of  which  formed  one  of 
the  principal  inducements  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution. 
If  both  parts  of  the  grants  are  taken  together  (as  they  must  be, 
for  the  one  follows  immediately  after  the  other  in  the  same  sen- 
tence), it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  give  to  the  latter  any  other 
construction  than  that  contended  for.  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  For  what 
purpose  ?  To  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  an  arrangement 
and  phraseology  which  clearly  show  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  was  intended  to  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  the 
money  thus  raised  might  be  appropriated.  Third.  If  this  is  not 
the  real  object  and  fair  construction  of  the  second  part  of  this 
grant,  it  follows  either  that  it  has  no  import  or  operation  whatever 
or  one  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  first  part.  This  pre- 
sumption is  evidently  groundless  in  both  instances.  In  the  first, 
because  no  part  of  the  Constitution  can  be  considered  useless; 
no  sentence  or  clause  in  it  without  a  meaning.  In  the  second,  be- 
cause such  a  construction  as  made  the  second  part  of  the  clause 
an  original  grant,  embracing  the  same  object  with  the  first,  but 
with  much  greater  power  than  it,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd.  The  order  generally  observed  in  grants,  an  order  founded 
in  common  sense,  since  it  promotes  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
import,  is  to  grant  the  power  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  most 
full  and  explicit  manner,  and  then  to  explain  or  qualify  it,  if  ex- 
planation or  qualification  should  be  necessar}'.  This  order  has, 
it  is  believed,  been  invariably  observed  in  all  the  grants  contained 
in  the  Constitution.     In  the  second,  because  if  the  clause  in  ques- 
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tion  is  not  construed  merely  as  an  authority  to  appropriate  the 
public  money,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  conveys  a  power  of  in- 
definite and  unlimited  extent;  that  there  would  have  been  no  use 
for  the  special  powers  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a  navy, 
to  regulate  commerce,  to  call  forth  the  militia  or  even  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises.  An  unqualified  power 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare,  as  the  second  part  of  this  clause  would  be  if  considered 
as  a  distinct  and  separate  grant,  would  extend  to  every  object  in 
which  the  public  could  be  interested.  A  power  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  would  give  to  Congress  the  command  of  the 
whole  force  and  of  all  the  resources  of  the  Union;  but  a  right  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  would  go  much  further.  It  would, 
in  effect,  break  down  all  the  barriers  between  the  States  and  the 
General  Government  and  consolidate  the  whole  under  the  latter. 

The  powers  specifically  granted  to  Congress  are  what  are  called 
the  enumerated  powers,  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand,  among  which  that  contained  in  the  first  clause  holds 
the  first  place  in  point  of  importance.  If  the  power  created  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  clause  is  considered  an  original  grant,  un- 
connected with  and  independent  of  the  first,  as  in  that  case  it 
must  be,  then  the  first  part  is  entirely  done  away,  as  are  all  the 
other  grants  in  the  Constitution,  being  completely  absorbed  in  the 
transcendent  power  granted  in  the  latter  part;  but  if  the  clause 
be  construed  in  the  sense  contended  for,  then  every  part  has  an 
important  meaning  and  effect;  not  a  line,  a  word,  in  it  is  super- 
fluous. A  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  subjects  to  the  call  of  Congress  every  branch  of  the  public 
revenue,  internal  and  external,  and  the  addition  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  gives 
the  right  of  applying  the  money  raised — that  is  of  appropriating 
it  to  the  purposes  specified  according  to  a  proper  construction  of 
the  terms.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  the  first  part  of  the  clause 
only  which  gives  a  power  which  affects  in  any  manner  the  power 
remaining  to  the  States,  as  the  power  to  raise  money  from  the 
people,  whether  it  be  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  or  excises,  though 
concurrent  in  the  States  as  to  taxes  and  excises,  must  necessarily 
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do.  But  the  use  or  application  of  the  money  after  it  is  raised  is 
a  power  altogether  of  a  different  character.  It  imposes  no  bur- 
den on  the  people,  nor  can  it  act  on  them  in  a  sense  to  take 
power  from  the  States  or  in  any  sense  in  which  power  can  be 
controverted,  or  become  a  question  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. The  application  of  money  raised  under  a  lawful  power  is 
a  right  or  grant  which  may  be  abused.  It  may  be  applied  par- 
tially among  the  States,  or  to  improper  uses  in  our  foreign  and 
domestic  concerns;  but  still  it  is  a  power  not  felt  in  the  sense  of 
other  power,  since  the  only  complaint  which  any  State  can  make 
of  such  partiality  and  abuse  is  that  some  other  State  or  States 
have  obtained  greater  benefit  from  the  application  than  by  a  just 
rule  of  apportionment  they  were  entitled  to.  The  right  of  appro- 
priation is  therefore  from  its  nature  secondary  and  incidental  to 
the  right  of  raising  money,  and  it  was  proper  to  place  it  in  the 
same  grant  and  same  clause  with  that  right.  By  finding  them, 
then,  in  that  order  we  see  a  new  proof  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
grant  was  made,  corresponding  with  the  view  herein  taken  of  it. 

The  last  part  of  this  grant  which  provides  that  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
furnishes  another  strong  proof  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  sec- 
ond part  should  constitute  a  distinct  grant  in  the  sense  above  stated, 
or  convey  any  other  right  than  that  of  appropriation.  This  pro- 
vision operates  exclusively  on  the  power  granted  in  the  first  part 
of  the  clause.  It  recites  three  branches  of  that  power — duties, 
imposts  and  excises — those  only  on  which  it  could  operate,  the 
rule  by  which  the  fourth — that  is  taxes — should  be  laid  being 
already  provided  for  in  another  part  of  the  Constitution.  The 
object  of  this  provision  is  to  secure  a  just  equality  among  the 
States  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  Congress.  By  placing  it 
after  both  the  grants — that  is,  after  that  to  raise  and  that  to  ap- 
propriate the  public  money — and  making  it  apply  to  the  first  only 
it  shows  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  power  granted  in  the 
second  should  be  paramount  to  and  destroy  that  granted  in  the 
first.  It  shows  also  that  no  such  formidable  power  as  that  suggested 
had  been  granted  in  the  second,  or  any  power  against  the  abuse 
of  which  it  was  thought  necessary  specially  to  provide.     Surely  if 
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it  was  deemed  proper  to  guard  a  specific  power  of  limited  extent 
and  well  known  import  against  injustice  and  abuse,  it  would  have 
been  much  more  so  to  have  guarded  against  the  abuse  of  a  power 
of  such  vast  extent  and  so  indefinite  as  would  have  been  granted 
by  the  second  part  of  the  clause  if  considered  as  a  distinct  and 
original  grant. 

With  this  construction  all  the  other  enumerated  grants,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  grants  of  power  contained  in  the  Constitution,  have 
their  full  operation  and  effect.  They  all  stand  well  together, 
fulfilling  the  great  purposes  intended  by  them.  Under  it  we  be- 
hold a  great  scheme,  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  a  Government 
instituted  for  national  purposes,  vested  with  adequate  powers  for 
those  purposes,  commencing  with  the  most  important  of  all,  that 
of  the  revenue,  and  proceeding  in  regular  order  to  the  others 
with  which  it  was  deemed  proper  to  endow  it,  all,  too,  drawn  with 
the  utmost  circumspection  and  care.  How  much  more  consistent 
is  this  construction  with  the  great  objects  of  the  institution  and 
with  the  high  character  of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens 
who  framed  it,  as  well  as  of  those  who  ratified  it,  than  one  which 
subverts  every  sound  principle  and  rule  of  construction  and 
throws  everything  into  confusion. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject  from  an  earnest 
desire  to  fix  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  the  import  of  the 
second  part  of  this  grant,  well  knowing  from  the  generality  of  the 
terms  used  their  tendency  to  lead  into  error.  I  indulge  a  strong 
hope  that  the  view  herein  presented  will  not  be  without  effect,  but 
will  tend  to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  and  impartial  that  nothing 
more  was  granted  by  that  part  than  a  power  to  appropriate  the 
public  money  raised  under  the  other  part.  To  what  extent  that 
power  may  be  carried  will  be  the  next  object  of  inquiry. 

It  is  contended  on  the  one  side  that  as  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  a  government  of  limited  powers  it  has  no  right  to  expend 
money  except  in  the  performance  of  acts  authorized  by  the  other 
specific  grants  according  to  a  strict  construction  of  their  powers; 
that  this  grant  in  neither  of  its  branches  gives  to  Congress  discre- 
tionary power  of  any  kind,  but  is  a  mere  instrument  in  its 
hands  to  carry  into   effect  the  powers  contained   in    the   other 
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grants.  To  this  construction  I  was  inclined  in  tlie  more  early 
stage  of  our  government ;  but  on  further  reflection  and  observa- 
tion my  mind  has  undergone  a  change,  for  reasons  which  I  will 
frankly  unfold. 

The  grant  consists,  as  heretofore  observed,  of  a  twofold  power 
— the  first  to  raise,  the  second  to  appropriate,  the  public  money — 
and  the  terms  used  in  both  instances  are  general  and  unqualified. 
Each  branch  was  obviously  drawn  with  a  view  to  the  other,  and 
the  import  of  each  tends  to  illustrate  that  of  the  other.  The 
grant  to  raise  money  gives  a  power  over  every  other  subject  from 
which  revenue  may  be  drawn,  and  is  made  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  grants  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  a 
navy,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads,  and  with  all  the  other  specific  grants  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  discharge  of  the  powers  contained  in  any  of 
these  grants  there  is  no  other  check  than  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  principles  of  our  system,  the  responsibility  of 
the  representative  to  his  constituents.  If  war,  for  example,  is 
necessary,  and  Congress  declare  it  for  good  cause,  their  con- 
stituents will  support  them  in  it.  A  like  support  will  be  given 
them  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  under  any  and 
every  other  power  vested  in  the  United  States.  It  affords  to  the 
friends  of  our  free  governments  the  most  heartfelt  consolation  to 
know  —  and  from  the  best  evidence,  our  own  experience  —  that 
in  great  emergencies  the  boldest  measures,  such  as  form  the 
strongest  appeals  to  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  are 
sure  to  obtain  the  most  decided  approbation.  But  should  the 
representative  act  corruptly  and  betray  his  trust,  or  otherwise 
prove  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  constituents, 
he  would  be  equally  sure  to  lose  it  and  to  be  removed  and  other- 
wise censured,  according  to  his  deserts. 

The  power  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
is  alike  unqualified,  nor  do  I  see  any  check  on  the  exercise  of  it 
other  than  that  which  applies  to  the  other  powers  above  recited, 
the  responsibility  of  the  representative  to  his  constituents.  Con- 
gress know  the  extent  of  the  public  engagements  and  the  sums 
necessary  to  meet  them  ;  they  know  how  much  may  be  derived 
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from  each  branch  of  revenue  without  pressing  it  too  far  ;  and, 
paying  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  they  likewise 
know  which  branch  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  government  two  branches  of 
this  power,  duties  and  imposts,  have  been  in  constant  operation, 
the  revenue  from  which  has  supported  the  government  in  its 
various  branches  and  met  its  other  ordinary  engagements.  In 
great  emergencies  the  other  two,  taxes  and  excises,  have  likewise 
been  resorted  to,  and  neither  was  the  right  or  the  policy  called  in 
question. 

If  we  look  to  the  second  branch  of  this  power,  that  which 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  money  thus  raised,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  less  general  and  unqualified  than  the  power  to  raise 
it.  More  comprehensive  terms  than  to  ''  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  "  could  not 
have  been  used.  So  intimately  connected  with  and  dependent 
on  each  other  are  these  two  branches  of  power  that  had  either 
been  limited  the  limitation  would  have  had  the  like  effect  on 
the  other.  Had  the  power  to  raise  money  been  conditional  or 
restricted  to  special  purposes,  the  appropriation  must  have  corre- 
sponded with  it,  for  none  but  the  money  raised  could  be  appro- 
priated, nor  could  it  be  appropriated  to  other  purposes  than  those 
which  were  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  right  of  appro- 
priation had  been  restricted  to  certain  purposes,  it  would  be  use- 
less and  improper  to  raise  more  than  would  be  adequate  to  those 
purposes.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  these  restraints  or  checks 
have  been  carefully  and  intentionally  avoided.  The  power  in 
each  branch  is  alike  broad  and  unqualified,  and  each  is  drawn 
with  peculiar  fitness  to  the  other,  the  latter  requiring  terms  of 
great  extent  and  force  to  accommodate  the  former,  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  both  placed  in  the  same  clause  and  sentence. 
Can  it  be  presumed  that  all  these  circumstances  were  so  nicely 
adjusted  by  mere  accident  ?  Is  it  not  more  just  to  conclude  that 
they  were  the  result  of  due  deliberation  and  design  ?  Had  it 
been  intended  that  Congress  should  be  restricted  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  public  money  to  such  expenditures  as  were  author- 
ized by  a  rigid  construction  of  the  other  specific  grants,  how  easy 
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would  it  have  been  to  have  provided  for  it  by  a  declaration  to 
that  effect.  The  omission  of  such  declaration  is  therefore  an 
additional  proof  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  grant  should  be 
so  construed. 

It  was  evidently  impossible  to  have  subjected  this  grant  in 
either  branch  to  such  restriction  without  exposing  the  Govern- 
ment to  very  serious  embarrassment.  How  carry  it  into  effect  ? 
If  the  grant  had  been  made  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the 
States,  the  government  would  have  experienced  the  fate  of  the 
Confederation.  Like  it,  it  would  have  withered  and  soon  per- 
ished. Had  the  Supreme  Court  been  authorized,  or  should  any 
other  tribunal  distinct  from  the  government  be  authorized  to  im- 
pose its  veto,  and  to  say  that  more  money  had  been  raised  under 
either  branch  of  this  power  —  that  is,  by  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
or  excises  —  than  was  necessary,  that  such  a  tax  or  duty  was 
useless,  that  the  appropriation  to  this  or  that  purpose  was  uncon- 
stitutional, the  movement  might  have  been  suspended  and  the 
whole  system  disorganized.  It  was  impossible  to  have  created  a 
power  within  the  government  or  any  other  power  distinct  from 
Congress  and  the  Executive  which  should  control  the  movement 
of  the  government  in  this  respect  and  not  destroy  it.  Had  it 
been  declared  by  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  that  the  expendi- 
tures under  this  grant  should  be  restricted  to  the  construction 
which  might  be  given  of  the  other  grants,  such  restraint,  though 
the  most  innocent,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  had  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  vital  principles  of  the  government  and  often  on  its 
most  important  measures.  Those  who  might  wish  to  defeat  a 
measure  proposed  might  construe  the  power  relied  on  in  support 
of  it  in  a  narrow  and  contracted  manner,  and  in  that  way  fix  a 
precedent  inconsistent  with  the  true  import  of  the  grant.  At 
other  times  those  who  favored  a  measure  might  give  to  the  power 
relied  on  a  forced  or  strained  construction,  and,  succeeding  in 
the  object,  fix  a  precedent  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus  it  is 
manifest  that  if  the  right  of  appropriation  be  confined  to  that 
limit,  measures  may  oftentimes  be  carried  or  defeated  by  consider- 
ations and  motives  altogether  independent  of  and  unconnected 
with  their  merits,  and  the  several    powers  of  Congress  receive 
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constructions  equally  inconsistent  with  their  true  import.  No 
such  declaration,  however,  has  been  made,  and  from  the  fair  im- 
port of  the  grant,  and,  indeed,  its  positive  terms,  the  inference 
that  such  was  intended  seems  to  be  precluded. 

Many  considerations  of  great  weight  operate  in  favor  of  this 
construction,  while  I  do  not  perceive  any  serious  objections  to  it. 
If  it  be  established,  it  follows  that  the  words  "  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  "  have  a  definite,  safe,  and 
useful  meaning.  The  idea  of  their  forming  an  original  grant, 
with  unlimited  power,  superseding  every  other  grant,  is  aban- 
doned. They  will  be  considered  simply  as  conveying  a  right  of 
appropriation,  a  right  indispensable  to  that  of  raising  a  revenue 
and  necessary  to  expenditures  under  every  grant.  By  it,  as 
already  observed,  no  new  power  will  be  taken  from  the  States, 
the  money  to  be  appropriated  being  raised  under  a  power  already 
granted  to  Congress.  By  it,  too,  the  motive  for  giving  a  forced 
or  strained  construction  to  any  of  the  other  specific  grants  will  in 
most  instances  be  diminished  and  in  many  utterly  destroyed. 
The  importance  of  this  consideration  can  not  be  too  highly 
estimated,  since,  in  addition  to  the  examples  already  given,  it 
ought  particularly  to  be  recollected  that  to  whatever  extent  any 
specified  power  may  be  carried  the  right  of  jurisdiction  goes  with 
it,  pursuing  it  through  all  its  incidents.  The  very  important 
agency  which  this  grant  has  in  carrying  into  effect  every  other 
grant  is  a  wrong  argument  in  favor  of  the  construction  contended 
for.  All  the  other  grants  are  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  offices 
which  they  have  severally  to  perform,  each  conveying  a  power  to 
do  a  certain  thing,  and  that  only,  whereas  this  is  coextensive  with 
the  great  scheme  of  the  government  itself.  It  is  the  lever  which 
raises  and  puts  the  whole  machinery  in  motion  and  continues  the 
movement.  Should  either  of  the  other  grants  fail  in  consequence 
of  any  condition  or  limitation  attached  to  it  or  misconstruction  of 
its  powers,  much  injury  might  follow,  but  still  it  would  be  the 
failure  of  one  branch  of  power,  of  one  item  in  the  system  only. 
All  the  others  might  move  on.  But  should  the  right  to  raise  and 
appropriate  the  public  money  be  improperly  restricted,  the  whole 
system  might  be  sensibly  affected,  if  not  disorganized.     Each  of 
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the  other  grants  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  grant  itself  ;  this, 
by  the  nature  of  the  government  only.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  that,  like  the  power  to  declare  war,  this  power  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  great  scheme  of  the  government  and 
with  all  its  purposes. 

If,  then,  the  right  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  public  money  is 
not  restricted  to  the  expenditures  under  the  other  specific  grants 
according  to  a  strict  construction  of  their  powers,  respectively,  is 
there  no  limitation  to  it  ?  Have  Congress  the  right  to  raise  and 
appropriate  the  money  to  any  and  to  every  purpose  according  to 
their  will  and  pleasure  ?  They  certainly  have  not.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  a  limited  government,  instituted  for 
great  national  purposes,  and  for  those  only.  Other  interests  are 
committed  to  the  States,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  them. 
Each  government  should  look  to  the  great  and  essential  purposes 
for  which  it  was  instituted  and  confine  itself  to  those  purposes. 
A  State  government  will  rarely  if  ever  apply  money  to  national 
purposes  without  making  it  a  charge  to  the  nation.  The  people 
of  the  State  would  not  permit  it.  Nor  will  Congress  be  apt  to 
apply  money  in  aid  of  the  State  administrations  for  purposes 
strictly  local  in  which  the  nation  at  large  has  no  interest,  although 
the  State  should  desire  it.  The  people  of  the  other  States  would 
condemn  it.  They  would  declare  that  Congress  had  no  right  to 
tax  them  for  such  a  purpose,  and  dismiss  at  the  next  election  such 
of  their  representatives  as  had  voted  for  the  measure,  especially 
if  it  should  be  severely  felt.  I  do  not  think  that  in  offices  of  this 
kind  there  is  much  danger  of  the  two  governments  mistaking 
their  interests  or  their  duties.  I  rather  expect  that  they  would 
soon  have  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  them  and  move 
on  in  great  harmony. 

Good  roads  and  canals  will  promote  many  very  important 
national  purposes.  They  will  facilitate  the  operations  of  war,  the 
movements  of  troops,  the  transportation  of  cannon,  of  provisions, 
and  every  warlike  store,  much  to  our  advantage  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Good  roads  will  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  thereby  promote  the  purposes 
of  commerce  and  political  intelligence  among  the  people.      They 
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will  by  being  properly  directed  to  these  objects  enhance  the  value 
of  our  vacant  lands,  a  treasure  of  vast  resource  to  the  nation.  To 
the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  improvements  having  these 
objects  in  view  and  carried  to  a  certain  extent  I  do  not  see  any 
well  founded  constitutional  objection. 

In  regard  to  our  foreign  concerns,  provided  they  are  managed 
with  integrity  and  ability,  great  liberality  is  allowable  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money.     In  the  management  of  these  con- 
cerns no  State  interests  can  be  affected,  no  State  rights  violated. 
The  complete  and  exclusive  control  over  them  is  vested  in  Con- 
gress.    The  power  to  form  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with 
foreign  powers,  to  regulate  by  law  our  commerce  with  them,  to 
determine  on  peace  or  war,  to  raise  armies  and  a  navy,  to  call 
forth  the  militia  and  direct  their  operations  belongs  to  the  Gen- 
eral   Government.     These  great   powers,    embracing   the   whole 
scope  of  our  foreign  relations,  being  granted,  on  what  principle 
can  it  be  said  that  the  minor  are  withheld  ?    Are  not  the  latter 
clearly   and    evidently   comprised  in   the  former?     Nations   are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  perform  to  each  other  acts  of  humanity 
and  kindness,  of  which  we  see  so  many  illustrious  examples  be- 
tween individuals  in  private  life.     Great  calamities  make  appeals 
to  the  benevolence  of  mankind  which  ought  not  to  be  resisted. 
Good  offices  in  such  emergencies  exalt  the  character  of  the  party 
rendering  them.     By  exciting  grateful  feelings  they  soften  the 
intercourse  between  nations  and  tend  to  prevent  war.     Surely  if 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to  make  war  they  have  a  right  to  pre- 
vent it.    How  was  it  possible  to  grant  to  Congress  a  power  for  such 
minor  purposes  other  than  in  general  terms,  comprising  it  within 
the  scope  and  policy  of  that  which  conveyed  it  for  the  greater  ? 

The  right  of  appropriation  is  nothing  more  than  a  right  to 
apply  the  public  money  to  this  or  that  purpose.  It  has  no  inci- 
dental power,  nor  does  it  draw  after  it  any  consequences  of  that 
kind.  All  that  Congress  could  do  under  it  in  the  case  of  inter- 
nal improvements  would  be  to  appropriate  the  money  necessary 
to  make  them.  For  every  act  requiring  legislative  sanction  or 
support  the  State  authority  must  be  relied  on.  The  condem- 
nation of  the  land,  if  the  proprietors  should  refuse  to  sell  it,  the 
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establishment  of  turnpikes  and  tolls  and  the  protection  of  the 
work  when  finished  must  be  done  by  the  State.  To  these  pur- 
poses the  powers  of  the  General  Government  are  believed  to  be 
utterly  incompetent. 

To  the  objection  that  the  United  States  have  no  power  in  any 
instance  which  is  not  complete  to  all  the  purposes  to  which  it 
may  be  made  instrumental,  and  in  consequence  that  they  have 
no  right  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  public  money  to  internal 
improvements  because  they  have  not  the  right  of  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  them  when  made,  a  full  answer  has,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, been  already  given.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  add 
that  if  this  objection  was  well  founded  it  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  simple  case  of  internal  improvements,  but  would  apply  to 
others  of  high  importance.  Congress  have  a  right  to  regulate 
commerce.  To  give  effect  to  this  power  it  becomes  necessary  to 
establish  custom-houses  in  every  State  along  the  coast  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  interior.  The  vast  amount  of  goods  imported 
and  the  duties  to  be  performed  to  accommodate  the  merchants 
and  secure  the  revenue  make  it  necessary  that  spacious  buildings 
should  be  erected,  especially  in  the  great  towns  for  their  reception. 
This,  it  is  manifest,  could  best  be  performed  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Government.  Have  Congress  the  right  to  seize 
the  property  of  individuals  if  they  should  refuse  to  sell  it,  in 
quarters  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  to  have  it  valued,  and  to 
take  it  at  the  valuation  ?  Have  they  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion within  those  buildings  ?  Neither  of  these  claims  has  ever 
been  set  up,  nor  could  it,  as  is  presumed,  be  sustained.  They 
have  invariably  either  rented  houses  where  such  as  were  suitable 
could  be  obtained,  or,  where  they  could  not,  purchased  the 
ground  of  individuals,  erected  the  buildings  and  held  them  under 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Under  the  power  to  establish  post  offices 
and  post  roads  houses  are  also  requisite  for  the  reception  of  the 
mails  and  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  several  offices. 
These  have  always  been  rented  or  purchased  and  held  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  taken 
by  a  citizen.  The  United  States  have  a  right  to  establish  tribunals 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such  have  been  established  in 
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every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  believed  that  the  houses  for  these 
inferior  courts  have  invariably  been  rented.  No  right  of  juris- 
diction in  them  has  ever  been  claimed,  nor  other  right  than  that 
of  privilege,  and  that  only  while  the  court  is  in  session.  A  still 
stronger  case  may  be  urged.  Should  Congress  be  compelled  by 
invasion  or  other  cause  to  remove  the  government  to  some  town 
within  one  of  the  States,  would  they  have  a  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  such  town,  or  hold  even  the  house  in  which  they  held  their 
session  under  other  authority  than  the  laws  of  such  State  ?  It  is 
believed  they  would  not.  If  they  have  a  right  to  appropriate 
money  for  any  of  these  purposes,  to  be  laid  out  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  State,  surely  they  have  a  right  to  do  it 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvements. 

It  is  believed  there  is  not  a  corporation  in  the  Union  which 
does  not  exercise  great  discretion  in  the  application  of  the  money 
raised  by  it  to  the  purposes  of  its  institution.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  was  instituted  for 
such  important  purposes  and  endowed  with  such  extensive  powers, 
should  not  be  allowed  at  least  equal  discretion  and  authority. 
The  evil  to  be  particularly  avoided  is  the  violation  of  State  rights. 
Shunning  that,  it  seems  to  be  reasonable  and  proper  that  the 
powers  of  Congress  should  be  so  construed  as  that  the  General 
Government  in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations  and  in  our  in- 
ternal concerns  should  be  able  to  adopt  all  such  measures  lying 
within  the  fair  scope  and  intended  to  facilitate  the  direct  objects 
of  its  powers  as  the  public  welfare  may  require  and  a  sound  and 
provident  policy  dictate. 

The  measures  of  Congress  have  been  in  strict  accord  with  the 
view  taken  of  the  right  of  appropriation  both  as  to  its  extent  and 
limitation,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  laws,  commen- 
cing at  a  very  early  period.  Many  roads  have  been  opened,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal:  The  first  from  Cumberland, 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Ohio  (March 
29,  1806,  see  Vol.  iv.,  p.  13,  of  the  late  edition  of  the  laws).  The 
second  from  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  on  the  route  from  Athens 
to  New  Orleans,  to  its  intersection  with  the  thirty-first  degree  of 

VOL.  VI.—  17. 
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north  latitude  (April  31,  1806,  p.  58).  The  third  from  the  Missis- 
sippi at  a  point  and  by  a  route  described  to  the  Ohio  (same  act). 
The  fourth  from  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  to  Natchez  (same  act). 
The  fifth  from  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the 
route  from  Athens  to  New  Orleans,  under  such  regulations  as 
might  be  agreed  on  between  the  Executive  and  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment (March  3,  1807,  p.  117).  The  sixth  from  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  of  the  river  Miami,  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  Western  line  of 
the  Connecticut  Reserve  (December  12,  181 1).  The  seventh  from 
the  Lower  Sandusky  to  the  boundary  line  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville  (same  act).  The  eighth  from  a  point  where 
the  United  States  road  leading  from  Vincennes  to  the  Indian 
boundary  line,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  strikes  the 
said  line,  to  the  North  Bend,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  ( January  8, 
1812).  The  ninth  for  repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  road 
between  Columbia  on  the  Duck  River,  in  Tennessee,  and  Madi- 
sonville,  in  Louisiana,  and  also  the  road  between  Fort  Hawkins, 
in  Georgia,  and  Fort  Stoddard  (April  27,  1816).  The  tenth 
from  the  Shawneetown,  on  the  Ohio  River,  to  the  Sabine,  and  to 
Kaskaskias,  in  Illinois  (April  27,  1816).  The  eleventh  from 
Reynaldsburg,  on  Tennessee  River,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
through  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  intersect  the  Natchez  road 
near  the  Chickasaw  old  town  (March  3,  1817).  The  twelfth  : 
By  this  act  authority  was  given  to  the  President  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  country  and  lay- 
ing out  a  road  from  the  termination  of  the  Cumberland  road,  at 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  through  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  to  a  point  to  be  chosen  by  them,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  between  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River,  and  to  report  an  accurate  plan  of  the  said  road,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  making  it.  It  is,  however,  declared 
by  the  act  that  nothing  was  thereby  intended  to  imply  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  make  or  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  said  road  or  any  part  thereof. 

In  the  late  war,  two  other  roads  were  made  by  the  troops  for 
military  purposes — one  from  the  Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,    through  the  black  Swamp,  toward  Detroit,  and  another 
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from  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  through  the  Chatauga 
woods  towards  Sacketts  Harbor,  which  have  since  been  repaired 
and  improved  by  the  troops.  Of  these  latter  there  is  no  notice 
in  the  laws.  The  extra  pay  to  the  soldiers  for  repairing  and  im- 
proving those  roads  was  advanced  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
appropriation  to  the  Quartermasters'  Department  and  afterwards 
provided  for  by  a  specific  appropriation  by  Congress.  The  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  those  roads  open  and  in  good  repair,  being  on 
the  frontier,  to  facilitate  a  communication  between  our  ports,  is 
apparent. 

All  of  these  roads  except  the  first  were  formed  merely  by  cut- 
ting down  the  trees  and  throwing  logs  across,  so  as  to  make 
causeways  over  such  parts  as  were  otherwise  impassable.  The 
execution  was  of  the  coarsest  kind.  The  Cumberland  road  is  the 
only  regular  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  General 
Government  or  which  could  give  rise  to  any  question  between 
the  two  governments  respecting  its  powers.  It  is  a  great  work, 
over  the  highest  mountains  in  our  Union,  connecting  from  the 
seat  of  the  General  Government  the  Eastern  with  the  Western 
Waters,  and  more  intimately  the  Atlantic  with  the  Western  States, 
in  the  formation  of  which  $1,800,000  have  been  expended.  The 
measures  pursued  in  this  case  require  to  be  particularly  noticed 
as  fixing  the  opinion  of  the  parties,  and  particularly  of  Congress, 
on  the  important  question  of  the  right.  Passing  through  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  it  was  thought  necessary  and 
proper  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  respective  legislatures  to 
obtain  their  sanction,  which  was  granted  by  each  State  by  a 
legislative  act,  approving  the  route  and  providing  for  the  purchase 
and  condemnation  of  the  land.  This  road  was  founded  on  an 
article  of  compact  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Ohio,  under  which  that  State  came  into  the  Union,  and  by  which 
the  expense  attending  it  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  application  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  within  that  State.  In  this  instance  which  is  by  far  the 
strongest  in  respect  to  the  expense,  extent  and  nature  of  the  work 
done,  the  United  States  have  exercised  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or 
sovereignty  within  either  of  the  States  by  taking  the  land  from 
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the  proprietors  by  force,  by  passing  acts  for  the  protection  of  the 
road,  or  to  raise  a  revenue  from  it  by  the  establishment  of  turn- 
pikes and  tolls,  or  any  act  founded  on  the  principle  of  jurisdiction 
or  right.  Whatever  they  have  done  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
founded  on  the  opposite  principle,  on  the  voluntary  and  un- 
qualified admission  that  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  the  State 
and  not  the  United  States,  and  that  they  could  perform  no  act 
which  should  tend  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  State  or  to  assume 
any  to  themselves.  All  that  they  have  done  has  been  to  appro- 
priate the  public  money  to  the  construction  of  this  road  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  constructed,  for  I  presume  that  no  distinction  can 
be  taken  between  the  appropriation  of  money  raised  by  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands  and  of  that  which  arises  from  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  power  to  appro- 
priate derives  any  sanction  from  a  provision  to  that  effect  having 
been  made  by  an  article  of  compact  between  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  then  Territory  of  Ohio. 

By  an  act  of  April  30,  1802,  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  after  describing 
the  limits  of  the  proposed  new  State  and  authorizing  the  people 
thereof  to  elect  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution,  the  three  fol- 
lowing propositions  were  made  to  the  convention,  to  be  obligatory 
on  the  United  States  if  accepted  by  it  :  First,  that  section  No.  16 
of  every  township,  or,  where  such  section  had  been  sold,  other 
lands  equivalent  thereto  should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  for 
the  use  of  free  schools.  Second,  that  the  6  miles  reservation,  in- 
cluding the  Salt  Springs  commonly  called  the  Sciota  Salt  Springs, 
the  salt  springs  near  the  Muskingum  River  and  in  the  military 
tract  with  the  sections  which  include  the  same,  should  be  granted 
to  the  said  State  for  the  use  of  the  people  thereof,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  legislature  of  the  State  should  prescribe:  Pro- 
vided^ That  it  should  never  sell  or  lease  the  same  for  more  than 
ten  years.  Third,  that  one-twentieth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  lying  within  the  said  State  which  might  be  sold  by 
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Congress  from  and  after  the  30th.  June  ensuing  should  be  applied 
to  the  laying  out  and  making  public  roads  from  the  navigable 
waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,  and  through  the 
State  of  Ohio,  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  States  through  which 
they  should  pass. 

These  three  propositions  were  made  on  the  condition  that  the 
convention  of  the  State  should  provide  by  an  ordinance,  irrevo- 
cable without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  that  every  tract 
of  land  sold  by  Congress  after  the  30th.  of  June  ensuing  should 
remain  for  the  term  of  five  years  after  sale  exempt  from  every 
species  of  tax  whatsoever. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  ordinance  of  the  23rd.  of  April,  1 784, 
or  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  30,  1802,  which  are  founded 
on  it,  without  being  profoundly  impressed  with  the  enlightened 
and  magnanimous  policy  which  dictated  them.  Anticipating  that 
the  new  States  would  be  settled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  original 
States  and  their  offspring,  no  narrow  or  contracted  jealousy  was 
entertained  of  their  admission  into  the  Union  in  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  national  sovereignty  with  the  original  States.  It  was 
foreseen  at  the  early  period  at  which  that  ordinance  passed  that  the 
expansion  of  our  Union  to  the  Lakes  and  to  the  Mississippi  and 
all  its  waters  would  not  only  make  us  a  greater  power,  but  cement 
the  Union  itself.  These  three  propositions  were  well  calculated 
to  promote  these  great  results.  A  grant  of  land  to  each  town- 
ship for  free  schools,  and  of  the  salt  springs  which  were  within 
its  limits  to  the  State,  for  the  use  of  its  citizens,  with  5  per  cent, 
of  the  money  to  be  raised  from  the  sale  of  lands  within  the  State 
for  the  construction  of  roads  between  the  original  States  and  the 
new  State,  and  of  other  roads  within  the  State,  indicated  a  spirit 
not  to  be  mistaken,  nor  could  it  fail  to  produce  a  corresponding 
effect  in  the  bosoms  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  For 
these  considerations  the  sole  return  required  of  the  convention 
was  that  the  new  State  should  not  tax  the  public  lands  which 
might  be  sold  by  the  United  States  within  it  for  the  term  of  five 
years  after  they  should  be  sold.  As  the  value  of  these  lands 
would  be  enhanced  by  this  exemption  from  taxes  for  that  term. 
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and  from  which  the  new  State  would  derive  its  proportional 
benefit,  and  as  it  would  also  promote  the  rapid  sale  of  those  lands, 
and  with  it  the  augmentation  of  its  own  population,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  had  this  exemption  been  suggested  unaccompanied  by 
any  propositions  of  particular  advantage,  that  the  convention 
would,  in  consideration  of  the  relation  which  had  before  existed 
between  the  parties,  and  which  was  about  to  be  so  much  improved, 
most  willingly  have  acceded  to  it  and  without  regarding  it  as  an 
onerous  condition. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  money  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  this  road  was  to  be  raised  from  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  and  which  would  still  belong  to  the  United  States, 
although  no  mention  had  been  made  of  them  in  the  compact,  it 
follows  that  the  application  of  the  money  to  that  purpose  stands 
upon  the  same  ground  as  if  such  compact  had  not  been  made, 
and  in  consequence  that  the  example  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
appropriation  is  in  no  manner  affected  by  it. 

The  same  rule  of  construction  of  the  right  of  appropriation  has 
been  observed  and  the  same  liberal  policy  pursued  toward  the 
other  new  States,  with  certain  modifications  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion of  each,  which  were  adopted  with  the  State  of  Ohio.  As, 
however,  the  reasoning  which  is  applicable  to  the  compact  with 
Ohio  in  relation  to  the  right  of  appropriation,  in  which  light  only 
I  have  adverted  to  it,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  several  compacts 
with  the  other  new  States,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  take  a  partic- 
ular notice  of  them. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  money  which  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  all  the  other  roads  was  taken  directly  from 
the  treasury.  This  fact  affords  an  additional  proof  that  in  the 
contemplation  of  Congress  no  difference  existed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  money  to  those  roads  between  that  which  was  raised  by 
the  sale  of  lands  and  that  which  was  derived  from  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises. 

So  far  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  acts  of  Congress 
respecting  the  right  of  appropriation  to  such  measures  only  as 
operate  internally  and  affect  the  territory  of  the  individual 
States.     In  adverting  to  those  which  operate  externally  and  relate 
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to  foreign  powers  I  find  only  two  which  appear  to  merit  particu- 
lar attention.  These  were  gratuitous  grants  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  foreigners  in  distress  —  the  first  in  1794  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Domingo,  who  sought  an  asylum  on  our  coast  from  the 
convulsions  and  calamities  of  the  island;  the  second  in  181 2  to 
the  people  of  Caracas  reduced  to  misery  by  an  earthquake.  The 
considerations  which  were  applicable  to  these  grants  have  already 
been  noticed  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

In  this  examination  of  the  right  of  appropriation  I  thought  it 
proper  to  present  to  view  also  the  practice  of  the  government 
under  it,  and  to  explore  the  ground  on  which  each  example 
rested,  that  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  construction 
thereby  given  of  the  right  might  be  clearly  understood.  The 
right  to  raise  money  would  have  given,  as  is  presumed,  the  right 
to  use  it,  although  nothing  had  been  said  to  that  effect  in  the 
Constitution  ;  and  where  the  right  to  raise  it  is  granted  without 
special  limitation,  we  must  look  for  such  limitation  to  other 
causes.  Our  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  right  to  appropriate, 
and  not  finding  it  there  we  must  then  look  to  the  general  powers 
of  the  government  as  designated  by  the  specific  grants  and  to  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  them,  allowing  to  this  (the  right  to 
raise  money),  the  first  and  most  important  of  the  enumerated 
powers,  a  scope  which  will  be  competent  to  those  purposes.  The 
practice  of  the  government  as  illustrated  by  numerous  and  strong 
examples  directly  applicable,  ought  surely  to  have  great  weight  in 
fixing  the  construction  of  each  grant.  It  ought,  I  presume,  to 
settle  it,  especially  where  it  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  nation  and 
produces  a  manifest  and  positive  good.  A  practical  construction, 
thus  supported,  shows  that  it  has  reason  on  its  side  and  is  called 
for  by  the  interests  of  the  Union.  Hence,  too,  the  presumption 
that  it  will  be  persevered  in.  It  will  surely  be  better  to  admit 
that  the  construction  given  by  these  examples  has  been  just  and 
proper  than  to  deny  that  construction  and  still  to  practice  on  it — 
to  say  one  thing  and  to  do  another. 

Wherein  consists  the  danger  of  giving  a  liberal  construction  to 
the  right  of  Congress  to  raise  and  appropriate  the  public  money  ? 
It  has  been  shown  that  its  obvious  effect  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
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the  States  from  encroachment  and  greater  harmony  in  the  political 
movement  between  the  two  governments,  while  it  enlarges  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  most  harmless  way,  the  useful  agency  of  the 
General  Government  for  all  the  purposes  of  its  institution.  Is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  representative  to  his  constituent  in  every 
branch  of  the  General  Government  equally  strong  and  as  sensibly 
felt  as  in  the  State  governments,  and  is  not  the  security  against 
abuse  as  effectual  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  government  ?  The 
history  of  the  General  Government  in  all  its  measures  fully  dem- 
onstrates that  Congress  will  never  venture  to  impose  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  people  or  any  that  can  be  avoided.  Duties  and 
imposts  have  always  been  light,  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  would 
have  been  imposed  for  the  encouragement  of  our  manufacturers 
had  there  been  no  occasion  for  the  revenue  arising  from  them  ; 
and  taxes  and  excises  have  never  been  laid  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  and  repealed  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceased.  Under 
this  mild  process  and  the  sale  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acres  of  good  land  the  government  will  be  possessed  of  money 
which  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  national  purposes. 
Within  the  States  only  will  it  be  applied,  and,  of  course,  for  their 
benefit,  it  not  being  presumable  that  such  appeals  as  were  made 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  country  in  the  instances  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Domingo  and  Caracas  will  often  occur.  How,  then, 
shall  this  revenue  be  applied  ?  Should  it  be  idle  in  the  Treasury  ? 
That  our  resources  will  be  equal  to  such  useful  purposes  I  have 
no  doubt,  especially  if  by  completing  our  fortifications  and  raising 
and  maintaining  our  navy  at  the  point  provided  for  immediately 
after  the  war  we  sustain  our  present  attitude  and  preserve 
by  means  thereof  for  any  length  of  time  the  peace  of  the 
Union. 

When  we  hear  charges  raised  against  other  governments  of 
breaches  of  their  constitutions,  or  rather  of  their  charters,  we 
always  anticipate  the  most  serious  consequences — communities 
deprived -of  privileges  which  they  have  long  enjoyed,  and  individ- 
uals oppressed  and  punished  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  forms 
and  guards  of  trials  to  which  they  were  accustomed  and  entitled. 
How  different  is  the  situation  of  the  United  States  !     Nor  can 
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anything  mark  more  strongly  the  great  characteristics  of  that 
difference  than  the  grounds  on  which  like  charges  are  raised 
against  this  government.  It  is  not  alleged  that  any  portion  of 
the  community  or  any  individual  has  been  oppressed  or  that 
money  has  been  raised  under  a  doubtful  title  !  The  principal 
charges  are  that  a  work  of  great  utility  to  the  Union  and  affect- 
ing immediately  and  with  like  advantage  many  of  the  States  has 
been  constructed  ;  that  pensions  to  the  surviving  patriots  of  our 
Revolution,  to  patriots  who  fought  the  battles  and  promoted  the 
independence  of  their  country,  have  been  granted,  by  money,  too, 
raised  not  only  without  oppression,  but  almost  without  being  felt, 
and  under  an  acknowledged  constitutional  power. 

From  this  view  of  the  right  to  appropriate  and  of  the  practice 
under  it,  I  think  that  I  am  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  right 
to  make  internal  improvements  has  not  been  granted  by  the 
power  "  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare,"  included  in  the  first  of  the  enumerated 
powers;  that  that  grant  conveys  nothing  more  than  a  right  to 
appropriate  the  public  money,  and  stands  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  right  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
conveyed  by  the  first  branch  of  that  power;  that  the  government 
itself  being  limited,  both  branches  of  the  power  to  raise  and  ap- 
propriate the  public  money  are  also  limited,  the  extent  of  the 
government  as  designated  by  the  specific  grants  marking  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  in  both  branches,  extending,  however,  to  every 
object  embraced  by  the  fair  scope  of  those  grants  and  not  con- 
fined to  a  strict  construction  of  their  respective  powers,  it  being 
safer  to  aid  the  purposes  of  those  grants  by  the  appropriation  of 
money  than  to  extend  by  a  forced  construction  the  grant  itself; 
that  although  the  right  to  appropriate  the  public  money  to  such 
improvements  affords  a  resource  indispensably  necessary  to  such 
a  scheme,  it  is  nevertheless  deficient  as  a  power  in  the  great 
characteristics  on  which  its  execution  depends. 

The  substance  of  what  has  been  urged  on  this  subject  may  be 
expressed  in  a  few  words.  My  idea  is  that  Congress  have  an 
unlimited  power  to  raise  money,  and  that  in  its  appropriation 
they  have  a  discretionary  power,  restricted  only  by  the  duty  to 
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appropriate  it  to  purposes  of  common  defense  and  of  general,  not 
local,  national,  not  State,  benefit. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  fifth  source  from  which  the  power  is 
said  to  be  derived,  viz,  the  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof.  This  is  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  of  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress. 

I  have  always  considered  this  power  as  having  been  granted  on 
a  principle  of  greater  caution  to  secure  the  complete  execution  of 
all  the  powers  which  had  been  vested  in  the  General  Government. 
It  contains  no  distinct  and  specific  power,  as  every  other  grant 
does,  such  as  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  declare  war,  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  the  like.  Looking  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
General  Government,  it  gives  to  Congress  authority  to  make  all 
laws  which  should  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
all  its  powers  into  effect.  My  impression  has  been  invariably  that 
this  power  would  have  existed  substantially  if  this  grant  had  not 
been  made  ;  for  why  is  any  power  granted  unless  it  be  to  be  exe- 
cuted when  required,  and  how  can  it  be  executed  under  our 
Government  unless  it  be  by  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
purpose  —  that  is,  well  adapted  to  the  end?  It  is  a  principle 
universally  admitted  that  a  grant  of  a  power  conveys  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  or  incident  to  it  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  by  a  fair  construction  of  its  import.  In  the  formation, 
however,  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  to  act  directly  upon  the 
people  and  be  paramount  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  States,  it  was  wise  in  its  framers  to  leave 
nothing  to  implication  which  might  be  reduced  to  certainty.  It 
is  known  that  all  power  which  rests  solely  on  that  ground  has  been 
systematically  and  zealously  opposed  under  all  governments  with 
which  we  have  any  acquaintance  ;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  under  our  system,  where  was  a  division  of  the  sov- 
ereignty between  the  two  independent  governments,  the  measures 
of  the  General  Government  would  excite  equal  jealousy  and 
produce  an  opposition  not  less  systematic,  though,  perhaps,  less 
violent.      Hence  the  policy  by  the  framers  of  our  government  of 
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securing  by  a  fundamental  declaration  in  the  Constitution  a 
principle  which  in  all  other  governments  had  been  left  to  impli- 
cation only.  The  terms  "  necessary  "  and  "  proper  "  secure  to 
the  powers  of  all  the  grants  to  which  the  authority  given  in  this 
is  applicable  a  fair  and  sound  construction,  which  is  equally 
binding  as  a  rule  on  both  governments  and  on  all  their  depart- 
ments. 

In  examining  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  adopt 
and  execute  under  this  grant  a  system  of  internal  improvement 
the  sole  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  power  has  been 
granted  under  any  of  the  other  grants.  If  it  has,  this  power  is 
applicable  to  it  to  the  extent  stated.  If  it  has  not,  it  does  not  ex- 
ist at  all,  for  it  has  not  been  hereby  granted.  I  have  already 
examined  all  the  other  grants  (one  only  excepted  which  will  next 
claim  attention)  and  shown,  as  I  presume,  on  the  most  liberal 
construction  of  their  powers,  that  the  right  has  not  been  granted 
by  any  of  them  ;  hence  it  follows  that  in  regard  to  them  it  has  not 
been  granted  by  this. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  source  from  which  this  power  is  said  to 
be  derived,  viz,  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  contained  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution. 

To  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  power 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  into  view  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  section  of  the  article  referred  to,  which 
makes  an  essential  part  of  the  policy  in  question.  By  this  it  is 
declared  that  new  States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  but 
that  no  new  States  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  other  State,  nor  any  States  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  recur  to  the  condition  of  our  country  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  we  shall  see  the  origin  and  cause  of  these 
provisions.  By  the  charters  of  the  several  Colonies  limits  by 
latitude  and  other  descriptions  were  assigned  to  each.     In  com- 
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mencing  the  Revolution,  the  colonies,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, claimed  by  those  limits,  although  their  population  extended 
in  many  instances  to  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  lying  within 
them.  It  was  contended  by  some  of  the  States  after  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  that  the  vacant  lands  lying  within  any  of 
the  States  should  become  the  property  of  the  Union,  as  by  a 
common  exertion  they  would  be  acquired.  This  claim  was  resist- 
ed by  the  others  on  the  principle  that  all  the  States  entered  into 
the  contest  in  the  full  extent  of  their  chartered  rights,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  those  rights  in  the  event  of 
success.  Happily  this  controversy  was  settled,  as  all  interfering 
claims  and  pretensions  between  the  members  of  our  Union  and 
between  the  General  Government  and  any  of  these  members 
have  been,  in  the  most  amicable  manner  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.  On  the  recommendation  of  Congress  the  individual 
States  having  such  territory  within  their  chartered  limits  ceded 
large  portions  thereof  to  the  United  States  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  laid  off  into  districts  of  proper  dimensions,  the  lands  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  districts 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  when  they  should  obtain  such 
a  population  as  might  be  thought  proper  and  reasonable  to 
prescribe.  This  is  the  territory  and  this  the  property  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  clause  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution. 

All  of  the  States  which  had  made  cessions  of  vacant  territory 
except  Georgia  had  made  them  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  that  State  had  made  a  proposition  to  Congress  to 
that  effect  which  was  under  consideration  at  the  time  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  The  cession  was  completed  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  It  was  made  on  the  same  principle  and 
on  similar  conditions  with  those  which  had  been  already  made 
by  the  other  States.  As  differences  might  arise  respecting  the 
right  or  the  policy  in  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union 
under  the  new  government,  or  to  make  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  ceded  in  the  intermediate  state,  or  for 
the  improvement  and  sale  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  accept  other 
cessions,  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  special  provisions  for 
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these  objects,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  above  recited 
clause  in  the  Constitution. 

Thus  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  ceded  territory  was  not 
only  limited  to  these  special  objects,  but  was  also  temporary.  As 
soon  as  the  territory  became  a  State  the  jurisdiction  over  it  as  it 
had  before  existed  ceased.  It  extended  afterwards  only  to  the 
unsold  lands,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  were  sold  it  ceased  in  that 
sense  also  altogether.  From  that  moment  the  United  States 
have  no  jurisdiction  or  power  in  the  new  States  other  than  in  the 
old,  nor  can  it  be  obtained  except  by  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Since,  then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  power  granted  to  Congress 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States  relates  solely  to 
the  territory  and  property  which  have  been  ceded  by  individual 
States,  and  which  after  such  cession  lay  without  their  respective 
limits,  and  for  which  special  provision  was  deemed  necessary,  the 
main  power  of  the  Constitution  operating  internally,  not  being 
applicable  or  adequate  thereto,  it  follows  that  this  power  gives  no 
authority,  and  has  even  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  internal 
improvement.  The  authority  to  admit  new  States,  and  to  dispose 
of  the  property  and  regulate  the  territory  is  not  among  the 
enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress,  because  the  duties  to  be 
performed  under  it  are  not  among  the  ordinary  duties  of  that 
body,  like  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  the  like.  They  are  objects  in  their  nature  special,  and  for 
which  special  provision  was  more  suitable  and  proper. 

Having  now  examined  all  the  powers  of  Congress  under  which 
the  right  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  internal  improvement 
is  claimed  and  the  reasons  in  support  of  it  in  each  instance,  I 
think  that  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  such  a  right  has  not 
been  granted.  It  appears  and  is  admitted  that  much  may  be  done 
in  aid  of  such  a  system  by  the  right  which  is  derived  from  several 
of  the  existing  grants,  and  more  especially  from  that  to  appropri- 
ate the  public  money.  But  still  it  is  manifest  that  as  a  system  for 
the  United  States  it  can  never  be  carried  into  effect  under  that 
grant  nor  under  all  of  them  united,  the  great  and  essential  power 
being  deficient,  consisting  of  a  right  to  take  up  the  subject  on 
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principle;  to  cause  our  Union  to  be  examined  by  men  of  science, 
with  a  view  to  such  improvements  ;  to  authorize  commissioners  to 
lay  off  the  roads  and  canals  in  all  proper  directions  ;  to  take  the 
land  at  a  valuation  if  necessary,  and  to  construct  the  works  ;  to 
pass  laws  with  suitable  penalties  for  their  protection  ;  and  to 
raise  revenue  from  them,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  make  further 
improvement  by  the  establishment  of  turnpikes  and  tolls,  with 
gates  to  be  placed  at  the  proper  distances. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  power  will  operate,  like 
many  others  now  existing,  without  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  except  in  the  particular  offices  to  be  performed.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States  may  still  exist  over  the  roads 
and  canals  within  their  respective  limits,  extending  alike  to  per- 
sons and  property,  as  if  the  right  to  make  and  protect  such  im- 
provements had  not  been  vested  in  Congress.  The  right,  being 
made  commensurate  simply  with  the  purposes  indispensable  to 
the  system,  may  be  strictly  confined  to  them.  The  right  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  works  by  laws  imposing  penalties  would 
operate  on  the  same  principles  as  the  right  to  protect  the  mail. 
The  act  being  punishable  only,  a  jurisdiction  over  the  place  would 
be  altogether  unnecessary  and  even  absurd. 

In  the  preceding  inquiry  little  has  been  said  of  the  advantages 
which  would  attend  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  General 
Government.  I  have  made  the  inquiry  under  a  deep  conviction 
that  they  are  almost  incalculable,  and  that  there  was  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinion  among  our  fellow  citizens  to  that  effect. 
Still,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  my  own  impression  is  founded.  If  it  sheds  no  additional 
light  on  this  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  at  least  show 
that  I  have  had  more  than  one  powerful  motive  for  making  the 
inquiry.     A  general  idea  is  all  that  I  shall  attempt. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  must  depend  upon  the  inter- 
ests to  be  affected  by  it  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
affected,  and  those  must  depend  on  the  capacity  of  our  country 
for  improvement  and  the  means  at  its  command  applicable  to 
that  object. 

I  think  that  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  part  of  our 
globe  comprehending  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  main 
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ocean  and  so  many  degrees  of  longitude  into  the  interior  that 
admits  of  such  great  improvement  and  at  so  little  expense.  The 
Atlantic  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lakes,  forming  almost  inland 
seas,  on  the  other,  separated  by  high  mountains,  which  rise  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  determine  in  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, traversing  from  north  to  south  almost  the  whole  interior, 
with  innumerable  rivers  on  every  side  of  those  mountains,  some 
of  vast  extent,  many  of  which  take  their  sources  near  to  each 
other,  give  the  great  outline.  The  details  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
valuable  maps  of  our  country. 

It  appears  by  the  light  already  before  the  public  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable and  easy  to  connect  by  canals  the  whole  coast  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  extremity  in  one  continued  inland  navi- 
gation, and  to  connect  in  like  manner  in  many  parts  the  Western 
lakes  and  rivers  with  each  other.  It  is  equally  practicable  and 
easy  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Western  country  by  improving  the  navigation  of  many  of  the 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  near  to  each  other  in  the  moun- 
tains on  each  side,  and  by  good  roads  across  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  highest  navigable  points  of  those  rivers.  In  addition 
to  the  example  of  the  Cumberland  road,  already  noticed,  another 
of  this  kind  is  now  in  train  from  the  head  waters  of  the  river 
James  to  those  of  the  Kanawha;  and  in  like  manner  may  the 
Savannah  be  connected  with  the  Tennessee.  In  some  instances 
it  is  understood  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  waters  may  be  con- 
nected together  directly  by  canals.  One  great  work  of  this  kind 
is  now  in  its  progress  and  far  advanced  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  two  others  may  be 
formed,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  high  mountains  above  men- 
tioned, connecting  in  the  one  instance  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  the  other  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Western  rivers  with  those  emptying  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  advantage  of  which  will  be  seen  at  the  first  glance 
by  an  enlightened  observer. 

Great  improvements  may  also  be  made  by  good  roads  in  proper 
directions  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  these  roads 
would  be  laid  out  on  principle  on  a  full  view  of  the  country,  its 
mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  it  would  be  useless,  if  I  had  the  knowledge, 
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to  go  into  detail  respecting  them.  Much  has  been  done  by  some 
of  the  States,  but  yet  much  remains  to  be  done  with  a  view  to  the 
Union. 

Under  the  colonial  governments  improvements  of  this  kind 
were  not  thought  of.  There  was,  it  is  believed,  not  one  canal 
and  little  communication  from  colony  to  colony.  It  was  their 
policy  to  encourage  the  intercourse  between  each  colony  and  the 
parent  country  only.  The  roads  which  were  attended  to  were  those 
which  led  from  the  interior  of  each  colony  to  its  principal  towns 
on  the  navigable  waters.  By  those  routes  the  produce  of  the 
country  was  carried  to  the  coast,  and  shipped  thence  to  the  mer- 
cantile houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or  other  towns  to 
which  the  trade  was  carried  on.  It  is  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  connected  route  from  North  to  South  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  a  very  imperfect  one.  The  existence 
and  principle  of  our  Union  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  very 
different  policy. 

The  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  such  improve- 
ments are  incalculable.  The  facility  which  would  thereby  be 
afforded  to  the  transportation  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  productions 
of  our  country  to  market  would  alone  more  than  amply  compen- 
sate for  all  the  labor  and  expense  attending  them.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  is  that  advantage,  it  is  one  only  of  many  and  by  no  means 
the  most  important.  Every  power  of  the  General  Government 
and  of  the  State  governments  connected  with  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  country  would  be  made  more  efficient  for  the 
purposes  intended  by  them.  In  war  they  would  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  men,  ordnance,  and  provisions,  and  munitions 
of  war  of  every  kind  to  every  part  of  our  extensive  coast  and  in- 
terior on  which  an  attack  might  be  made  or  threatened.  Those 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  occurrences  of  the  late  war  must 
know  the  good  effect  which  would  result  in  the  event  of  another 
war  from  the  command  of  an  interior  navigation  alone  along  the 
coast  for  all  the  purposes  of  war  as  well  as  of  commerce  between 
the  different  parts  of  our  Union.  The  impediments  to  all  military 
operations  which  proceeded  from  the  want  of  such  a  navigation 
and  the  reliance  which  was  placed,  notwithstanding  those  impedi- 
ments, on  such  a  commerce  can  not  be  forgotten.    In  every  other 
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line  their  good  effect  would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  Intelligence 
by  means  of  the  Post-Office  Department  would  be  more  easily, 
extensively,  and  rapidly  diffused.  Parts  the  most  remote  from 
each  other  would  be  brought  more  closely  together.  Distant 
lands  would  be  made  more  valuable,  and  the  industry  of  our 
fellow-citizens  on  every  portion  of   our  soil  be  better  rewarded. 

It  is  natural  in  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  that  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  produce  of  the  soil;  that  one 
part  should  raise  what  the  other  might  want.  It  is  equally  natural 
that  the  pursuits  of  industry  should  vary  in  like  manner  ;  that 
labor  should  be  cheaper  and  manufactures  succeed  better  in  one 
part  than  in  another;  that  were  the  climate  the  most  severe  and 
the  soil  less  productive,  navigation,  the  fisheries,  and  commerce 
should  be  most  relied  on.  Hence  the  motive  for  an  exchange  for 
mutual  accommodation  and  active  intercourse  between  them. 
Each  part  would  thus  find  for  the  surplus  of  its  labor,  in  what- 
ever article  it  consisted,  an  extensive  market  at  home,  which 
would  be  the  most  profitable  because  free  from  duty. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  these  improvements  are  of  still 
more  vital  importance.  The  effect  which  they  would  have  on 
the  bond  of  union  itself  affords  an  inducement  for  them  more 
powerful  than  any  which  have  been  urged  or  than  all  of  them 
united.  The  only  danger  to  which  our  system  is  exposed  arises 
from  its  expansion  over  a  vast  territory.  Our  Union  is  not  held 
together  by  standing  armies  or  by  any  ties  other  than  the  positive 
interests  and  powerful  attractions  of  its  parts  toward  each  other. 
Ambitious  men  may  hereafter  grow  up  among  us  who  may 
promise  to  themselves  advancement  from  a  change,  and  by  prac- 
ticing upon  the  sectional  interests,  feelings,  and  prejudices  en- 
deavor under  various  pretexts  to  promote  it.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  replete  with  examples  of  this  kind  —  of  military  com- 
manders and  demagogues  becoming  usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  of 
their  fellow-citizens  becoming  their  instruments  and  slaves.  I 
have  little  fear  of  this  danger,  knowing  well  how  strong  the  bond 
which  holds  us  together  is  and  who  the  people  are  who  are  thus 
held  together ;  but  still,  it  is  proper  to  look  at  and  to  provide 
against  it,  and  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  human  wisdom  to 
make  a  more  effectual  provision  than  would  be  made  by  the 
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proposed  improvements.  With  their  aid  and  the  intercourse 
which  would  grow  out  of  them  the  parts  would  soon  become  so 
compacted  and  bound  together  that  nothing  could  break  it. 

The  expansion  of  our   Union    over  a  vast  territory  can   not 
operate  unfavorably  to  the  States  individually.     On  the  contrary, 
it  is  believed  that  the  greater  the  expansion   within  practicable 
limits  —  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  not  so  —  the  greater 
the  advantage  which  the  States  individually  will  derive  from  it. 
With  governments  separate,  vigorous,  and  efficient  for  all  local 
purposes,  their  distance  from  each  other  can  have  no  injurious 
effect  upon  their  respective  interests.     It  has  already  been  shown 
that  in  some  important  circumstances,  especially  with  the  aid  of 
these  improvements,  they  must  derive  great  advantage  from  that 
cause  alone  —  that  is,  from  their  distance  from  each  other.     In 
every  other  way  the  expansion  of  our  system  must  operate  favor- 
ably for  every  State  in  proportion  as  it  operates  favorably  for  the 
Union.     It  is  in  that  sense  only  that  it  can  become  a  question 
with  the  States,  or,  rather,  with  the  people  who  compose  them. 
As  States  they  can  be  affected  by  it  only  by  their  relation  to  each 
other  through  the  General  Government  and  by  its  effect  on  the 
operations  of  that  Government.     Manifest  it  is  that  to  any  extent 
to  which  the  General  Government  can  sustain  and  execute  its 
functions  with  complete  effect  will  the  States  —  that  is,  the  people 
who  compose  them  —  be  benefited.     It  is  only  when  the  expan- 
sion shall  be  carried  beyond  the  faculties  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment so  as  to  enfeeble  its  operations  to  the  injury  of  the  whole 
that  any  of  the  parts  can  be  injured.     The  tendency  in  that  stage 
will  be  to  dismemberment  and  not  to  consolidation.    This  danger 
should,  therefore,  be  looked  at  with  profound  attention  as  one  of 
a  very  serious  character.     I  will  remark  here  that  as  the  operations 
of  the  National  Government  are  of  a  general  nature,  the  States 
having  complete  power  for  internal  and  local  purposes,  the  ex- 
pansion may  be  carried  to  very  great  extent    and  with  perfect 
safety.     It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  further  the  expansion 
is  carried,  provided  it  be  not  beyond  the  just  limit,  the  greater 
will  be  the  freedom  of  action  to  both  Governments  and  the  more 
perfect  their  security,   and  in  all  other  respects  the  better  the 
effect  will  be  to  the  whole  American  people.     Extent  of  territory, 
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whether  it  be  great  or  small,  gives  to  a  nation  many  of  its  char- 
acteristics. It  marks  the  extent  of  its  resources,  of  its  population, 
of  its  physical  force.  It  marks,  in  short,  the  difference  between 
a  great  and  a  small  power. 

To  what  extent  it  may  be  proper  to  expand  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  question  which  does  not  press  for  a  decision  at  this 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  1783,  we  had,  as 
we  contended  and  believed,  a  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  expiration  of  twelve 
years,  in  1795,  that  that  right  was  acknowledged  and  enjoyed. 
Further  difficulties  occurred  in  the  bustling  of  a  contentious 
world  when,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  more,  the  United 
States,  sustaining  the  strength  and  energy  of  their  character,  ac- 
quired the  Province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  from  its  source  to  the  ocean  and  a  liberal  boundary  on  the 
western  side.  To  this  Florida  has  since  been  added,  so  that  we 
now  possess  all  the  territory  in  which  the  original  States  had  any 
interest,  or  in  which  the  existing  States  can  be  said,  either  in  a 
national  or  local  point  of  view,  to  be  in  any  way  interested.  A 
range  of  States  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
already  is  provided  for,  puts  us  essentially  at  ease.  Whether  it 
will  be  wise  to  go  further  will  turn  on  other  considerations  than 
those  which  have  dictated  the  course  heretofore  pursued.  At 
whatever  point  we  may  stop,  whether  it  be  at  a  single  range  of 
States  beyond  the  Mississippi  or  by  taking  a  greater  scope,  the 
advantage  of  such  improvements  is  deemed  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. It  is  so  on  the  present  scale.  The  further  we  go  the 
greater  will  be  the  necessity  for  them. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  improvements  for  great  national 
purposes  would  be  better  made  by  the  National  Government  than 
by  the  governments  of  the  several  States.  Our  experience  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  demonstrated  that  in  the  exer- 
cise by  the  individual  States  of  most  of  the  powers  granted  to 
the  United  States  a  contracted  rivalry  of  interest  and  misapplied 
jealousy  of  each  other  had  an  important  influence  on  all  their 
measures  to  the  great  injury  of  the  whole.  This  was  particularly 
exemplified  by  the  regulations  which  they  severally  made  of  their 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  with  each  other.      It  was  this 
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utter  incapacity  in  the  State  governments,  proceeding  from  these 
and  other  causes,  to  act  as  a  nation  and  to  perform  all  the  duties 
which  the  nation  owed  to  itself  under  any  system  which  left 
the  General  Government  dependent  on  the  States,  which  pro- 
duced the  transfer  of  these  powers  to  the  United  States  by  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Constitution.  The  reasoning  which 
was  applicable  to  the  grant  of  any  of  the  powers  now  vested  in 
Congress  is  likewise  so,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  to  that  in 
question.  It  is  natural  that  the  States  individually  in  making  im- 
provements should  look  to  their  particular  and  local  interests. 
The  members  composing  their  respective  legislatures  represent 
the  people  of  each  State  only,  and  might  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  look  to  objects  in  these  respects  beyond  that  limit.  If 
the  resources  of  the  Union  were  to  be  brought  into  operation 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  assemblies,  or  in  concert  with 
them,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  every  measure  would  become 
the  object  of  negotiation,  of  bargain  and  barter,  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  system,  as  well  as  discredit  to  both  governments. 
But  Congress  would  look  to  the  whole  and  make  improvements 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
the  proposed  amendment  that  while  it  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  every  national  object,  the  improvements 
made  with  that  view  will  eminently  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  States,  who  may  also  add  such  others  as  their  own 
particular  interests  may  require. 

The  situation  of  the  Cumberland  road  requires  the  particular 
and  early  attention  of  Congress.  Being  formed  over  very  lofty 
mountains  and  in  many  instances  over  deep  and  wide  streams, 
across  which  valuable  bridges  have  been  erected,  which  are  sus- 
tained by  stone  walls,  as  are  many  other  parts  of  the  road,  all  these 
works  are  subject  to  decay,  have  decayed,  and  will  decay  rapidly 
unless  timely  and  effectual  measures  are  adopted  to  prevent  it. 

The  declivities  from  the  mountains  and  all  the  heights  must 
suffer  from  the  frequent  and  heavy  falls  of  water  and  its  descent 
to  the  valleys,  as  also  from  the  deep  congelations  during  our 
severe  winters.  Other  injuries  have  also  been  experienced  on 
this  road,  such  as  the  displacing  of  the  capping  of  the  walls  and 
other  works,  committed  by  worthless  people  either  from  a  desire 
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to  render  the  road  impassable  or  to  have  the  transportation  in 
another  direction,  or  from  a  spirit  of  wantonness  to  create  em- 
ployment for  idlers.  These  considerations  show  that  an  active 
and  strict  police  ought  to  be  established  over  the  whole  road, 
with  power  to  make  repairs  when  necessary,  to  establish  turnpikes 
and  tolls  as  the  means  of  raising  money  to  make  them,  and  to 
prosecute  and  punish  those  who  commit  waste  and  other  injuries. 

Should  the  United  States  be  willing  to  abandon  this  road  to 
the  States  through  which  it  passes,  would  they  take  charge  of  it, 
each  of  that  portion  within  its  limits,  and  keep  it  in  repair  ?  It 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  would,  since  the  advantages  at- 
tending it  are  exclusively  national,  by  connecting,  as  it  does,  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Western  States,  and  in  a  line  with  the  seat  of 
the  National  Government.  The  most  expensive  parts  of  this 
road  lie  within  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  very  near  the  confines 
of  each  State  and  in  a  route  not  essentially  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  either. 

If  it  is  thought  proper  to  vest  this  power  in  the  United  States, 
the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  by  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  The  States  individually  can  not  transfer  the 
power  to  the  United  States,  nor  can  the  United  States  receive  it. 
The  Constitution  forms  an  equal  and  the  sole  relation  between 
the  General  Government  and  the  several  States,  and  it  recognizes 
no  change  in  it  which  shall  not  in  like  manner  apply  to  all.  If  it 
is  once  admitted  that  the  General  Government  may  form  com- 
pacts with  individual  States  not  common  to  the  others,  and  which 
the  others  might  even  disapprove,  into  what  pernicious  conse- 
quences might  it  not  lead  ?  Such  compacts  are  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency.  The  States  through  which  this  road  passes  have  given 
their  sanction  only  to  the  route  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  soil 
by  the  United  States,  a  right  very  different  from  that  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  can  not  be  granted  without  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  which  need  not  be  granted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  system  except  in  the  limited  manner  heretofore  stated.  On 
full  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  whole  subject  I  am  of  opinion 
that  such  an  amendment  ought  to  be  recommended  to  the 
several  States  for  their  adoption. 
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I  have  now  essentially  executed  that  part  of  the  task  which  I 
imposed  on  myself  of  examining  the  right  of  Congress  to  adopt 
and  execute  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  and,  I  presume, 
have  shown  that  it  does  not  exist.  It  is,  I  think,  equally  manifest 
that  such  a  power  vested  in  Congress  and  wisely  executed  would 
have  the  happiest  effect  on  all  the  great  interests  of  our  Union. 
It  is,  however,  my  opinion  that  the  power  should  be  confined  to 
great  national  works  only,  since  if  it  were  unlimited  it  would  be 
liable  to  abuse  and  might  be  productive  of  evil.  For  all  minor 
improvements  the  resources  of  the  States  individually  would  be 
fully  adequate,  and  by  the  States  such  improvements  might  be 
made  with  greater  advantage  than  by  the  Union,  as  they  would 
understand  better  such  as  their  more  immediate  and  local  interests 
required. 

In  the  view  above  presented  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  trace 
the  origin  of  our  institutions,  and  particularly  of  the  State  and 
National  Governments,  for  although  they  have  a  common  origin 
in  the  people,  yet,  as  the  point  at  issue  turned  on  what  were  the 
powers  granted  to  the  one  government  and  what  were  those 
which  remained  to  the  other,  I  was  persuaded  that  an  analysis 
which  should  mark  distinctly  the  source  of  power  in  both  govern- 
ments, with  its  progress  in  each,  would  afford  the  best  means  for 
obtaining  a  sound  result.  In  our  political  career  there  are,  ob- 
viously, three  great  epochs.  The  colonial  state  forms  the  first  ; 
the  Revolutionary  movement  from  its  commencement  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  second,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  from  that  event  to  the  present  day  the  third.  The 
first  may  be  considered  the  infant  state.  It  was  the  school  of 
morality,  of  political  science  and  just  principles.  The  equality 
of  rights  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  every  colony  under  their  origi- 
nal charters  forms  the  basis  of  every  existing  institution,  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  creation  by  those  charters  of  distinct  communi- 
ties that  the  power,  when  wrested  from  the  Crown,  passed 
directly  and  exclusively  to  the  people  of  each  colony.  The  Rev- 
olutionary struggle  gave  activity  to  those  principles,  and  its  suc- 
cess secured  to  them  a  permanent  existence  in  the  governments 
of  our  Union,  State  and  National.  The  third  epoch  comprises 
the  administration  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  the 
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adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  administration  under  it.  On 
the  first  and  last  of  these  epochs  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  for 
any  purpose  connected  with  the  object  of  this  inquiry.  To  the 
second,  in  which  we  were  transferred  by  a  heroic  exertion  from 
the  first  to  the  third  stage,  and  whose  events  give  the  true  char- 
acter to  every  institution,  some  further  attention  is  due.  In 
tracing  in  greater  detail  the  prominent  acts  of  a  movement  to 
which  we  owe  so  much  I  shall  perform  an  office  which,  if  not 
useful,  will  be  gratifying  to  my  own  feelings,  and  I  hope  not  un- 
acceptable to  my  readers. 

Of  the  Revolutionary  movement  itself  sentiments  too  respect- 
ful, too  exalted,  can  not  be  entertained.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
citizen  having  a  just  idea  of  the  dangers  which  we  had  to  en- 
counter to  read  the  record  of  our  early  proceedings  and  to  see  the 
firmness  with  which  they  were  met  and  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
which  were  displayed  in  every  stage  without  being  deeply  affected 
by  it.  An  attack  on  Massachusetts  was  considered  an  attack  on 
every  colony,  and  the  people  of  each  moved  in  her  defense  as  in 
their  own  cause.  The  meeting  of  the  General  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  6th  of  September,  1774,  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  impulse  in  every  quarter  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  public  act  proposing  it,  according  to  the  Journals  of  the 
First  Congress,  was  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Connecticut  on  the  3d  of  June  of  that  year  ;  but  it  is  presumed 
that  the  first  suggestion  came  from  Massachusetts,  the  colony 
most  oppressed,  and  in  whose  favor  the  general  sympathy  was 
much  excited.  The  exposition  which  that  Congress  made  of 
grievances,  in  the  petition  to  the  King,  in  the  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  and  in  that  to  the  people  of  the  several 
colonies,  evinced  a  knowledge  so  profound  of  the  English  consti- 
tution and  of  the  general  principles  of  free  government  and  of 
liberty,  of  our  rights  founded  on  that  constitution  and  on  the 
charters  of  the  several  colonies,  and  of  the  numerous  and  egre- 
gious violations  which  had  been  committed  of  them,  as  must  have 
convinced  all  impartial  minds  that  the  talent  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  at  least  equal  to  that  on  the  other.  The  spirit  in 
which  those  papers  were  drawn,  which  was  known  to  be  in  strict 
accord  with  the  public  sentiment,  proved  that,  although  the  whole 
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people  cherished  a  connection  with  the  parent  country  and  were 
desirous  of  preserving  it  on  just  principles,  they  nevertheless 
stood  embodied  at  the  parting  line,  ready  to  separate  forever  if  a 
redress  of  grievances,  the  alternative  offered,  was  not  promptly 
rendered.  That  alternative  was  rejected,  and  in  consequence  war 
and  dismemberment  followed. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  delegates  of  each  colony  who  com- 
posed the  First  Congress  looked  primarily  to  the  support  of  rights 
and  to  a  redress  of  grievances,  and,  in  consequence,  to  the  res- 
toration of  harmony,  which  was  ardently  desired.  They  justified, 
however,  any  extremity  in  case  of  necessity.  They  were  ample 
for  such  purposes,  and  were  executed  in  every  circumstance  with 
the  utmost  fidelity.  It  was  not  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Second  Congress,  which  took  place  on  the  loth  May,  1775,  when 
full  proof  was  laid  before  it  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
in  the  preceding  month  by  a  deliberate  attack  of  the  British 
troops  on  the  militia  and  inhabitants  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
in  Massachusetts,  that  war  might  be  said  to  be  decided  on,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  support  it.  The  progress  even  then  was 
slow  and  reluctant,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  second  petition  to  the 
King  and  their  second  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
which  were  prepared  and  forwarded  after  that  event.  The  arrival, 
however,  of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  the  pressure  of  war  in 
every  direction  soon  dispelled  all  hope  of  accommodation. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  ^  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  American  liberty  was 
appointed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  Congress,  and  his  conduct 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  high  trust,  which  he  held 
through  the  whole  of  the  war,  has  given  an  example  to  the  world 
for  talents  as  a  military  commander ;  for  integrity,  fortitude,  and 
firmness  under  the  severest  trials;  for  respect  to  the  civil  authority 
and  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  of  which 
neither  Rome  nor  Greece  have  exhibited  the  equal.  I  saw  him 
in  my  earliest  youth,  in  the  retreat  through  Jersey,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band,  or  rather  in  its  rear,  for  he  was  always  next  the 
enemy,  and  his  countenance  and  manner  made  an  impression  on 
me  which  time  can  never  efface.  A  lieutenant  then  in  the  Third 
Virginia  Regiment,  I  happened  to  be  on  the  rear  guard  at  New- 
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ark,  and  I  counted  the  force  under  his  immediate  command  by 
platoons  as  it  passed  me,  which  amounted  to  less  than  3,000  men. 
A  deportment  so  firm,  so  dignified,  so  exalted,  but  yet  so  modest 
and  composed,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  person. 

On  the  6th  July,  1775,  Congress  published  a  declaration  of  the 
causes  which  compelled  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  immediately 
afterwards  took  measures  for  augmenting  the  army  and  raising  a 
navy  ;  for  organizing  the  militia  and  providing  cannon  and  small 
arms  and  military  stores  of  every  kind;  for  raising  a  revenue  and 
pushing  the  war  offensively  with  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
Nothing  escaped  the  attention  of  that  enlightened  body.  The 
people  of  Canada  were  invited  to  join  the  Union,  and  a  force  sent 
into  the  province  to  favor  the  Revolutionary  party,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  capable  of  affording  any  essential  aid.  The  people 
of  Ireland  were  addressed  in  terms  manifesting  due  respect  for 
the  sufferings,  the  talents,  and  patriotism  of  that  portion  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  a  suitable  acknowledgment  was  made  to  the 
assembly  of  Jamaica  for  the  approbation  it  had  expressed  of  our 
cause  and  the  part  it  had  taken  in  support  of  it  with  the  British 
Government. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1775,  the  convention  of  Massachusetts,  by 
a  letter  signed  by  their  president,  of  May  the  loth,  stated  to  Con- 
gress that  they  labored  under  difficulties  for  the  want  of  a  regular 
form  of  government,  and  requested  to  be  favored  with  explicit 
advice  respecting  the  taking  up  and  exercising  the  powers  of  civil 
government,  and  declaring  their  readiness  to  submit  to  such  a 
general  plan  as  the  Congress  might  direct  for  the  colonies,  or  that 
they  would  make  it  their  great  study  to  establish  such  a  form  of 
government  there  as  should  not  only  promote  their  own  advan- 
tage, but  the  union  and  interest  of  all  America.  To  this  applica- 
tion an  answer  was  given  on  the  9th,  by  which  it  was  recommended 
to  the  convention  "  to  write  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sev- 
eral places  entitled  to  representation  in  assembly,  requesting  them 
to  choose  such  representatives,  and  that  the  assembly,  when  chosen, 
should  elect  councilors,  and  that  said  assembly  or  council  should 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  until  a  governor  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's appointment  will  consent  to  govern  the  colony  according 
to  its  charter," 
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On  the  1 8th  October  of  the  same  year  the  delegates  from  New 
Hampshire  laid  before  Congress  an  instruction  from  their  con- 
vention "  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  the  advice  and 
direction  of  Congress  with  respect  to  a  method  for  administering 
justice  and  regulating  their  civil  police."  To  this  a  reply  was 
given  on  the  3d  November,  by  which  it  was  recommended  to  the 
convention  "to  call  a  full  and  free  representation  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  representatives,  if  they  thought  it  necessary,  should 
establish  such  a  form  of  government  as  in  their  judgment  would 
best  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  most  effectually  se- 
cure peace  and  good  order  in  the  Province  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies." 

On  the  4th  November  it  was  resolved  by  Congress  "  that  if  the 
convention  of  South  Carolina  shall  find  it  necessary  to  establish 
a  form  of  government  in  that  colony  it  be  recommended  to  that 
convention  to  call  a  full  and  free  representation  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  said  representatives,  if  they  think  it  necessary,  shall 
establish  such  a  form  of  government  as  in  their  judgment  will  best 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  most  effectually  secure 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  colony  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies." 

On  the  4th  December  following  a  resolution  passed  recommend- 
ing the  same  measure,  and  precisely  in  the  same  words,  to  the 
convention  of  Virginia. 

On  the  loth  May,  1776,  it  was  recommended  to  the  respective 
assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  united  colonies,  where  no  gov- 
ernment sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  had  been 
established,  "to  adopt  such  government  as  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happi- 
ness and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular  and  America  in 
general." 

On  the  7th  June  resolutions  respecting  independence  were 
moved  and  seconded,  which  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  8th  and  loth,  on  which  latter  day  it  was  resolved  to 
postpone  a  decision  on  the  first  resolution  or  main  question  until 
the  1st  July,  but  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  case  the  Congress 
agree  thereto  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declara- 
tion to  the  effect  of  that  resolution. 
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On  the  nth  June,  1776,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  digest  a  plan  of  confederation  for  the  colonies.  On 
the  1 2th  July  the  committee  reported  a  draft  of  articles,  which 
were  severally  afterwards  debated  and  amended  until  the  15th 
November,  1777,  when  they  were  adopted.  These  articles  were 
then  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  with  a 
request  that  if  approved  by  them  they  would  authorize  their  dele- 
gates to  ratify  the  same  in  Congress,  and,  which  being  done,  to 
become  conclusive.  It  was  not  until  the  21st  of  March,  1781,  as 
already  observed,  that  they  were  ratified  by  the  last  State  and 
carried  into  effect. 

On  the  4th  July,  1776,  independence  was  declared  by  an  act 
which  arrested  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  and  will  bear 
the  test  of  time.  For  force  and  condensation  of  matter,  strength 
of  reason,  sublimity  of  sentiment  and  expression,  it  is  believed 
that  no  document  of  equal  merit  exists.  It  looked  to  everything, 
and  with  a  reach,  perspicuity,  and  energy  of  mind  which  seemed 
to  be  master  of  everything. 

Thus  it  appears,  in  addition  to  the  very  important  charge  of 
managing  the  war,  that  Congress  had  under  consideration  at  the 
same  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  adoption  of  a 
confederation  for  the  States,  and  the  propriety  of  instituting 
State  governments,  with  the  nature  of  those  governments,  respect- 
ing which  it  had  been  consulted  by  the  conventions  of  several  of 
the  colonies.  So  great  a  trust  was  never  reposed  before  in  a  body 
thus  constituted,  and  I  am  authorized  to  add,  looking  to  the  great 
result,  that  never  were  duties  more  ably  or  faithfully  performed. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  movement  is  that  al- 
though the  connection  which  had  existed  between  the  people  of 
the  several  colonies  before  their  dismemberment  from  the  parent 
country  was  not  only  not  dissolved  but  increased  by  that  event, 
even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  yet  the 
preservation  and  augmentation  of  that  tie  were  the  result  of  a  new 
creation,  and  proceeded  altogether  from  the  people  of  each 
colony,  into  whose  hands  the  whole  power  passed  exclusively 
when  wrested  from  the  Crown.  To  the  same  cause  the  greater 
change  which  has  since  occurred  by  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  be  traced. 
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The  establishment  of  our  institutions  forms  the  most  important 
epoch  that  history  hath  recorded.  They  extend  unexampled 
felicity  to  the  whole  body  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  are  the  ad- 
miration of  other  nations.  To  preserve  and  hand  them  down  in 
their  utmost  purity  to  the  remotest  ages  will  require  the  existence 
and  practice  of  virtues  and  talents  equal  to  those  which  were  dis- 
played in  acquiring  them.  It  is  ardently  hoped  and  confidently 
believed  that  these  will  not  be  wanting.' 


TO  JAMES  MADISON. 

Washington  May  10,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive 
your  letter  of  the  6'.^,  and  entirely  concur  in  the  view 
which  you  have  taken  of  both  the  subjects  on  which 
it  treats.  The  uniform  conduct  of  the  oovernment 
towards  the  Spanish  provinces  has  manifested  a 
friendly  interest  in  their  favor,  without  taking  a  sin- 
gle step  with  which  the  Spanish  government  had  a 
right  to  complain,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
revolution,  to  the  recognition  at  the  late  Session.  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  suggestion  to  guard  against 

'  William  Wirt's  opinion  on  the  Message  on  Internal  Improvements  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter  to  the  President :  "I  have  been  incessantly  interrupted, 
day  and  night,  whenever  I  have  taken  up  the  Essay  on  internal  improvements 
— and  I  have  not  been  able  to  finish  it  till  this  moment.  The  argument  is,  to 
me,  conclusive — yet  I  doubt  whether  it  will  change  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  Congress.  But  it  may  convince  the  Nation — and  thereby  lead  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

"  There  are  some  little  inaccuracies  which  will  of  course  be  corrected  before 
it  goes  to  press. — I  doubted  at  first  whether  the  subject  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  bring  a  President  before  the  people  as  an  author — but  the  view  you 
have  given  of  the  great  national  effects  to  be  produced  by  a  system  of  improve- 
ment on  a  great  scale,  has  removed  this  doubt — and  I  consider  the  question  as 
having  an  important  effect  on  the  union,  itself,  of  the  States."  Mr.  Wirt's 
letter  bears  no  date. 
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the  imputation  endeavoured  to  be  thrown  on  our 
character  by  the  Spanish  Minister.  The  time  had 
certainly  arrived  when  it  became  our  duty  to  recog- 
nize, provided  it  was  intended  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  them  in  future,  and  not  to  suffer  them, 
under  a  feeling  of  resentment  towards  us,  and  the  art- 
ful practices  of  the  European  powers,  to  become  the 
dupes  of  their  policy.  I  was  aware  that  the  recogni- 
tion was  not  without  its  dangers,  but  as  either  course 
had  its  dangers,  I  thought  it  best  to  expose  ourselves, 
after  the  accession  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  to  such  as 
were  incident  to  a  generous  and  liberal  policy. 

Your  view  of  the  Constitution,  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  in  the  appointment  of  public  Ministers, 
is  in  strict  accord  with  my  own,  and  is,  as  I  under- 
stand, supported  by  numerous  precedents,  under  suc- 
cessive administrations.  A  foreign  mission  is  not  an 
office,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  which  author- 
izes the  President  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  recess  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  an  office  created  by  law,  nor  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  applicable  to  such  offices.  It  exists 
only  when  an  appointment  is  made,  and  terminates 
when  it  ceases,  whether  by  the  recall,  death,  or  res- 
iofnation  of  the  Minister.  It  exists  in  the  contem- 
plation  of  the  Constitution,  with  every  power,  and 
may  be  filled  with  any,  or  terminated  with  either,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Executive.  If  an  appointment  can  be 
made  by  the  Executive,  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
to  a  court  at  which  we  have  been  represented,  to  fill 
a  vacancy  created  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
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Minister,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  made  to  a 
court  at  which  we  have  never  been  represented.  A 
different  Constitution  would  embarrass  the  ofovern- 
ment  much  in  its  movements,  and  be  productive  of 
great  mischief.  I  will  search  for  the  precedents 
which  you  have  mentioned,  as  it  is  probable  that  I 
may  have  occasion  for  them. 

I  have  never  known  such  a  state  of  thing-s  as  has 
existed  here  during  the  last  Session,  nor  have  I  per- 
sonally ever  experienced  so  much  embarrassment  and 
mortification.  Where  there  is  an  open  contest  with 
a  foreign  enemy,  or  with  an  internal  party,  in  which 
you  are  supported  by  just  principles,  the  course  is 
plain,  and  you  have  something  to  cheer  and  animate 
you  to  action,  but  we  are  now  blessed  with  peace,  and 
the  success  of  the  late  war  has  overwhelmed  the  fed- 
eral party,  so  that  there  is  no  division  of  that  kind  to 
rally  any  persons  together  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  approaching  election,  tho'  distant,  is  a 
circumstance  that  excites  greatest  interest  in  both 
houses,  and  whose  effect,  already  sensibly  felt,  is  still 
much  to  be  dreaded.  There  being  three  avowed 
candidates  in  the  administration  is  a  circumstance 
which  increases  the  embarrassment.  The  friends  of 
each  endeavour  to  annoy  the  others,  as  you  have 
doubtless  seen  by  the  public  prints.  In  many  cases 
the  attacks  are  personal,  directed  against  the  individ- 
ual. They  have  been  felt  principally  in  their  opera- 
tion on  public  measures,  by  their  effect  on  the  system 
of  public  defence  adopted  in  18 15-16.  Under  the 
pretext  of  economy,  attempts  have  been  made,  and  in 
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some  instances  with  success,  to  cut  up  that  system  in 
many  important  parts,  and  in  fact  to  reduce  it  to  a 
nullity.     Thus  we  should  lose  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  lessons  of  the  late  war,  and  get 
back  to  the  state  in  which  we  were  before  it,  after 
having  expended  large  sums  under  that  administra- 
tion.    They  have  been  felt  also,  and  personally,  by 
me  in  the  measure  adopted  in  execution  of  the  law  of 
last  year  for  the  reduction  of  the  army.     I  appointed 
a  Board  of  General  Officers,  as  was  done  by  you  in 
1 81 5,  gave  them  the  law,  and  precedents,  established 
in  the  former  case,  with  my  opinion  that  original  va- 
cancies were  open  to  selection  from  any  grade,  if  in- 
deed to  be  confined  to  the  army.     They  made  their 
report,  and  I  confirmed  it  without  any  change.     The 
majority  of  the  Senate  rejected  two  nominations  of 
great  importance,   affecting  the  construction  of  the 
law,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  executed,  and 
compelling   me,    if    acquiesced    in,    to    transfer    Col. 
Bissell  from  a  regiment  of  infantry  to  a  regiment  of 
artillery,  filling,  by  him,  an  original  vacancy,  against 
the  report  of  the  Board,  and  my  own  opinion,  of  the 
comparative  merit   of  the  parties.      I   withdrew    the 
nominations  on  which  the  Senate  had  not  acted  to 
explain  my  construction  of  the  law  ;  preparing  a  mes- 
sage to  which  effect,  I   renominated  them,  with  the 
two  (Towson  &  Gadsden)  who  had  been  rejected. 
They  were  again  rejected,  the  reasons  for  which  are 
contained  in  a  report  of  the  Committee,  at  the  head 
of  which   is   Col.    Williams,    of  Tennessee.      I    then 
nominated  Col.  Towson  to   the  office  of  paymaster 
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general,  which  had  been  confirmed,  but  have  kept 
open  the  offices  of  adjutant  general,  to  which  Col. 
Gadsden  had  been  nominated,  and  of  colonelcy  to  one 
of  the  new  regiments  of  artillery,  to  which  Col.  Tow- 
son  had  been.  These  places  will  remain  open  till 
next  Session.  The  reduction  of  the  army  gives  great 
discontent  to  a  numerous  host  of  disbanded  officers, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution  to  prevent  it,  by 
observing  the  strictest  impartiality  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  parties,  their  circumstances,  &c.  The  door  has 
been  opened  to  the  discontented,  and  many  unfounded 
reports  from  some  of  them  made  the  ground  of 
charges  on  the  administration  importing  misconduct 
in  the  reduction  of  the  army,  of  which  that  of  inter- 
polation, in  some  part  of  General  Scott's  book  con- 
taining rules  and  regulations  for  its  government,  has 
perhaps  attracted  your  attention.  The  fallacy  of  this 
charge  has  been  completely  refuted  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  Doctor  Floyd  &  Gen!  Scott,  and  the 
evidence  of  its  fallacy  had  been  more  than  a  month 
before  made  known  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  without  being  regarded.  Under 
the  experience  of  the  late  war  the  Staff  of  the  army 
is  remarkably  well  organized,  and  its  expence  reduced, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  the  minimum  for  such  an  es- 
tablishment, as  indeed  is  the  expence  of  the  naval 
establishment,  and  of  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion, yet  a  different  opinion  is  attempted  to  be  propa- 
gated throughout  the  Union.  The  object  is  to  raise 
up  a  new  party,  founded  on  the  assumed  basis  of 
economy,   and  with   unjust    imputations   against   all 
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those  who  are  friendly  to  the  system  of  defence,  in 
train  to  demoHsh  the  system,  if  in  their  power. 

We  have  undoubtedly  reached  a  new  epoch  in  our 
political  career,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  federal  party,  so  far  at  least  as  not  to 
be  felt  in  the  movement  of  the  general  government, 
and  especially  in  Congress  ;  by  the  general  peace, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  all  cause,  as  to  public  meas- 
ures, for  great  political  excitement,  and,  in  truth,  by 
the  real  prosperity  of  the  Union.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  might  have  been  presumed  that  the  move- 
ment would  have  been  tranquil,  marked  by  a  common 
effort  to  promote  the  public  good  in  every  line  to 
which  the  powers  of  the  general  government  ex- 
tended. It  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  this  will  be  the 
result  after  some  short  interval,  and  that  the  restless 
and  disturbed  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  like  the 
rolling  of  the  waves  after  a  storm,  tho'  worse  than 
the  storm  itself,  will  subside,  and  leave  the  ship  in 
perfect  security.  Public  opinion  will  react  on  this 
body  and  keep  it  right.  Surely  our  government  may 
get  on  and  prosper  without  the  existence  of  parties, 
I  have  always  considered  their  existence  as  the  curse 
of  the  country,  of  which  we  had  sufficient  proof,  more 
especially  in  the  late  war.  Besides,  how  keep  them 
alive,  and  in  action  ?  The  causes  which  exist  in 
other  countries  do  not  here.  We  have  no  distinct 
orders.  No  allurement  has  been  offered  to  the  fed- 
eralists to  calm  them  down  into  a  state  of  tranquility. 
None  of  them  have  been  appointed  to  high  offices, 
and  very  few  to  the  lowest.     Their  misconduct  in  the 
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late  war,  and  the  success  of  that  war,  broke  them  as 
a  party.  It  has  been  charged  on  me  to  have  reared 
them  up,  and  my  trip  to  the  Eastward  more  particu- 
larly has  been  alleged  as  the  cause.  But  in  what 
mode  ?  Both  parties  met  me,  embodied  together, 
and  I  received  them  with  civility  and  kindness.  Their 
addresses  were  republican,  and  my  answers  as  strongly 
marked  as  were  any  of  the  acts  of  my  public  life.  If 
therefore  the  existence  of  that  party  might  be  con- 
sidered as  conductive  to  the  public  welfare,  its  de- 
struction cannot  be  charged  on  me.  It  was  owing  to 
a  much  higher  cause.  The  attention  shewn  to  me 
was  adopted  by  it  as  a  propitiating  circumstance 
which  I  did  not  invite,  nor  expect,  or  wish.  I  took 
that  trip  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  public  defence,  and,  so  far  as  I  had  a  per- 
sonal object,  to  improve  my  health,  which  had  suf- 
fered much  by  the  fatigues  to  which  I  had  been 
exposed  in  the  late  war.  Altho'  I  have  thought  that 
it  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, &  would  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  draw 
the  people  more  closely  together,  and  to  leave  the 
federal  leaders  without  support,  yet  I  have  known 
that  that  object,  without  regarding  other  considera- 
tions of  a  more  personal  character,  would  be  defeated 
if  the  person  in  this  station  went  in  advance  of  his 
own  party ;  that  he  must  rest  exclusively  on  it,  de- 
clining, on  his  part,  persecution  only,  and  extending 
to  any  of  the  opposite  one  any  portion  of  confidence, 
by  appointing  them  even  to  the  lowest  offices,  when 
invited  by   his   republican   fellow-citizens.      On   this 
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principle  I  have  invariably  acted,  so  that  the  charge 
of  amalgamation  is  not  correctly  levelled  at  me,  nor, 
if  a  merit,  do  I  claim  the  credit  of  it  to  a  orreater 
extent  than  is  above  stated.  Parties  have  now  cooled 
down,  or  rather  have  disappeared  from  this  great 
theatre,  and  we  are  about  to  make  the  experiment 
whether  there  is  sufficient  virtue  in  the  people  to 
support  our  free  republican  system  of  government. 


TO    GENERAL    JACKSON. 

Washington  May  30,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  much  hurt  to  find  com- 
plaints in  your  late  letters  that  I  had  not  done  you 
justice  in  the  views  which  I  presented  to  Congress  of 
proceedings  in  Florida,  or  at  least  that  I  had  done 
more  than  justice  to  another  in  a  concern  which  had 
relation  to  you.  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  doing  in- 
justice to  anyone  intentionally,  and  certainly,  if  it 
were  otherwise,  an  injury  to  you  would  be  among  the 
last  acts  of  which  I  could  be  capable,  in  any  form 
whatever.  All  those  acting  under  the  Executive  have 
a  claim  to  its  protection,  and  nothing  more  was  shewn 
to  the  person  in  question  in  what  was  said  of  the  act 
alluded  to.  I  will  only  remark  that  had  the  defense 
and  support  of  you  been  the  sole  object,  I  could  not 
have  taken  a  course  better  adapted  to  the  end.  But 
that  was  not  the  sole  object,  nor  ought  it  to  have 
been.  I  have  however  no  hesitation  to  say  that  it 
was  one  which  I  never  lost  sight  of  in  any  act  during 
the  Session,  nor  indeed  on  any  occasion  when  I  have 
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been  called  on  to  speak  of  your  conduct.  Had  I 
acted  otherwise  I  should  have  done  great  violence 
alike  to  my  feelings  and  judgment,  which  have  always 
impelled  me  in  a  very  different  direction. 

I  was  exposed,  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session,  to 
much  embarrassment.  The  lessons  of  the  late  war 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  efforts  since 
made  to  put  the  country  in  a  better  state  of  defense 
for  another,  happen  when  it  may,  have  been  tortured 
into  crimes,  and  those  who  have  been  most  active 
treated  as  the  greatest  criminals.  Every  little  trans- 
action has  been  sifted  into,  in  many  instances  under 
the  instigation  of  anonymous  writers,  on  false,  or 
prejudiced  views,  and  the  great  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  pull  down  institutions  and  characters, 
rather  than  to  rear  them  up  for  the  support  and 
honor  of  the  country.  It  is  due  to  Congress  to  ob- 
serve that  this  effort  has  been  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  its  members  only,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber having  been  spectators  of  the  scene,  believing 
also,  as  I  presume,  that  less  injury  would  be  done 
by  suffering  the  calls  and  scrutiny  to  be  made  than 
by  opposing  them.  The  inquiry  always  turned  out 
differently  from  what  the  promoters  of  it  expected, 
for  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  that 
was  not  the  result.  I  mention  these  things  confi- 
dentially for,  altho'  they  must  have  attracted  your 
attention,  yet  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  say  anything 
harsh  of  Congress,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  It  becomes 
me  more  to  hold  up  the  body,  and  to  put  the  best 
face  on   our  affairs,   in   support   of  our  institutions. 
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There  are  enough  to  do  what  is  right,  in  respect  to 
those  in  the  pubHc  service,  by  keeping  the  people 
well  informed,  and  stimulating  them  to  do  their  duty. 
I  send  you  my  message  respecting  the  right  of 
Congress  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  internal 
impressment,  and  on  the  subject  generally.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  your  sentiments  on  that  subject,  I 
have  heard  with  pleasure  that  your  health  hath  im- 
proved, and  that  Mrs.  Jackson  has  entirely  recovered 
hers.     Our  best  regards  to  you  both. 


TO   JAMES    MADISON. 

Highland  August  4th.  1822 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  detained  here  longer  than 
I  had  expected  that  I  should  be,  but  hope  &  presume 
that  I  shall,  after  attending  the  Court  to-morrow  get 
as  far  as  Judge  Nelson's  in  the  evening  &  be  with 
you  tolerably  early  the  next  day. 

I  wish  you  to  examine  the  subject  between  the 
Senate  &  me  respecting  military  nominations,  that 
we  may  confer  on  it  when  we  meet.  I  send  you  the 
material  papers,  the  report  of  the  Committee  ex- 
cepted, which  I  fear  I  have  left  at  Washington.  You 
know  however  the  nature  of  that  document. 


TO 


Washington,  Aug'.  25,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  withdrawn  from  public,  & 
otherwise  occupied  in  a  concern  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  our  republican  institutions, 
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yet  I  know  that  you  take  too  deep  an  interest  in  all 
questions  which  involve  a  construction  of  any  material 
part  of  our  Constitution  not  to  have  noticed  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  occurred  during  the  last 
Session  of  Congress  between  the  Senate  &  myself, 
respecting  certain  military  nominations  which  I  made 
to  it  in  execution  of  the  law  for  the  reduction  of 
the  army  which  had  passed  the  preceding  Session, 
In  execution  of  that  law  I  had  followed  preceding 
examples,  by  organizing  a  Board  of  General  Officers, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  all  the  offi- 
cers in  the  army,  to  report  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department  their  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
retained,  &  of  those  who  ought  to  be  dismissed.  The 
language  of  the  law  corresponded  with  preceding 
laws,  in  consequence  of  which  I  instructed  the  Board 
to  follow  the  precedent  observed  in  the  preceding 
reductions,  to  reduce  to  lower  grades  where  exam- 
ples had  been  set,  &  merit  required  it,  &  to  raise  to 
higher  under  like  circumstances,  reserving  the  right 
in  all  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature,  where  the  grade  was 
changed,  to  nominate  the  party  to  the  Senate.  In 
the  late  reduction  offices  entirely  new  were  created, 
which  were  considered  original  vacancies.  To  these 
it  was  supposed  that  the  power  of  the  President  could 
be  subjected  to  no  other  restraint,  in  making  the  ap- 
pointment, than  that  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
in  all  other  cases  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  deemed  proper  however  to  keep  within  the 
limit  of  the  military  establishment,  such  being  the  ob- 
vious import  of  the  law,  and  there  being  men  of 
superior  merit  within  it. 
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Some  of  these  nominations  were  confirmed,  & 
others  rejected  by  the  Senate,  particularly  those  of 
Col.  Towson  &  Col.  Gadsden.  In  this  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Senate  was  inconsistent  in  itself. 

On  the  renomination  of  these  two,  with  some  others 
whose  commissions  it  was  proposed  should  take  date 
from  a  special  day,  the  Senate  have  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  the  officers  to  the  grade  &  corps  to 
which  they  were  designated,  but  have  rejected,  or 
rather  have  not  confirmed,  the  date  proposed  to  be 
given  to  their  commissions.  A  question  on  this  deci- 
sion arises. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

Washington  Aug!  25,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  nominations  respect- 
ing which  a  difference  of  opinion  took  place  between 
that  body  &  me,  in  the  manner  shewn  by  its  votes  in 
the  sequel  of  the  document. 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  nominations  in  the  rank, 
that  is,  the  grades  to  which  each  officer  was  desig- 
nated, but  rejected  the  dates  from  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  their  ranks  should  commence.  It  is 
understood  that  by  admitting  the  confirmation,  & 
dating  each  commission  from  the  day  it  was  confirmed, 
the  rank  of  neither  of  the  officers  will  be  affected 
relatively,  either  as  to  each  other,  or  to  any  other 
officer  in  the  army.  The  question  therefore  on 
which  I  have  to  decide  is  whether  I  will  accept  the 
confirmation,  under  the  circumstances,  in  a  spirit  of 
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conciliation,  or  reject  it,  on  the  principle  that  the 
Senate  is  bound  to  take  the  whole  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  submitted.  It  will  be  very  gratifying  to 
me  to  have  your  sentiments  on  the  subject.  You 
may  recollect  whether  any  circumstance  of  this  kind 
ever  took  place  before. 

I  send  you  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Taylor 
from  Mexico,  giving  interesting  details  of  events 
there,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  place  Itur- 
bide  in  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  pros- 
pect is  discouraging  for  the  present,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  change  his 
course,  &  relinquish  all  pretention  to  hereditary 
power,  or  be  finally  driven  from  it,  &  perhaps  from 
the  country.  I  will  thank  you  after  perusing  to  re- 
turn to  me  this  latter  paper,  retaining  a  copy  if  you 
think  it  worth  the  notice. 

You  will  have  seen  the  proclamation  arranging  the 
difference  with  England  as  to  Colonial  trade,  found- 
ed on  the  act  of  Parliament.  Congress  may  recipro- 
cate the  duties  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable. 
Thus  two  important  objects,  the  trade  with  France, 
and  that  with  England  are  adjusted  on  conditions 
which  will  I  trust  be  advantageous  &  satisfactory  to 
our  country. 

Mrs.  Gouverneur  has  added  a  son  to  our  family,  & 
both  mother  and  child  are  doing  well.  The  whole 
family  desire  their  best  regards  to  be  presented  to 
you  &  Mrs.  Madison. 
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TO    W.    H.    CRAWFORD. 

Washington  Sep'  7*!^  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — The  death  of  Mr.  Meigs,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Land  Office,  has  given  us  all  much  con- 
cern on  account  of  the  loss  of  so  estimable  a  man,  & 
more  particularly  by  the  distressed  state  in  which  he 
leaves  his  family.  My  concern  has  been  encreased 
by  the  necessity  it  imposes  on  me  of  appointing  a 
successor.  Several  estimable  characters  have  been 
brought  into  view,  &  among  them  a  friend  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, but  from  the  painful  dilemma  relating  to  him  I 
have  been  relieved  by  his  own  manly  act,  desiring  me 
to  put  him  out  of  the  question  from  a  conviction  that 
the  appointment  ought  to  be  conferred  on  some  per- 
son in  the  western  country.  In  that  quarter  different 
persons  come  also  into  view,  but  I  have  decided,  on 
full  consideration,  to  confer  it  on  Judge  Mc  Lean, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ohio,  who  was  so  useful  in  the  late 
war.  I  should  have  been  glad  of  your  counsel  had 
you  been  so  near  as  to  promise  an  early  arriving. 

Gen!  Scott  has,  I  hear,  in  a  great.measure  recovered 
his  health,  which  will  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of 
acting  in  another  case  in  which  the  conflicting  claims 
of  some  estimable  friends  would  have  created  another 
serious  embarrassment.  For  Gen!  Jacocke  I  have  a 
sincere  regard,  and  should  certainly  have  given  to  his 
merit  all  the  attention  it  might  justly  claim,  compared 
with  that  of  others  residing  in  the  city,  &  near  it,  & 
of  course  supported  by  the  citizens. 

Of  late  my  family  has  been  indisposed,  particularly 
Mrs.   Monroe,  but  she  is  now  better.     I   hope   that 
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you,  and  your  family,  have  entirely  recovered  your 
health.  With  great  respect  &  regard  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours. 


TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Washington  Nov'  as*!'  1822. 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  have  all  been  very  much  dis- 
tress'd,  at  the  accounts  recently  receiv'd,  of  the  mis- 
fortune you  have  sustain'd,  in  the  fracture  of  your 
arm,  or  at  least  of  one  of  its  bones.  We  hope  that 
it  has  not  been  so  serious,  as  has  been  represented,  & 
that  you  are  rapidly  recovering  from  it. 

This  is  a  moment,  as  you  will  know,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  heavy  cases  which  bear  on  me,  the  calls  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  which  cannot  be  resisted, 
&  of  others,  absorb  my  whole  time  ;  tho'  in  truth  I 
have  little  interesting  to  communicate  to  you.  The 
inclosed  letter  will  give  the  most  recent  &  authentic 
accounts  from  Mexico.  They  are  however  of  a  dis- 
tressing character.  Return  it  to  me  under  a  blank 
cover  after  perusing  it. 

A  warrant  has  been  sent  to  M^  Gibson  for  his  son. 


SIXTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

December  3,  1822. 

•  •••■■•• 

From  the  best  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  it 
appears  that  our  manufactures,  though  depressed  immediately 
after  the  peace,  have  considerably  increased,  and  are  still  increas- 
ing, under  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the  tariff  of  1816 
and  by  subsequent  laws.     Satisfied  I  am,  whatever  may  be  the 
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abstract  doctrine  in  favor  of  unrestricted  commerce,  provided  all 
nations  would  concur  in  it  and  it  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  war,  which  has  never  occurred  and  can  not  be  expected,  that 
there  are  other  strong  reasons  applicable  to  our  situation  and 
relations  with  other  countries  which  impose  on  us  the  obligation 
to  cherish  and  sustain  our  manufactures.  Satisfied,  however,  I 
likewise  am  that  the  interest  of  every  part  of  our  Union,  even  of 
those  most  benefited  by  manufactures,  requires  that  this  subject 
should  be  touched  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  a  critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  slightest  change.  On 
full  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  relations  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  further  augmentation  may  now  be  made  of  the  duties  on 
certain  foreign  articles  in  favor  of  our  own  and  without  affecting 
injuriously  any  other  interest. 

Sustaining  our  neutral  position  and  allowing  to  each  party  while 
the  war  continues  equal  rights,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United 
States  to  claim  of  each  with  equal  rigor  the  faithful  observance  of 
our  rights  according  to  the  well-known  law  of  nations.  From 
each,  therefore,  a  like  cooperation  is  expected  in  the  suppression 
of  the  piratical  practice  which  has  grown  out  of  this  war  and  of 
blockades  of  extensive  coasts  on  both  seas,  which,  considering 
the  small  force  employed  to  sustain  them,  have  not  the  slightest 
foundation  to  rest  on. 

Europe  is  still  unsettled,  and  although  the  war  long  menaced 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  has  not  broken  out,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  differences  between  those  powers  will  be  amicably 
adjusted.  It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
country  respecting  which  those  differences  arose  without  being 
deeply  affected.  The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with  the 
most  exalted  sentiments  and  arouses  in  our  bosoms  the  best  feel- 
ings of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  Superior  skill  and  re- 
finement in  the  arts,  heroic  gallantry  in  action,  disinterested 
patriotism,  enthusiastic  zeal  and  devotion  in  favor  of  public  and 
personal  liberty  are  associated  with  our  recollections  of  ancient 
Greece.  That  such  a  country  should  have  been  overwhelmed 
and  so  long  hidden,  as  it  were,  from  the  world  under  a  gloomy 
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despotism  has  been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and  deep  regret  to  gen- 
erous minds  for  ages  past.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
reappearance  of  those  people  in  their  original  character,  contend- 
ing in  favor  of  their  liberties,  should  produce  that  great  excite- 
ment and  sympathy  in  their  favor  which  have  been  so  signally 
displayed  throughout  the  United  States.  A  strong  hope  is 
entertained  that  these  people  will  recover  their  independence 
and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  it  must  be  very  consoling  to  all 
benevolent  minds  to  see  the  extraordinary  moderation  with  which 
it  has  been  conducted.  That  it  may  promote  the  happiness  of 
both  nations  is  the  ardent  wish  of  this  whole  people,  to  the  ex- 
pression of  which  we  confine  ourselves;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
feelings  or  sentiments  which  every  individual  under  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  indulge  and  express,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
sacred  maxim,  equally  with  the  Government  and  people,  that  the 
destiny  of  every  independent  nation  in  what  relates  to  such  im- 
provements of  right  belongs  and  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to 
themselves. 

Whether  we  reason  from  the  late  wars  or  from  those  menacing 
symptoms  which  now  appear  in  Europe,  it  is  manifest  that  if  a 
convulsion  should  take  place  in  any  of  those  countries  it  will 
proceed  from  causes  which  have  no  existence  and  are  utterly 
unknown  in  these  States,  in  which  there  is  but  one  order,  that  of 
the  people,  to  whom  the  sovereignty  exclusively  belongs.  Should 
war  break  out  in  any  of  those  countries,  who  can  foretell  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried  or  the  desolation  which  it  may 
spread  ?  Exempt  as  we  are  from  these  causes,  our  internal  tran- 
quillity is  secure;  and  distant  as  we  are  from  the  troubled  scene, 
and  faithful  to  first  principles  in  regard  to  other  powers,  we  might 
reasonably  presume  that  we  should  not  be  molested  by  them. 
This,  however,  ought  not  to  be  calculated  on  as  certain.  Unpro- 
voked injuries  are  often  inflicted,  and  even  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
our  situation  might  with  some  be  a  cause  for  excitement  and 
aggression.  The  history  of  the  late  wars  in  Europe  furnishes  a 
complete  demonstration  that  no  system  of  conduct,  however  cor- 
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rect  m  principle,  can  protect  neutral  powers  from  injury  from  any 
party;  that  a  defenceless  position  and  distinguished  love  of  peace 
are  the  surest  invitations  to  war,  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  avoid 
it  other  than  by  being  always  prepared  and  willing  for  just  cause  '■ 
to  meet  it.     If  there  be  a  people  on  earth   whose  more  espec- 
ial duty  it  is  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  defend  the  rights 
with  which  they  are  blessed,  and  to  surpass  all  others  in  sustain-  1 
ing  the  necessary   burthens,   and  in   submitting  to  sacrifices  to  ) 
make  such   preparations,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  people  of   these 
States. 

When  we  see  that  a  civil  war  of  the  most  frightful  character 
rages  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea;  that  strong  symptoms 
of  war  appear  in  other  parts,  proceeding  from  causes  which, 
should  it  break  out,  may  become  general  and  be  of  long  duration; 
that  the  war  still  continues  between  Spain  and  the  independent 
governments,  her  late  Provinces,  in  this  hemisphere;  that  it  is 
likewise  menaced  between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  in  consequence  of 
the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  dismember  itself  from  the  former,  and 
that  a  system  of  piracy  of  great  extent  is  maintained  in  the 
neighboring  seas,  which  will  require  equal  vigilance  and  decision 
to  suppress  it,  the  reasons  for  sustaining  the  attitude  which  we 
now  hold  and  for  pushing  forward  all  our  measures  of  defense 
with  the  utmost  vigor  appear  to  me  to  acquire  new  force. 

The  United  States  owe  to  the  world  a  great  example,  and,  by 
means  thereof,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  a  gener- 
ous support.  They  have  so  far  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  every  country.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  their  whole  movement  will  be  regulated  by  a 
sacred  regard  to  principle,  all  our  institutions  being  founded  on 
that  basis.  The  ability  to  suj;port  our  own  cause  under  any  trial 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed  is  the  great  point  on  which  the  public 
solicitude  rests.  It  has  been  often  charged  against  free  govern- 
ments that  they  have  neither  the  foresight  nor  the  virtue  to  pro- 
vide at  the  proper  season  for  great  emergencies;  that  their  course 
is  improvident  and  expensive;  that  war  will  always  find  them  un- 
prepared, and,  whatever  may  be  its  calamities,  that  its  terrible 
warnings  will  be  disregarded  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  peace 
returns.     I  have  full  confidence  that  this  charge  so  far  as  relates 
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to  the  United  States  will  be  shewn  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
truth.' 


TO   CHARLES   J.   INGERSOLL. 

Washington,  December  19,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  i  f^" 
objecting  to  the  recall  of  your  nomination  to  the 
Senate  as  a  director  of  the  bank  of  the  U  States. 
You  will,  I  presume,  before  this  have  received  my  letter 
informing  you  that  I  had  withdrawn  your  nomination, 
with  that  of  two  others  who  had  been  nominated  with 
you.  The  recall  of  the  nomination  has  been  entirely 
my  own  act.  Had  I  received  your  letter  in  time 
I  should  not  have  taken  this  step,  since  my  good 
opinion  of  you  is  not  impaired.  I  was  aware  that 
your  nomination  had  been  suggested  by  a  friend,  & 
that  you  had  no  anxiety  for  the  appointment.  I  was 
also  very  desirous  of  saving  you  the  trouble  of  a  visit 
here,  which  I  concluded  you  would  have  made  had 
the  nomination  continued.  It  is  in  candor  due  to  the 
gentlemen   opposed  to  your  nomination  to  observe 

*  Among  the  variety  of  subjects  contained  in  this  message,  the  President  re- 
ports the  conclusion  of  satisfactory  commercial  arrangements  with  France  ; 
opening  of  trade  with  the  British  Colonies  ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  decision 
on  Article  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  the  formation  of  a  territorial  government 
for  Florida  ;  prosperous  condition  of  the  finances  ;  recommends  the  removal  of 
the  Seminole  Indians,  and  summarizes  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
of  the  Navy  ;  dwells  particularly  on  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point ;  re- 
fers to  his  message  on  the  Cumberland  Road,  suggesting  that  if  Congress  does 
not  see  fit  to  prepare  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  there  advised,  it  can 
take  measures  to  repair  and  protect  the  road  already  constructed.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  message  deals  with  foreign  affairs,  in  which  connection  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  Spain  will  soon  give  up  the  contest  with  her  South  American 
Colonies. 
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that  they  have  acted  with  great  delicacy  &  reserve  in 
all  that  they  have  said  to  me  respecting  it. 


TO  GEORGE  W.  ERVING. 

Oakhill,  April  14,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, —  In  your  letter  to  me,  as  well  as  in 
conversations,  you  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
revisit  Europe.  Impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the 
present  crisis,  which  is  perhaps  not  less  important  to 
us  than  to  those  who  are  the  immediate  parties  to  it, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  letters  from  me  to  our 
Minister  abroad,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  inti- 
mating that  you  leave  the  country  in  the  confidence 
of  the  government,  and  with  a  view  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  &  their  bearing  on  the  U  States,  & 
their  institutions,  might  be  agreeable  to  you,  &  per- 
haps useful.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  I  will  with 
great  pleasure,  on  my  return  to  the  city,  give  you 
such  letters,  &  any  others  that  you  may  desire.  I 
propose  to  return  the  latter  end  of  this  week.^ 

'  Mr.  Erving  sailed  from  New  York  about  the  middle  of  May.  During  his 
absence  he  communicated  very  fully  his  "view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe."  There  is,  in  the  Monroe  MSS.,  a  long  letter,  dated  at  Paris  Septem- 
ber 25th.,  of  some  twenty-odd  pages,  from  Erving  to  Crawford  ("  the  special 
friend  of  Mr.  Gallatin  as  well  as  my  own  "),  in  which  he  writes  of  the  state  of 
France  and  its  affairs  with  Spain  ;  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  Spain  ; 
the  South  American  Provinces  ;  Russian  political  projects  ;  and  the  island  of 
Cuba,  giving  an  intimate  and  interesting  view  of  European  politics  with  especial 
reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  United  States.  Of  the  Spanish  Colonies  and 
of  Russia  he  wrote  :  ' '  But  there  are  also  questions  of  great  moment  (besides  those 
before  adverted  to)  to  grow  out  of  the  pacification  of  Spain  in  whatever  mode 
effected  &  under  whatever  form  of  government,  which  it  will  belong  to  the 
United  States  to  consider.  Without  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  treaty  with  the  actual  regency  at  Madrid,  by  which  she  engages 
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TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Oakhill  Loudn  April  14,  1823 

Dear  Sir: — I  receiv'd  with  great  pleasure  your 
favor  of  the  29.  of  March,  with  a  copy  of  one  which 
you  had  sent  to  our  friend  Mr.  Short,  and  should  not 

to  bring  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South  America  to  submission  by  force,  as  has 
been  said, —  this  is  evident  that  all  the  influence  of  Russia  as  well  as  of  France 
will  be  employed  in  that  object ; — the  obvious  policy  of  Russia  in  this  respect 
will  be  reinforced  by  considerations  growing  out  of  the  termination  of  the  Span- 
ish revolution  (should  it  terminate  according  to  her  desire)  —  considerations 
belonging  to  the  '  common  cause  '  of  the  holy  alliance. — But  will  any  means  of 
negotiation  or  force  (or  corruption)  be  able  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  Colo- 
nies with  Spain?  I  think  affirmatively  as  to  most  of  them.  Shall  we  find 
it  necessary  to  do  anything  in  favor  of  the  independence  which  we  have  already 
acknowledged  ?  I  apprehend  so.  Shall  we  act  in  this  matter  in  Union  with 
Great  Britain  ?     I  fear  so. 

"  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you  fully  my  opinion  as  to 
the  impolicy  of  the  recognition,  &  the  impropriety  in  various  views  of  the  time 
chosen  to  make  it ; —  I  am,  now  more  than  ever,  seriously  apprehensive  that 
great  trouble  may  grow  out  of  it, —  for  nobody  'loves  us,' — no,  not  even  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  whom  we  have  so  incessantly  flattered. — And  an  alliance 
with  G.  Britain  for  this,  or  any  other  purpose!  —  that  is  most  to  be  dreaded  ; — 
perfectly  persuaded  am  I  that  in  such  alliance  either  her  system  or  ours  would 
suffer,  &  equally  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  hers, —  too  firmly  supported  by 
its  gothick  buttresses, —  too  compactly  cemented  by  the  wealth  of  its  aristocracy 
&  by  its  public  debt  ; — rather  than  this  should  happen  we  had  better  submit  to 
the  mortification  of  retracing  our  steps,  &  under  some  pretext,  good  or  bad, 
abandon  the  colonies  before  we  are  called  on  to  do  so,  or  before  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  the  necessity  of  courting  the  alliance  of  G.  B.,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  our  consistency,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  exposing  our  health  by  the 
poisonous  contact. 

"  The  government  of  Russia  which  has  always  had  the  talent  of  making  the 
rest  of  Europe  believe  of  her  just  what  suited  her  views,  has  chosen  for  these  last 
two  or  three  years  to  appear  in  a  very  mysterious  form,  &  to  have  her  seemingly 
oscillatory  policy  attributed  to  the  personal  character  of  Alexander,  &  to  the 
casual  &  occasional  influence  of  favorite  ministers  or  mistresses  ; —  I  speak 
of  Alexander  and  the  government  as  distinct  —  tho'  he  is  autocrat,  because  I 
assimulate  him  to  the  Pope  who  in  his  quality  of  man  may  sin  ;  but  in  that  of 
Pontiff  is  infallible  ; —  whatever  may  be  his  personal  weaknesses,  or  however  he 
may  appear  to  be  influenced  from  time  to  time,  his  general  course  has  certainly 
been   marked    by    a    profound   &   consistent    policy,   firm    &   persevering  he 
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be  surpris'd,  if  the  prediction  contain'd  in  the  latter, 
should  be  verified,  by  a  rapid  succession  of  events, 
proceeding  from  the  mov'ment  of  the  French  govern- 
ment lately  announc'd  in  the  speech  of  the    King.^ 

marches  on  in  the  best  and  most  direct  route  to  universal  continental  rule  &  he 
will  arrive  at  his  object  in  defiance  of  G.  Britain  ; — that  influence  is  everywhere 
working  &  augmenting,  &  now  &  then  shows  itself  in  acts  of  great  importance, 
as  at  this  moment  in  the  federal  directory  of  Switzerland,  required  to  expel 
from  their  territory  all  political  refugees,  &  in  the  little  courts  of  Germany 
which  had  been  disposed  to  give  something  in  the  shape  of  constitutions  to  their 
people,  now  required  to  modify  their  systems,  &  particularly  in  what  relates  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press. — Thus  Alexander  is  the  great  protector  &  director  of 
crowned  heads, —  not  because  he  is,  as  is  said,  an  innate  &  personal  enemy  to 
civil  liberty,  but  because  this  is  the  most  direct  &  efficient  method  of  controlling 
the  political  course  of  nations  &  of  preventing  any  interference  with  his  own  : 
—  the  general  tendency  to  liberal  principles  in  Europe  (Russia  excepted)  is 
in  his  favor,  for  this  keeps  the  Sovereigns  in  their  dependence, —  but  were 
those  principles  to  have  full  scope, —  if  they  did  not  produce  republicks  they 
would  produce  a  union  between  the  governments  &  the  people  which  would  be 
fatal  to  his  views  ; — his  business  is  to  preserve  a  due  equilibrium,  and  fortu- 
nately for  him  philosophers  are  not  the  heads  of  governments  ; — there  are  few 
princes  who  do  not  prefer  to  rule  absolutely  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  than 
independent  of  her  to  preside  over  citizens. — Great  Britain  ought  to  see  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  vast  projects  of  Russia  can  be  defeated,  is  by  her  tak- 
ing a  directly  contrary  course  &  putting  herself  at  the  head  of  liberal  principles 
&  revolutionary  movements;  —  perhaps  her  ministers  do  see  this, —  but  her 
ministers  are  but  the  agents  of  her  aristocracy, —  whenever  they  shall  pretend  to 
act  independent  of  that  influence,  they  are  lost ;  — and  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land feels  a  stronger  interest  in  its  own  entire  existence,  than  in  the  political 
preponderancy  of  the  State  ;  —  the  ruin  of  the  finances,  &  the  loss  of  Colonies, 
are  remote  consequences  which  it  does  not  take  into  account. — Thus  upon  the 
whole  notwithstanding  the  always  advancing  '  lumieres  '  of  this  so  much  boasted 
19th  century,  liberty'in  Europe  is  to  be  held  in  abeyance  till  some  50  years  hence 
when  it  will  be  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  United  States  ;  —  if  we  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  our  system  (&  if  we  never  enter  into  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain I  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  shall)  we  may  then  give  liberty  to  the  whole 
civilized  world,  &  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  do  so.  You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir, 
shall  not  live  to  see  this,  nor  as  I  apprehend,  any  material  change  for  the  better 
in  the  civil  condition  of  society  ; — your  son  Macon  inheriting  your  principles  and 
those  of  his  god-father  may  probably  be  instrumental  in  the  good  work." 

'  In  sending  to  Monroe  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  William  Short,  Jefferson  wrote 
in  explanation  :  "  In  answering  a  letter  from  Mr.  Short  I  indulged  myself  in 
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When  it  is  recollected  that  he,  his  whole  family,  & 
all  those  around  him,  were  26  years  in  banishment  & 
poverty,  &  restor'd,  more  by  accident  and  the  folly  of 
a  man  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  than  the  gallantry 
or  wisdom  of  all  Europe  embodied  against  him,  and 
when  we  also  see  that  the  position  of  this  King  is 
unsettled  &  precarious,  gaining  strength  more  by 
habit,  and  time,  taking  off  gallant  spirits  to  the  grave, 
than  by  any  merit  of  his  own,  it  is  difficult  to  express 
the  feeling,  which  the  declaration  in  his  speech,  that 
any  rights  which  the  people  enjoy  are  deriv'd  from 
him.  If  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  &  of  liberty,  is 
not  extinct,  in  France  &  throughout  Europe,  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  French  armies  prom- 
ises to  be  a  signal  for  great  events.  That  Alexander 
will  profit,  of  the  state  of  things,  west  and  south  of 
him,  is  probable  ;  what  Britain  will  do  is  uncertain. 
The  nation  presses  in  one  direction,  the  King  in  an- 
other. If  he  can  controul,  he  will  watch  the  mov'- 
ment,  and  endeavour  to  give  to  Spain  a  constitution 
like  that  of  England,  and  to  turn  every  occurrence  to 
British  account,  by  neutral  commerce,  acquisition  of 
territory  &^.  I  should  be  surprised  however,  if  the 
nation  which  had  been  misruled  by  Pitt,  &  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  despotism,  against  human  rights, 
should  get  the  ascendancy,  &  direct  the  course  in 
which  case,  it  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Cortes,  & 

some  off-hand  speculations  on  the  present  lowering  state  of  Europe,  random 
enough  to  be  sure  ;  yet,  on  revising  them,  I  thought  I  would  hazard  a  copy  to 
you,  on  the  bare  possibility  that,  out  of  them,  you  might,  as  we  sometimes  do 
from  dreams,  pick  up  some  hint  worth  improving  by  your  own  reflection." — 
Ford's  Writings  of  yefferson,  x.,  249. 
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of  liberty.  Canning  has  more  talents,  &  a  better 
heart  than  his  predecessor,  but  yet,  I  fear  that  he  has 
not  those  fixed  principles,  which  distinguished  Fox 
among  modern  English  Statesmen,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  thoroughly  relied  on,  for  a  persevering  effort 
against  the  course,  and  in  support  of  the  right  cause. 

Respecting  Cuba  the  idea  which  you  suggest  had 
occurred,  of  a  mutual  guarantee  of  it  to  Spain,  by  the 
U  States  &  G.  B.,  but  a  difficulty  occurr'd,  shall  it  be 
of  a  character,  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  Island 
from  following  the  example  of  Columbia,  Buenos 
Ayres,  &?,  and  would  Spain  accept  it,  if  it  did  not 
extend  to  that  object,  or  would  England  unite  in  it  ? 

The  situation  of  Mexico,  is  peculiar  on  our  hemi- 
sphere. When  a  nomination  of  ministers  to  the  new 
gov'.^  was  made,  Yturbide  alone  had  sent  a  minister 
here.^  To  have  nominated  to  the  other  gov'?  &  not  to 
Mexico,  would. have  been  so  marked  a  proceeding, 
that  it  would  have  been  felt  by  the  holy  Alliance,  as 
well  as  our  neighbour.  By  the  nomination  of  Gen! 
Jackson  the  compliment  was  paid  &  by  his  declining 
to  accept  the  appointment,  as  was  anticipated,  the  ob- 
ject, in  not  sending  one,  there,  is  attain'd  as  no  other 
will  be  made  for  the  present. 

I  shall  remain  here  a  few  days  only,  then  return  to 
Washington,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceed  to  Albe- 
marle, where  I  hope  to  find  you  &  in  perfect  health. 


•  Jose  Manuel  de  Zozaya,  who  placed  his  credentials  in  the  Department  of 
State  December  lo,  1822.  The  President  received  him  on  December  14th. 
The  nominations  alluded  lo  were  made  January  2ist. 
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TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Washington,  June  2,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — I  regretted  very  much  that  my  duties 
here,  with  the  necessity  I  was  under  to  pass  through 
Loudon  and  remain  there  some  days,  detain'd  me  so 
long,  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
on  my  late  visit  to  Albemarle.  Being  informed  by 
Mrs.  Randolph  that  you  intended  to  return  in  a  fort- 
night, I  should  have  prolong'd  my  stay  there  for  that 
term,  but  was  compelled  to  return,  to  receive  the  in- 
structions, which  had  been  prepared,  for  our  ministers, 
who  were  just  about  to  sail  for  Spain  &  S°  America, 
&  by  other  duties.  The  moment  is  peculiarly  criti- 
cal, as  respects  the  present  state  of  the  world,  &  our 
relations  with  the  acting  parties  in  it,  in  Europe,  &  in 
this  hemisphere,  &  it  would  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  me,  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  free  communi- 
cation with  you,  on  all  the  interesting  subjects  con- 
nected with  it.  The  French  armies  have  enter'd 
Spain,  and  thus  the  Bourbon  family  have  put  at  issue, 
by  an  offensive  mov'ment,  its  own  fortune,  perhaps 
its  existence,  for  should  the  attack  fail,  they  will  have 
no  claim,  on  the  justice,  if  on  the  liberality,  of  any 
portion  of  those,  even  in  France,  at  whose  vital  inter- 
ests the  blow  was  aim'd.  What  the  precise  organiza- 
tion, of  the  revolutionary  force  in  Spain,  is,  or  whether 
any  is  formed  in  France,  are  facts  with  which  we 
have  little  knowledge.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  has  become  extinct  in  the  latter 
country,  after  the  astonishing  feats  perform'd  in  favor 
of  liberty,  by  Frenchmen  in  latter  days,  nor  can  we 
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suppose,  that  the  governing  power  in  Spain  would 
have  risk'd  so  much,  or  could  have  gone  so  far,  had 
it  not  rehed  on  the  support  of  the  nation.  The  Brit- 
ish Gov'  is,  I  fear,  playing,  rather  into  the  hands  of 
France  &  of  the  holy  Alliance,  so  far  at  least,  as  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  house  of  peers,  in 
Spain,  after  its  own  model,  than  of  affording  to  Spain 
the  aid,  which  is  so  necessary  to  her  independence, 
and  to  all  just  principles,  at  the  present  time.  The 
motive  is  obvious.  The  court  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
principle,  with  the  holy  Alliance,  and  is  therefore 
averse,  to  aid  Spain,  in  any  manner,  whereby  to  aid 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  How  far,  it  may  be 
driven  from  its  policy,  by  the  sentiment  of  the  nation, 
is  uncertain.  We  saw  that  in  the  struggle  of  France, 
G.  Britain  was  the  most  decisive  &  active  party 
against  that  cause.  I  think  that  a  change  has  since 
been  wrought,  by  many  causes,  but  can  form  no  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  to  which  that  change  has  gone. 
Russia  looks,  as  is  presumed,  with  peculiar  anxiety  to  j 
Constantinople,  &  so  firmly  is  despotism  establish'd  | 
there,  that  the  Emperor,  takes  less  interest,  than  the  I 
powers  nearer  at  hand  in  what  passes  in  the  west  &  | 
south  of  Europe.  Should  the  French  armies  be  re- 
pulsed, and  a  party  in  France  declare  in  favor  of 
young  Bonaparte,  it  is  probable  that  Austria  would 
at  least  be  paralized,  if  she  did  not  take  part  with 
him.  That  any  thing  of  a  bolder  stamp  wo^  be  now 
practicable,  there  is  much  cause  to  doubt.  Such  is 
the  state  of  Europe,  &  our  relation  to  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  as  it  was,  in  the  commencement  of 
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the  French  revolution.  Can  we,  in  any  form,  take  a 
bolder  attitude  in  regard  to  it,  in  favor  of  liberty, 
than  we  then  did  ?  Can  we  afford  greater  aid  to  that 
cause,  by  assuming  any  such  attitude,  than  we  now 
do,  by  the  form  of  our  example  ?  These  are  subjects 
on  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  sentiments.^ 

In  regard  to  S?  America  our  relations  are  very 
friendly,  tho'  the  destiny  of  many  of  its  parts,  un- 
certain. The  presumption  is  that  the  whole  country 
will  settle  down  under  a  republican  system  ;  but  so 
great  is  the  ignorance  of  the  people  &  so  little  is  the 
dependence  to  be  plac'd  on  their  popular  leaders,  and 
active  the  intrigues  of  foreign  powers,  that  we  cannot 
pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  result.  Our  Minis- 
ters are  about  to  sail  to  Columbia,  Buenos  Ayres,  & 
Chili ;  and  now  that  the  despotism,  lately  established 
in  Mexico,  has  been  overthrown,  a  new  appointment 
will  soon  be  made  to  that  section.  When  the  late 
nominations  were  made,  Mexico  alone  had  sent  a 
Minister  here.  To  have  nominated  to  the  others,  & 
not  to  her,  would  have  announced  to  the  holy  Alli- 
ance, a  reason  which  would  have  been  felt  by  it, 
since  in  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  one  not 
equally  applicable  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  its  members. 
General  Jackson  declining,  another  appointment  was 
declin'd,  for  a  reason  which  will  readily  occur  to  you. 
That  reason  no  longer  exists.^ 

'  Jefferson,  in  his  letter  of  June  nth,  fully  set  forth  his  sentiments  in  answer 
to  the  questions  here  proposed. — Ford's  Writings  of  Jefferson,  x.,  257. 

'•'  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  commissioned  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Mexico,  January  27,  1823.  He  declined  the  ap- 
pointment, and  Ninian  Edwards  of  Illinois  was- commissioned  March  4,  1824. 
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I  called  at  the  University  and  was  much  gratified 
to  find  that  the  Rotunda  had  been  commenced,  and 
was  in  train  of  rapid  execution.  That  the  institution 
may  be  put  in  motion,  as  soon  as  possible,  is  an  object 
of  general  solicitude.  I  was  happy  to  hear  that  your 
health  had  improved.  With  the  best  wishes  for  its 
long  continuance,  I  am,  etc. 


TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Washington  June  30,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — The  view  which  you  have  communi- 
cated of  the  condition,  relation,  &  disposition  of  Cuba 
and  its  inhabitants,  founded  on  the  information  of 
Mr  Miralla,^  is  very  interesting.  It  accords  also  in 
every  particular,  with  that  which  has  been  taken  here, 
aided  by  all  the  light  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  through  the  most  authentic  channels,  from 
the  Island.  The  people  consider  Columbia  too  dis- 
tant to  render  a  connection  with  it  useful  for  the 
purposes,  for  which  they  will  require  a  connection 
with  another  community,  in  case  of  the  dismember- 

On  April  22d  he  was  instructed  not  to  proceed  to  his  post  in  consequences  of 
the  charges  made  by  him  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Crawford). 
John  Mason,  Jr.,  was  commissioned  secretary  of  legation  January  27,  1823, 
but  did  not  go  to  his  post.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  of  South  Carolina  was  commis- 
sioned envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of 
Panama,  which  was  to  re-assemble  at  Tacubaya,  February  12,  1827.  Mr. 
Poinsett  took  leave  of  the  Mexican  government  December  25,  1829. — Historical 
Register,  Department  of  State. 

'  In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  December  14,  1822,  there  appears  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jose  A.  Miralla  respecting  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  Piracy.  Mr. 
Miralla,  a  citizen  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  a  merchant  in  Havanna. 
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ment  from  Spain  ;  that  a  connection  with  Mexico  is 
liable  in  part  to  the  same  objection  ;  and  that  an  in- 
corporation with  the  U  States  is,  in  all  respects,  the 
most  desirable  event  that  can  occur  to  them,  beinor 
more  contiguous,  more  powerful,  stable  in  a  system  of 
gov'  which  they  admire  &  in  which,  they  wish  to  par- 
ticipate, and  likewise  intimately  connected  with  them 
in  commerce.  To  England,  they  would  become  a 
colony  only.  They  think  that  they  cannot  maintain 
their  independence  themselves,  for  even  if  foreign 
powers  would  not  molest  them,  they  fear  that  if 
separated  from  Spain,  the  superiority  of  the  black 
population  would  secure  the  gov'  to  them.  We  have 
advised  them,  to  cling  to  Spain,  for  the  present,  & 
indeed  as  long  as  they  can,  and  to  resist  by  force, 
any  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  Island,  by 
England,  intimating,  in  case  such  an  attempt  should 
be  made,  and  they  should  then  make  known  their 
preference  for  us,  that  the  subject  would  be  laid  be- 
fore Congress,  who  would  decide,  on  a  full  view  of 
the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  on  the  part  which  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  U  States  to  take,  &  which 
there  was  great  cause  to  believe  would  be  favorable 
to  their  wishes.  This  advice,  has  been  given  them, 
through  different  organs,  in  which  they  have  confi- 
dence. I  have  always  concurr'd  with  you  in  senti- 
;  ment,  that  too  much  importance  could  not  be  attached 
;  to  that  Island,  and  that  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  in- 
corporate it  into  our  Union,  availing  ourselves  of  the 
most  favorable  moment  for  it,  hoping  also  that  one 
iWould  arrive,  when  it  might  be  done,  without  a  rup- 
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ture  with  Spain  or  any  other  power.  I  consider 
Cape  Florida,  &  Cuba,  as  forming  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi ;  &  other  rivers,  emptying  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  within  our  Hmits,  as  of  the  Gulph  itself, 
&  in  consequence  that  the  acquisition  of  it  to  our 
Union,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  internal 
tranquility,  as  well  as  to  our  prosperity  and  aggran- 
dizement. 

Mf  Gallatin  has  returned  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  French  gov',  towards  the  U 
States,  on  many  very  important  points,  on  which  he 
was  instructed,  &  held  communication  with  that 
gov'^     The  demand  of  indemnity  for  spoliation  on 

1  Under  date  of  March  ist,  Mr.  Gallatin  wrote:  "I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Adams  stating  my  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  at  this  time  for 
our  claims  ;  that  it  would  be  ineligible  to  consent  to  blend  that  subject  with  the 
question  arising  under  the  9th.  article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty,  and  that  my  pro- 
tracted stay  here  would  be  at  this  time  of  no  possible  use  to  the  public.  The 
hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  some  justice  for  our  fellow  citizens,  first  after  our 
commercial  difficulties  should  be  arranged,  and  secondly  after  Mr  de  Montmo- 
rency became  Minister,  had  induced  me  to  remain  much  longer  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  state  of  my  affairs  and  my  duty  to  my  family.  I  had  preserved 
to  the  last  moment  some  hope  that,  in  the  struggle  for  power,  M.  de  Vilele 
might  be  turned  out,  M^  de  Montmorency  be  preserved,  Mr  de  Nuville  be  sent 
to  Constantinople  or  some  other  change  take  place  that  would  enable  me  to  do 
something  ;  and  you  will  easily  suppose  that  I  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  re- 
turn home  after  so  long  a  mission  without  having  succeeded  in  any  point.  This 
prevented  me  from  writing  in  a  peremptory  manner  last  autumn  so  that  you 
might  nominate  a  successor  to  the  Senate,  and  induced  me  to  ask  only  for  a 
leave  of  absence  to  be  used  if  the  public  service  permitted  it.  Indeed  I  con- 
cluded that  if  you  did  not  think  fit  to  grant  this  you  would  appoint  a  successor. 
I  much  regret  not  to  have  received  your  answer  ;  but  I  could  not  sail  with  my 
family  in  the  autumn  or  winter ;  and  if  I  must  wait  till  the  arrival  of  a  new 
minister  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  it  would  of  course  detain  me  another  year. 
.  .  .  I  have  stated  to  Mr.  Adams  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  that 
a  successor  should  be  immediately  appointed,  but  that  if  you  preferred  to 
wait  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  the  public  service  would  suffer  no  incon- 
venience whatever,  Mr.  Sheldon  being  fully  competent  to  carry  on  the  business 
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our  commerce,  made,  during  the  term  of  Bonaparte, 
has  entirely  failed,  altho'  such  indemnity,  was  made 
to  some  of  the  Allied  powers :  The  French  govern- 
ment drove  our  fishermen  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 
formed  by  New  Foundland  &  the  Labrador  coast,  the 
right  of  fishing  on  w*?  is  secur'd  to  us  by  treaties  with 
England,  &  rightfully  as  is  believed,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  to  our  govf  It  has  also  declin'd  ratifying 
one  of  the  separate  articles  in  the  late  commercial 
treaty,  or  to  say  whether  it  will,  or  will  not  ratify  it.^ 
In  these  concerns,  it  has  waived  in  each  instance  the 
question,  setting  up  in  regard  to  the  claims,  one 
on  its  part,  to  a  preference  to  other  powers,  in  a 
commerce  with  Louisiana,  under  the  treaty  by  which 
that  territory  was  ceded  to  the  U  States,  or  an  in- 
demnity  for   withholding  it,  and  various    other  un- 

of  this  legation  in  the  interim.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  public  letter  for  a 
view  of  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  &  will  only  add  that  I  am  heartily  sick  of 
them,  and  that  since  the  change  of  ministry  here,  although  there  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  usual  civilities  and  personal  treatment,  it  is  impossible  unless  I 
should  conceal  my  opinions,  that  the  same  species  of  intercourse  should  subsist 
between  me  and  them  as  with  their  predecessors.  I  understand  too  well  the 
language  and  have  mixed  too  much  with  the  Statesmen  of  this  country  to  be 
able  to  preserve  perfect  silence  and  neutrality  on  general  questions,  such  as 
those  of  Spain  and  the  Greeks." 

In  connection  with  Gallatin's  return  and  with  this  letter,  Crawford's  letter  to 
Gallatin  of  May  26th,  is  of  interest.     See  Adams,  Writings  of  Gallatin,  ii.,  268. 

'  Separatearticleof  Convention  of  Navigation  and  Commerce  of  June  24,  1822. 
"  It  is  agreed  that  the  extra  duties,  specified  in  the  ist  and  2nd.  articles  of  this 
Convention  shall  be  levied  only  upon  the  excess  of  value  of  the  merchandize 
imported,  over  the  value  of  the  merchandize  exported  in  the  same  vessel  upon 
the  same  voyage :  so  that  if  the  value  ef  the  articles  exported  shall  equal  or  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  articles  imported  in  the  same  vessel  (not  including  however 
articles  imported  for  transit  or  re-exportation)  no  such  extra-duties  shall  be 
levied  ;  and  if  the  articles  exported  are  less  in  value  than  those  imported,  the 
extra  duties  shall  be  levied  only  upon  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  their 
value. 
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founded  pretentions.  The  question,  relating  to  the 
right  of  fishing,  in  the  quarter  mention'd,  our  right 
being,  as  is  thought,  fully  establish'd,  by  argument,  it 
has  not  met  in  that  form  ;  and  to  the  third  one,  it  has 
given  no  answer  whatever.  A  few  days  before  M^ 
Gallatin  left  France,  he  communicated  his  sentiments 
freely  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  these 
points,  as  he  also  did,  on  the  conduct  of  France  in 
regard  to  S°  Am:,  &  likewise  in  the  invasion  of  Spain, 
which  he  assur'd  him,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U 
States  &  of  their  gov^  an  unjustifiable  measure.  The 
Minister  heard  him  attentively,  but  gave  no  answer 
on  either  point.^ 

'  Gallatin's  sentiments  from  his  letter  to  J.  Q.  Adams  from  N.  Y.,  June  24, 
1823  :  "  I  did  not  leave  Mr.  de  Chateaubriand  without  adverting  to  the  affairs 
of  Spain.  That  our  sympathies  were  entirely  on  her  side,  and  that  we  consid- 
ered the  war  made  on  her  by  France  as  unjust,  I  did  not  pretend  to  conceal  ; 
but  I  added  that  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  preserve  their  neutrality, 
provided  it  was  respected,  and  avoid  every  interference  with  the  politics  of 
Europe.  Even  in  the  questions  connected  with  South  America  they  had  not 
interfered,  and,  although  their  wishes  were  not  doubtful,  they  had  neither 
assisted  nor  excited  the  Spanish  Colonies.  But  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  suffer  others  to  interfere  against  the 
emancipation  of  America.  If  France  was  successful  in  her  attack  on  Spain, 
and  afterwards  attempted  either  to  take  possession  of  some  of  her  colonies  or  to 
assist  her  in  reducing  them  under  her  former  yoke,  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  would  oppose  every  undertaking  of  this  kind,  and  it 
might  force  them  into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  de  Chateaubriand 
answered  in  the  most  explicit  manner  that  France  would  not  make  any  attempt 
whatever  of  that  kind  or  in  any  manner  interfere  in  the  American  questions.  If 
he  was  sincere,  he  must  have  received  some  hint  from  the  British  government 
similar  to  mine  ;  for  you  may  recollect  the  declaration  that  the  armies  and 
fleets  of  France  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Spain  whenever  Ferdinand  was 
restored  to  his  former  power. 

"  I  have  spoken  in  the  same  manner  and  as  explicitly  on  that  subject  to  the 
ambassador  of  Russia  ;  and  I  added  that  the  Spanish  colonies  might  remain 
such  as  long  as  it  suited  them,  but  that  if  not  Spanish  colonies  they  must  be 
altogether  independent,  and  that  we  would  not  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
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The  British  gov^  has  enter'd  into  a  formal  arrange- 
ment with  France,  by  which  she  agrees  to  remain 
neutral,  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Of  the  progress  of 
the  armies,  we  have  nothing  new,  except  that  Mina 
has  thrown  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army, 
but  whether  in  sufficient  force  to  meet  it,  in  battle,  or 
merely  as  a  partizan  mov'ment,  is  not  known. 

I  have  received  a  kind  invitation  from  our  neigh- 
bours to  meet  them  at  Milton,  on  the  4'.^  of  July,  for 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  our  independence 
there,  which  I  should  be  happy  to  do,  as  I  have  as- 
sur'd  them,  if  I  was  not  detained  here,  for  the  present, 
by  many  pressing  duties,  &  also  by  the  indisposition 
of  my  family. 

You  have,  I  presume,  seen,  by  the  gazettes,  that  a 
motion  has  been  made  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons, to  liberate  the  Slaves  in  the  W.  Indies,  &  been 
treated  with  respect  by  Mf  Canning.  The  effect, 
should  the  measure  be  adopted,  on  those  in  the  South- 
ern States,  may  be  anticipated.  The  gov'  of  S'  Do- 
Bourbon  or  other  European  prince  in  Mexico  or  Peru  as  tantamount  to  inde- 
pendence. Let  them  choose  their  own  forms  of  government,  provided  they 
were  free  of  any  foreign  influence  whatever.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  speak 
of  Russian  America  and  to  observe  how  contrary  to  sound  policy  it  was  to  at- 
tempt to  extend  settlements  in  that  remote  quarter  without  any  real  national 
advantage  and  without  the  means  of  protecting  them  in  case  of  rupture  with 
any  maritime  power.  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  seemed  to  coincide  with  me  in 
opinion  on  both  points.  I  think  that  he  fears  that  the  part  taken  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  Spanish  affairs  may  have  a  tendency  to  unite  us  with  her.  As  the 
avowal  of  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  had  nearly  cost  him  his  place,  he 
is  more  cautious  even  with  me  than  formerly  ;  he  has,  however,  told  me  that 
the  change  in  the  Emperor's  opinions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  murders  of  the 
Duke  of  Berry  and  of  Kotzebue.  This  last  act  particularly,  connected  with 
Lund's  character  and  the  almost  justification  by  German  professors,  had  produced 
a  powerful  effect  on  his  mind     .     .     ." 
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mingo  has  demanded  its  recognition,  &  complains 
that  a  formal  application  for  it,  has  not  been  answered. 
The  subject  was  referr'd  to  me  at  the  last  session,  by 
a  motion  of  M'  Holmes,  of  Maine,  and  on  which 
I  sent  a  special  message,  adverting  very  concisely  to 
all  the  most  important  considerations  involved  in  it, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  published,  &  in 
the  hope  that  the  view  therein  taken,  would  conciliate 
the  several  parts  of  the  Union  towards  each  other, 
in  regard  to  the  delicate  interest,  to  which  it  related. 
The  Senate  decided  not  to  publish  it,  not  knowing  as 
I  presume  the  views  of  the  Executive  on  that  point. 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Washington,  Aug^  18,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — The  inclosed  letters  from  Mr  Apple- 
ton  ^  &  Gen?  Dearborn,  will  give  you  our  latest 
intelligence  from  Cadiz,  &  Lisbon,  which  you  will 
find  of  a  very  gloomy  &  discouraging  nature.  After 
perusing  them,  be  so  kind  as  to  enclose  them  to 
Mr  Madison,  with  a  request  that  he  return  them 
to  me. 

Our  accounts  from  S°  America,  &  Mexico,  indi- 
cate that  those  people  must  undergo  great  difficulties 
before  they  can  attain  a  firm  establishment,  on  a 
republican  basis.  The  great  defect  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  by  means  whereof,  they  are  made,  in 
the  hands  of  military  adventurers,  &  priests,  the  in- 

•  Minister  Forsyth   taking   leave    March    2,    1823,    Mr.   Appleton  acted  as 
Charge  d'Aflaires  ad  interim  from  that  date  to  December. 
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struments  of  their  own  destruction.  Time,  however, 
with  some  internal  convulsions,  and  the  form  of  our 
example,  will  gradually  mature  them,  for  the  great 
trust  deposited  in  their  hands. 

I  hope  to  see  you  in  Albemarle  in  a  few  weeks,  in 
good  health. 


TO    JAMES    MADISON. 

September  7,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  painful  for  me  to  pass  you,  but 
some  private  concerns,  &  particularly  the  expectation 
of  meeting  Mr.  Goodwyn,  with  whom  I  am  in  nego- 
tiation for  the  sale  of  my  land  &  who  was  expected 
there  Thursday  before  yesterday,  hurrying  me  on. 
We  will  indemnify  ourselves  on  our  return  in  ab'  a 
fortnight.  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  sell, 
but  I  wish  to  be  there  as  soon  as  within  my  power. 

Our  last  intelligence  respecting  Spain  was  from 
Gibraltar,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rodney.  He  intended 
to  remain  there  until  the  frigate  took  Mr.  Nelson 
into  Cadiz  and  returned  for  him.  He  spoke  in  very 
desponding  terms  of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  but  not  in 
such  as  absolutely  abandoned  all  hope. 


Sept  20,  1S23. 

.  .  .  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Judge  Nelson  & 
two  from  Mr.  Appleton,  which  give  the  latest  ac- 
counts from  them  of  affairs  in  Spain. ^     I  send  you 

'  Under  date  of  July  gth,  Mr.  Appleton  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  from  Cadiz  : 
"  The  removal  of  the  Government  to  this  place  has  been  fatal  to  the  hopes 
which  I  had  for  some  time  back  entertained,  and  in  which  I  had  been  en- 
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also  one  from  Mr.  Calhoun  which  contains  the  in- 
formation desired  of  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the 
nomination  of  Genl.  Armstrong. 

couraged  as  you  will  have  seen  by  my  letters,  that  the  'American  Question' 
would  be  presented  fairly  by  the  Ministers  to  the  Cortes,  and  a  determi- 
nation would  be  taken  upon  their  report  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  warmest  friends  of  the  Americans  have  been  paralised  by 
the  pressure  of  their  affairs  at  home.  Several  Deputies  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  here,  and  who  were  disposed  some  time  back  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject, now  shrink  from  the  difficulties  and  responsibility  it  involves.  The 
fact  is  that  one  of  the  subjects  of  accusation  brought  up  by  the  Madrid  Regency 
against  this  Government  is  that  by  the  constitution  and  the  measures  deriving 
from  it,  the  Spanish  Colonies  have  been  lost — and  that,  were  this  Government, 
reduced  as  it  is  to  a  few  Provinces  in  Spain  and  blockaded  in  Cadiz,  to  take 
any  determination  friendly  to  the  former  Colonies,  the  Regency  and  the  French 
would  protest  against  it,  and  appeal  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the  corruption  and 
selfishness  of  the  Persons  in  Power  here,  who  to  secure  themselves  (it  would  be 
said)  a  retreat  have  sacrificed  the  dearest  interests  of  their  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  accusation  would  produce  its  effect,  among  a  large  class  of 
Spaniards  who  yet  cling  to  the  hope  of  recovering  the  colonies  and  that  it 
would  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  Constitutional  System.  Notwithstanding 
all,  there  [are]  a  few  deputies  who  appear  determined  to  give  the  question 
a  trial  in  the  Cortes  and  will  in  all  [probability]  this  month,  unless  the  Minis- 
ters should  and  of  their  own  accord  and  in  compliance  with  a  former  decision 
of  the  Cortes  anticipate  them,  call  up  the  subject — out  of  no  members,  of 
which  the  Cortes  are  now  composed,  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  some 
of  its  members,  there  will  not  be  found  20  who  will  be  in  favor  of  deciding  the 
question  now.    The  objections  that  will  be  made  are  I  am  assured  the  following — 

"  V  The  want  of  Powers  in  the  Cortes  by  the  Constitution  to  dismember  any 
portion  of  the  Monarchy  from  the  rest. 

"gndiy  -pi^g  impolicy  of  an  unconditional  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Colonies  and  the  insecurity  of  a  conditional  one,  if  Spain  treats  alone  with 
the  Colonies,  etc. 

"  3diy  The  unfitness  of  the  present  moment. 

"  The  first  of  these  objections  will  not  be  strongly  insisted  on,  for  however 
indisposed  they  may  be  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  former  colonies 
unconditionally,  all  their  scruples  would  vanish  if  they  could  obtain  the  guaran- 
tee of  England  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  conditions  as  might  be  imposed  upon 
those  Colonies,  and  receive,  as  the  price  of  their  acknowledgement  of  the 
Spanish  American  Governments,  powerful  assistance  for  the  support  of  the 
independence  of  the  Peninsula.  From  this  you  will  perceive  that  England  has 
it  in  her  power  to  fix  the  fate  of  Spanish  America.     With  her  some  arrange- 
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TO  THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Highland,  Sep!  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you,  the  latest  account,  which 
I  have  rec*^  of  the  Affairs  of  Spain,  and  of  the  inci- 


ment  may  be  made ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  now  on  foot. 
Indeed  if  there  were,  the  Deputies  who  are  desirous  of  bringing  the  question 
up  in  the  Cortes,  would  be  mformed  of  it  and  desist  from  their  object  as 
prejudicial  to  negotiations." 

Writing  again  on  the  loth  :  "I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  ofificial  declarations 
of  England — they  are  documents  which  must  long  since  have  reached  you. 
I  have  it,  however,  in  my  power  to  say,  upon  the  best  authority  that  the  senti- 
ments she  now  professes  in  relation  to  acquisition  of  Territory  at  the  expense  of 
Spain  have  not  always  been  entertained  by  her.  Mr.  Quadra,  now  deputy  of 
[the]  Cortes,  had,  when  Minister  of  Ultramar  in  the  year  1820,  distant  over- 
tures made  to  him  for  a  cession  of  the  Eastern  side  of  Cuba  to  England. 
These  overtures  were  treated  with  great  coldness  and  it  is  supposed  have 
not  been  repeated.  This  fact  has  been  communicated  to  me  in  confidence  by 
.  .  .  a  deputy  from  Havannah  who  being  a  European  by  birth,  has  had  more 
access  to  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  than  his  companions,  and  has  lately 
received  a  distinguished  proof  of  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held,  in  being 
called  to  preside  [over]  the  Cortes  during  an  epoch  of  particular  difficulty. 
This  gentleman  has  moreover  assured  me  that  these  overtures  were  the  only 
ones  that  had  ever  come  to  his  knov/ledge — tho'  before  leaving  Madrid  he  had 
made  it  a  subject  of  particular  enquiry, 

"  The  Deputies  of  Cuba  have  within  a  few  days  written  a  letter  to  their  Pro- 
vincial Deputations,  in  which  after  acquainting  them  with  the  events  which 
have  lately  occurred  here  express  a  hope  that  if  some  of  the  worthy  Patriots  who 
have  sacrificed  everything  to  support  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
Peninsula,  should  be  obliged  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  that  they  will  find  an  asylum 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  This  letter  is  as  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  signers 
intended  to  prepare  the  people  of  Cuba  for  the  worst  that  can  happen  here. 
They  suppose,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the  invasion  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try will  elicit  much  speculation  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the  Island,  among 
its  inhabitants,  and  that  the  impulse  which  they  have  received  in  favor  of  Inde- 
pendence, will  not  now  be  easily  repressed.  .  .  .  Great,  however,  as  is 
their  horror  of  despotism,  it  does  not  exceed  their  dread  of  becoming  indepen- 
dent too  soon.  In  their  anxiety  they  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  United  States, 
and  enquire,  whether  an  arrangement  could  not  be  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  Island  against  the  evils  with  which  it  is  threatened,  in  case  things  go  badly 
here.  '  Is  there  no  remedy,'  say  they  '  but  holding  again  our  necks  to  the 
yoke  V     'Is  there  no  alternative  between  Despotism,  and  the  ruin  that  awaits 
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dents  attending  our  Mission  there,  in  a  letter  from 
Judge  Nelson.  You  will  see  that  the  frigate  has 
been  ordered  off  the  poi-t,  whereby  his  entering  has 
been   prevented/     Two   letters  from  Mr.  Appleton, 

us,  if  unsupported  we  attempt  to  resist?' — I  have  not  dared  to  suggest  any — 
tho'  I  should  suppose  that  the  United  States  and  England  jointly,  might  find 
one  in  a  guarantee  of  the  Island  to  Spain,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  lately  decreed  for  it  by  the  Cortes.  The  present  is  the 
moment  when  such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  Spain.  All  her  influ- 
ential men  look  to  the  chance  of  being  driven  from  their  country,  and  would 
probably  rejoice  in  having  it  in  their  power  to  reconcile  its  best  interest  with 
their  own  safety.  Should  Mr.  Nelson  come  provided  with  adequate  instruc- 
tions, he  will  arrive  in  the  best  possible  moment  to  fix  the  fate  of  the  Island 
in  the  way  that  will  best  suit  the  interest  of  the  United  States." 

'  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  to  Mr.  Appleton  dated  at  Gibraltar 
July  27,  1823  :  "  On  Wednesday  last  we  sailed  from  Gibraltar  in  the 
Congress  Frigate  bound  for  Cadiz.  By  four  in  the  afternoon  we  were  in  sight 
of  the  town.  The  ship  lay  to  during  the  night  &  on  Thursday  morning  as  we 
were  approaching  the  shore  a  French  Frigate  of  the  class  of  the  Congress  ap- 
proached and  delivered  a  message  from  the  admiral  announcing  the  blockade  of 

Cadiz  &  that  our  ship  could  not  enter.      Our  Captain  [ Biddle]  declined 

taking  the  notice  from  the  Captain  of  the  Frigate  and  informed  him  that 
we  should  visit  the  admiral  &  learn  from  him  why  an  American  Ship  of  War 
should  be  interrupted  in  her  course.  We  bore  down  upon  the  admiral's  ship  & 
when  at  a  proper  distance  sent  off  a  boat  with  our  First  Lieutenant,  &  a  French 
interpreter  to  inform  the  admiral  that  our  ship  the  Congress  an  American 
Frigate,  was  bound  to  Cadiz  on  the  public  service  &  intended  forthwith  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  destination.  The  reply  was  that  Cadiz  was  blockaded  &  the 
American  ship  could  not  enter  ;  which  the  Admiral  politely  regretted.  The 
Lieutenant  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  Law  of  Nations  relative  to  blockade 
did  not  apply  to  national  ships.  This  had  no  effect.  The  Admiral  was  then 
informed  that  the  American  Minister  for  Spain  was  on  board  &  that  the  ship  was 
bound  to  carry  him  on.  The  reply  was  that  the  Admiral  regretted  that  he 
could  not  permit  the  ship  to  pass,  as  his  orders  were  positive  to  let  no  person 
enter  in  any  manner.  He  then  said  that  the  American  Charge  d' Affaires,  had 
come  out  bound  to  Gibraltar  to  visit  the  American  Minister  at  that  place  with 
his  sanction  ;  that  he  had  greater  powers  in  letting  persons  out  than  he  had  in 
admitting  them  to  enter.  With  this  peremptory  refusal  we  were  constrained  to 
return  to  Gibraltar.  He  also  added  that  a  few  days  before  a  British  frigate, 
the  Tribune,  under  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  and  a  very  hard  wind  had  passed,  but 
that  as  she  came  out  &  he  had  her  brought  to,  her  Captain  had  apologized, 
that  through  the  severity  of  the  gale  when  he  entered,  he  could  not  bring  up 
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of  an  earlier  date,  directly  from  Cadiz,  will  communi- 
cate other  interesting  details. 


TO  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

October  15,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — The  state  of  our  affairs  with  France 
having  become  more  unfavorable  since  your  return 
home  makes  it  very  important  that  we  should  be  rep- 
resented there  by  a  Minister  of  the  first  grade,  em- 
ployed by  the  U  States,  &  most  weight,  as  soon  as  it 
may  be  practicable.  In  addition  to  former  diffi- 
culties, her  government  has  formally  rejected  our 
right  to  the  fishery  in  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  in 
regard  to  N.  Foundland,  as  contended  for  by  you, 
and  warned  off  a  frigate  from  entering  Cadiz  with  a 
Minister  sent  to  a  eov'  with  whom  she  treats,  and 
which  is  of  course  recognized  by  herself.  The  gen- 
eral doctrine  also  contended  for  by  her  government, 
in  entering  and  making  war  on  Spain,  cannot  be 
acquiesced  in,  and  may  require  notice  both  here, 
&  there.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me,  as  I  am 
satisfied  it  would  be  to  the  public,  if  you  could  re- 
ins ship  until  she  had  passed  the  admiral  &  having  got  in  he  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary to  stop,  looking  to  the  explanations  to  be  made  as  he  came  out.  Captain 
Guion  of  the  Tribune  does  not  verify  one  word  of  this.  He  says  he  beat  in 
against  a  head  wind  crossing  the  admirals  hawser  in  tacking  six  or  eight  times — 
that  they  never  attempted  to  interrupt  him  ;  but  as  he  came  out  they  simply  en- 
quired most  courteously  if  he  had  the  King  on  board.  On  being  told  that  the 
King  was  not  there,  the  Captain  was  invited  to  come  on  board  the  Admirals 
ship,  which  he  declined,  saying  on  that  day  he  was  to  be  at  S"  Lucar  to  attend 
Sir  Wm.  A'Court.  The  invitation  was  repeated  &  urged  as  highly  gratifying  to 
the  Admiral." 
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sume  your  station  there,  if  it  were  only  for  the  win- 
ter, so  as  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  I  have  taken  no 
steps  in  regard  to  a  successor  in  the  hope  that  you 
might  return,  of  which  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  as 
soon  as  convenient  after  the  receipt  of  this/ 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Oakhill,  October  17*-  1823 

Dear  Sir 

I  transmit  to  you  two  despatches,  which  were  re-' 
ceiv'd  from  Mr.  Rush,  while  I  was  lately  in  Washing- 
ton, which  involve  interests  of  the  highest  importance. 
They  contain  two  letters  from  Mr.  Canning,  suggest- 
ing designs  of  the  holy  alliance,  against  the  Independ- 
ance  of  S°-  America,  &  proposing  a  co-operation, 
between  G.  Britain  &  the   U  States,  in  support  of  it, 


'  To  which  Mr.  Gallatin  replied  as  follows  : 

"  NewGeneva,  Penn^  26*  Octy  1823. — Dear  Sir:  Our  mail  is  so  slow  and 
irregular  that  your  letter  of  the  15th.  reached  me  only  this  day.  I  had  al- 
ready stated  that  the  situation  of  my  affairs  rendered  my  return  to  Europe  ex- 
tremely improbable.  They  are  still  more  complex  and  deranged  than  I  had 
anticipated;  and  it  is  at  all  events  impossible  that  I  should  return  this  winter. 
This  would  have  been  communicated  to  you  before  now,  had  I  not  understood, 
when  leaving  Washington,  that  you  would  appoint  a  successor,  the  moment 
you  thought  the  public  service  required  it,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  me  on  the  subject.  It  was  at  least  my  intention  and  wish  that  it  should 
be  so. 

"  It  would  be  gratifying  to  the  people  of  America  and  refreshing  to  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  Europe  to  hear  the  President  of  the  United  States  publicly  reprov- 
ing the  principle  of  the  Spanish  war;  the  only  objection  is  that  we  have  been 
heretofore  silent  on  similar  occasions;  on  the  aggressions  of  Monarchical  Eu- 
rope against  Republican  France  ;  on  the  invasions  by  France  of  Switzerland, 
Spain  &f^     .     .     .  " 
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against  the  members  of  that  alliance.^  The  project 
aims,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a  mere  expression  of 
opinion,  somewhat  in  the  abstract,  but  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected by  Mr.  Canning,  will  have  a  great  political 
effect,  by  defeating  the  combination.  By  Mr.  Rush's 
answers,  which  are  also  enclosed,  you  will  see  the 
light  in  which  he  views  the  subject,  &  the  extent  to 
which  he  may  have  gone.  Many  important  consider- 
ations are  involved  in  this  proposition.  1*'  Shall  we 
entangle  ourselves,  at  all,  in  European  politicks,  & 
wars,  on  the  side  of  any  power,  against  others,  pre- 
suming that  a  concert,  by  agreement,  of  the  kind 
proposed,  may  lead  to  that  result?  2^  If  a  case  can 
exist  in  which  a  sound  maxim  may,  &  ought  to  be 
departed  from,  is  not  the  present  instance,  precisely 
that  case  ?  3*^  Has  not  the  epoch  arriv'd  when  G. 
Britain  must  take  her  stand,  either  on  the  side  of 
the  monarchs  of  Europe,  or  of  the  U States,  &  in 
consequence,  either  in  favor  of  Despotism  or  of 
liberty  &  may  it  not  be  presum'd  that,  aware  of  that 
necessity,  her  government  has  seiz'd  on  the  present 
occurrence,  as  that,  which  it  deems,  the  most  suitable, 
to  announce  &  mark  the  commenc'ment  of  that  career. 
My  own  impression  is  that  we  ought  to  meet  the 
proposal   of  the   British  gov'-  &   to  make  it  known, 

'  Monroe's  letter  of  October  17th  was  first  printed  by  me  in  1896,  when,  in 
connection  with  my  projected  facsimiles  of  historical  manuscripts,  I  produced 
facsimiles  of  this  notable  correspondence  between  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Mon- 
roe. It  has  been  printed  also,  together  with  Monroe's  undated  and  unsigned 
letter,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Andrea  Cook  in  his  article  "The  Original  Intention  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  1898,  pp. 
357-368.  The  several  inclosures  above  referred  to  are  given  in  the  Genesis  of 
the  Message  of  182J,  post. 
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that  we  would  view  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
European  powers,  and  especially  an  attack  on  the 
Colonies,  by  them,  as  an  attack  on  ourselves,  pre- 
suming that,  if  they  succeeded  with  them,  they  would 
extend  it  to  us.  I  am  sensible  however  of  the  ex- 
tent &  difficulty  of  the  question,  &  shall  be  happy  to 
have  yours,  &  Mr.  Madison's  opinions  on  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  either  of  you  with  small  objects, 
but  the  present  one  is  vital,  involving  the  high  in- 
terests, for  which  we  have  so  long  &  so  faithfully,  & 
harmoniously,  contended  together.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
enclose  to  him  the  despatches,  with  an  intimation  of 
the  motive. 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL    MESSAGE. 

Washington,  December  2,  1823. 
Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Many  important  subjects  will  claim  your  attention  during  the 
present  session,  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  give,  in  aid  of  your 
deliberations,  a  just  idea  in  this  communication.  I  undertake 
this  duty  with  diffidence,  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  interests  on 
which  I  have  to  treat  and  of  their  great  importance  to  every  por- 
tion of  our  Union.  I  enter  on  it  with  zeal  from  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  there  never  was  a  period  since  the  establishment  of 
our  Revolution  when,  regarding  the  condition  of  the  civilized 
world  and  its  bearing  on  us,  there  was  greater  necessity  for  de- 
votion in  the  public  servants  to  their  respective  duties,  or  for 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  union  in  our  constituents. 

Meeting  in  you  a  new  Congress,  I  deem  it  proper  to  present 
this  view  of  public  affairs  in  greater  detail  than  might  otherwise 
be  necessary.  I  do  it,  however,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  from  a 
knowledge  that  in  this  respect  I  shall  comply  more  fully  with  the 
sound  principles  of  our  Government.     The  people  being  with  us 
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exclusively  the  sovereign,  it  is  indispensable  that  full  information 
be  laid  before  them  on  all  important  subjects,  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  that  high  power  with  complete  effect.  If  kept  in  the 
dark,  they  must  be  incompetent  to  it.  We  are  all  liable  to  error, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
are  more  subject  to  excitement  and  to  be  led  astray  by  their  par- 
ticular interests  and  passions  than  the  great  body  of  our  constitu- 
ents, who,  living  at  home  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  avocations, 
are  calm  but  deeply  interested  spectators  of  events  and  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  parties  to  them.  To  the  people  every 
department  of  the  Government  and  every  individual  in  each  are 
responsible,  and  the  more  full  their  information  the  better  they 
can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  pursued  and  of  the  conduct 
of  each  in  regard  to  it.  From  their  dispassionate  judgment  much 
aid  may  always  be  obtained,  while  their  approbation  will  form 
the  greatest  incentive  and  most  gratifying  reward  for  virtuous 
actions,  and  the  dread  of  their  censure  the  best  security  against 
the  abuse  of  their  confidence.  Their  interests  in  all  vital  ques- 
tions are  the  same,  and  the  bond,  by  sentiment  as  well  as  by 
interest,  will  be  proportionably  strengthened  as  they  are  better 
informed  of  the  real  state  of  public  affairs,  especially  in  difficult 
conjunctures.  It  is  by  such  knowledge  that  local  prejudices  and 
jealousies  are  surmounted,  and  that  a  national  policy,  extending 
its  fostering  care  and  protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  our 
Union,  is  formed  and  steadily  adhered  to. 

A  precise  knowledge  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  as 
respects  our  negotiations  and  transactions  with  each  is  thought  to 
be  particularly  necessary.  Equally  necessary  is  it  that  we  should 
form  a  just  estimate  of  our  resources,  revenue,  and  progress  in 
every  kind  of  improvement  connected  with  the  national  prosperity 
and  public  defense.  It  is  by  rendering  justice  to  other  nations 
that  we  may  expect  it  from  them.  It  is  by  our  ability  to  resent 
injuries  and  redress  wrongs  that  we  may  avoid  them. 

The  commissioners  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  having  disagreed  in  their  opinions  respecting  that  portion 
of  the  boundary  between  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain  the  establishment  of  which  had  been  submitted 
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to  them,  have  made  their  respective  reports  in  compliance  with 
that  article,  <hat  the  same  might  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a 
friendly  power.  It  being  manifest,  however,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  for  any  power  to  perform  that  office  with- 
out great  delay  and  much  inconvenience  to  itself,  a  proposal  has 
been  made  by  this  Government,  and  acceded  to  by  that  of  Great 
Britain,  to  endeavor  to  establish  that  boundary  by  amicable  nego- 
tiation. It  appearing  from  long  experience  that  no  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  formed  of  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  in  this  hemi- 
sphere by  legislative  acts  while  each  party  pursued  its  own  course 
without  agreement  or  concert  with  the  other,  a  proposal  has  been 
made  to  the  British  Government  to  regulate  this  commerce  by 
treaty,  as  it  has  been  to  arrange  in  like  manner  the  just  claim  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  inhabiting  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories bordering  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  empty  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  the  ocean.  For  these 
and  other  objects  of  high  importance  to  the  interests  of  both 
parties  a  negotiation  has  been  opened  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  it  is  hoped  will  have  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  commissioners  under  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  having  successfully  closed  their  labors  in  relation 
to  the  sixth,  have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  those  relating  to 
the  seventh.  Their  progress  in  the  extensive  survey  required  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties  justifies  the  presumption  that  it 
will  be  completed  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  negotiation  which  had  been  long  depending  with  the 
French  Government  on  several  important  subjects,  and  particu- 
larly for  a  just  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  in  the  late  wars  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  unjustifiable  seizures  and 
confiscations  of  their  property,  has  not  as  yet  had  the  desired 
effect.  As  this  claim  rests  on  the  same  principle  with  others 
which  have  been  admitted  by  the  French  Government,  it  is  not 
perceived  on  what  just  ground  it  can  be  rejected.  A  minister 
will  be  immediately  appointed  to  proceed  to  France  and  resume 
the  negotiation  on  this  and  other  subjects  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 
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At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Iviperial  Government,  made 
through  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power  and 
instructiotis  have  been  transmitted  to  the  fninister  of  the  United  States 
at  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  by  amicable  negotiation  the  respective 
rights  and  interests  of  the  tivo  ?iations  o?i  the  northwest  coast  of  this 
continent.  A  similar  proposal  had  been  made  by  His  Imperial  Afa- 
festy  to  the  Govermnent  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  likewise  been 
acceded  to.  The  Govermnent  of  the  United  States  has  been  desirous 
by  this  friejidly  proceeding  of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they 
have  invariably  attached  to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  and  their 
solicitude  to  cultivate  the  best  understanding  with  his  Govermnent. 
In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  they  may  terminate'Mie  occasion  has  been  judged 
proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  A?nerican  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  condition  ivhich  they  have  assumed  and 
fnaintaiti,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  atiy  European  powers.^ 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  commissioners 
and  arbitrators  for  ascertaining  and  determining  the  amount  of 
indemnification  which  may  be  due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  decision  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
in  conformity  to  the  convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  i2th  of  July,  1822,  have  assembled  in  this  city,  and  organized 
themselves  as  a  board  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  them  by  that  treaty.  The  commission  constituted  under  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  2 2d  of  February,  1819,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  is  also  in  session  here,  and  as 
the  term  of  three  years  limited  by  the  treaty  for  the  execution  of 
the  trust  will  expire  before  the  period  of  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  Congress,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  will  be  drawn  to  the 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  the  commission  was  instituted. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  at  their  last  session,  instructions  have  been  given  to 
all  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  accredited  to  the  powers  of 

'  The  italics  are  the  editor's. 
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Europe  and  America  to  propose  the  proscription  of  the  African 
slave  trade  by  classing  it  under  the  denomination,  and  inflicting 
on  its  perpetrators  the  punishment,  of  piracy.  Should  this  pro- 
posal be  acceded  to,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  odious  and  crimi- 
nal practice  will  be  promptly  and  entirely  suppressed.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  it  will  be  acceded  to,  from  the  firm  belief 
that  it  is  the  most  effectual  expedient  that  can  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war  between  France  and 
Spain  it  was  declared  by  the  French  Government  that  it  would 
grant  no  commissions  to  privateers,  and  that  neither  the  commerce 
of  Spain  herself  nor  of  neutral  nations  should  be  molested  by  the 
naval  force  of  France,  except  in  the  breach  of  a  lawful  blockade. 
This  declaration,  which  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  carried 
into  effect,  concurring  with  principles  proclaimed  and  cherished 
by  the  United  States  from  the  first  establishment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, suggested  the  hope  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
proposal  for  adopting  it  as  a  permanent  and  invariable  rule  in  all 
future  maritime  wars  might  meet  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  great  European  powers.  Instructions  have  accordingly  been 
given  to  our  ministers  with  France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  to 
make  those  proposals  to  their  respective  Governments,  and  when 
the  friends  of  humanity  reflect  on  the  essential  amelioration  to 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  which  would  result  from  the 
abolition  of  private  war  on  the  sea  and  on  the  great  facility  by 
which  it  might  be  accomplished,  requiring  only  the  consent  of  a 
few  sovereigns,  an  earnest  hope  is  indulged  that  these  overtures 
will  meet  with  an  attention  animated  by  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  made,  and  that  they  will  ultimately  be  successful. 

The  ministers  who  were  appointed  to  the  Republics  of  Colom- 
bia and  Buenos  Ayres  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  pro- 
ceeded shortly  afterwards  to  their  destinations.  Of  their  arrival 
there  official  intelligence  has  not  yet  been  received.  The  minister 
appointed  to  the  Republic  of  Chile  will  sail  in  a  few  days.  An 
early  appointment  will  also  be  made  to  Mexico.  A  minister  has 
been  received  from  Columbia,  and  the  other  Governments  have 
been  informed  that  ministers,   or  diplomatic  agents  of  inferior 
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grade,  would  be  received  from  each,  accordingly  as  they  might 
prefer  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  minister  appointed  to  Spain  proceeded  soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment for  Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he 
was  accredited.  In  approaching  that  port  the  frigate  which  con- 
veyed him  was  warned  off  by  the  commander  of  the  French 
squadron  by  which  it  was  blockaded  and  not  permitted  to  enter, 
although  apprised  by  the  captain  of  the  frigate  of  the  public  char- 
acter of  the  person  whom  he  had  on  board,  the  landing  of  whom 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  proposed  entry.  This  act,  being  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors  and  of  na- 
tions, will  form  a  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Government  of 
France  against  the  officer  by  whom  it  was  committed. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  public  finances  more  than  realizes 
the  favorable  anticipations  that  were  entertained  of  it  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  On  the  ist  of  January  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $4,237,427.55.  From  that  time 
to  the  30th  September  the  receipts  amounted  to  upward  of  $16,- 
100,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $11,400,000.  During  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will  at  least 
equal  the  expenditures,  and  that  there  will  remain  in  the  Treasury 
on  the  ist  day  of  January  next  a  surplus  of  nearly  $9,000,000. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  1825,  a  large  amount  of  the  war  debt 
and  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  debt  become  redeemable.  Ad- 
ditional portions  of  the  former  will  continue  to  become  redeem- 
able annually  until  the  year  1835.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
if  the  United  States  remain  at  peace  the  whole  of  that  debt  may 
be  redeemed  by  the  ordinary  revenue  of  those  years  during  that 
period  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1817,  creating 
the  sinking  fund,  and  in  that  case  the  only  part  of  the  debt  that 
will  remain  after  the  year  1835  will  be  the  $7,000,000  of  5  per 
cent  stock  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
3  per  cent  Revolutionary  debt,  amounting  to  $13,296,099.06,  both 
of  which  are  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 

The  state  of  the  Army  in  its  organization  and  discipline  has 
been  gradually  improving  for  several  years,  and  has  now  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.     The  military  disbursements  have 
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been  regularly  made  and  the  accounts  regularly  and  promptly 
rendered  for  settlement.  The  supplies  of  various  descriptions 
have  been  of  good  quality,  and  regularly  issued  at  all  of  the  posts, 
A  system  of  economy  and  accountability  has  been  introduced 
into  every  branch  of  the  service  which  admits  of  little  additional 
improvement.  This  desirable  state  has  been  attained  by  the  act 
reorganizing  the  staff  of  the  Army,  passed  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1818. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  fortifications  have  been  regularly 
and  economically  applied,  and  all  the  works  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  the  amount  appropriated  would  admit.  Three  important  works 
will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this  year — that  is,  Fort  Wash- 
ington, Fort  Delaware,  and  the  fort  at  the  Rigolets,  in  Louisiana. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  and  the  Topographical  Corps  have 
been  in  constant  and  active  service  in  surveying  the  coast  and 
projecting  the  works  necessary  for  its  defense. 

The  Military  Academy  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
its  discipline  and  instruction  equal,  as  is  believed,  to  any  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  any  country. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment has  been  regularly  and  economically  applied.  The  fabrica- 
tion of  arms  at  the  national  armories  and  by  contract  with  the 
Department  has  been  gradually  improving  in  quality  and  cheap- 
ness. It  is  believed  that  their  quality  is  now  such  as  to  admit  of 
but  little  improvement. 

The  completion  of  the  fortifications  renders  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  suitable  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  fabri- 
cating the  cannon  and  carriages  necessary  for  those  works. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  exploring  the  Western 
waters  for  the  location  of  a  site  for  a  Western  armory,  a  commis- 
sion was  constituted,  consisting  of  Colonel  McRee,  Colonel  Lee, 
and  Captain  Talcott,  who  have  been  engaged  in  exploring  the 
country.  They  have  not  yet  reported  the  result  of  their  labors, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  it  at  an  early 
part  of  the  session  of  Congress. 

During  the  month  of  June  last  General  Ashley  and  his  party, 
who  were  trading  under  a  license  from  the  Government,  were 
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attacked  by  the  Ricarees  while  peaceably  trading  with  the  Indians 
at  their  request.  Several  of  the  party  were  killed  and  wounded 
and  their  property  taken  or  destroyed. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  who  commanded  Fort  Atkinson,  at  the 
Council  Bluffs,  the  most  western  post,  apprehending  that  the  hos- 
tile spirit  of  the  Ricarees  would  extend  to  other  tribes  in  that 
quarter,  and  that  thereby  the  lives  of  the  traders  on  the  Missouri 
and  the  peace  of  the  frontier  would  be  endangered,  took  immedi- 
ate measures  to  check  the  evil. 

With  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  stationed  at  the  Bluffs  he 
successfully  attacked  the  Ricaree  village,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
such  an  impression  has  been  made  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  other 
tribes  on  the  Missouri  as  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  future 
hostility. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted, will  exhibit  in  greater  detail  the  condition  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  various  branches,  and  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  its  administration  during  the  three  first  quarters  of  the 
year. 

I  transmit  a  return  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  according 
to  the  last  reports  which  have  been  made  by  the  proper  officers 
in  each  to  the  Department  of  War.  By  reference  to  this  return  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  complete,  although  great  exertions  have 
been  made  to  make  it  so.  As  the  defense  and  even  the  liberties 
of  the  country  must  depend  in  times  of  imminent  danger  on  the 
militia,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  be  well  organized, 
armed,  and  disciplined  throughout  the  Union.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  shews  the  progress  made  during  the  three  first 
quarters  of  the  present  year  by  the  application  of  the  fund  appro- 
priated for  arming  the  militia.  Much  difficulty  is  found  in  dis- 
tributing the  arms  according  to  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for 
it  from  the  failure  of  the  proper  departments  in  many  of  the  States 
to  make  regular  returns.  The  act  of  May  12,  1820,  provides 
that  the  system  of  tactics  and  regulations  of  the  various  corps  of 
the  Regular  Army  shall  be  extended  to  the  militia.  This  act  has 
been  very  imperfectly  executed  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  organization  of  the  militia,  proceeding  from  the  defects  of  the 
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system  itself,  and  especially  in  its  application  to  that  main  arm  of 
the  public  defense.  It  is  thought  that  this  important  subject  in 
all  its  branches  merits  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  is  now  commu- 
nicated, furnishes  an  account  of  the  administration  of  that  Depart- 
ment for  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  present  year,  with  the 
progress  made  in  augmenting  the  Navy,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  vessels  in  commission  have  been  employed. 

The  usual  force  has  been  maintained  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has  afforded 
the  necessary  protection  to  our  commerce  in  those  seas. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  our  naval  force  has 
been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  several  small  vessels  provided 
for  by  the  "  act  authorizing  an  additional  naval  force  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy,"  passed  by  Congress  at  their  last  session. 
That  armament  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object.  The  piracies  by  which  our  commerce  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Cuba  had  been  afflicted  have  been 
repressed  and  the  confidence  of  our  merchants  in  a  great  measure 
restored. 

The  patriotic  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Commodore  Porter,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  expedition  was  confided,  has  been 
fully  seconded  by  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command. 
And  in  reflecting  with  high  satisfaction  on  the  honorable  manner 
in  which  they  have  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  country  and 
its  Navy,  the  sentiment  is  alloyed  only  by  a  concern  that  in  the 
fulfilment  of  that  arduous  service  the  diseases  incident  to  the  sea- 
son and  to  the  climate  in  which  it  was  discharged  have  deprived 
the  nation  of  many  useful  lives,  and  among  them  of  several  officers 
of  great  promise. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  very  malignant  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Thompson's  Island,  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
our  station  there.  Many  perished,  and  the  commanding  officer 
was  severely  attacked.  Uncertain  as  to  his  fate  and  knowing  that 
most  of  the  medical  officers  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  dis- 
charging their  duties,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  to  that  post 
an  officer  of  rank  and  experience,  with  several  skillful  surgeons,  to 
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ascertain  the  origin  of  the  fever  and  the  probability  of  its  recur- 
rence there  in  future  seasons;  to  furnish  every  assistance  to  those 
who  were  suffering,  and,  if  practicable,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  so  important  a  station.  Commodore  Rodgers,  with  a 
promptitude  which  did  him  honor,  cheerfully  accepted  that  trust, 
and  has  discharged  it  in  the  manner  anticipated  from  his  skill  and 
patriotism.  Before  his  arrival  Commodore  Porter,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  squadron,  had  removed  from  the  island  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  sickness. 
Much  useful  information  has,  however,  been  obtained  as  to  the 
state  of  the  island  and  great  relief  afforded  to  those  who  had  been 
necessarily  left  there. 

Although  our  expedition,  co-operating  with  an  invigorated  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  with 
the  corresponding  active  exertions  of  a  British  naval  force  in  the 
same  seas,  have  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  unlicensed  piracies 
from  that  island,  the  success  of  our  exertions  has  not  been  equally 
effectual  to  suppress  the  same  crime,  under  other  pretenses  and 
colors,  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Porto  Rico.  They  have  been 
committed  there  under  the  abusive  issue  of  Spanish  commissions. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  present  year  remonstrances  were  made 
to  the  governor  of  that  island,  by  an  agent  who  was  sent  for  the 
purpose,  against  those  outrages  on  the  peaceful  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  of  which  many  had  occurred.  That  officer, 
professing  his  own  want  of  authority  to  make  satisfaction  for  our 
just  complaints,  answered  only  by  a  reference  of  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain.  The  minister  of  the  United  States  to  that 
court  was  specially  instructed  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  imme- 
diate and  effectual  interposition  of  that  Government,  directing 
restitution  and  indemnity  for  wrongs  already  committed  and  in- 
terdicting the  repetition  of  them.  The  minister,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  debarred  access  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  in  the 
meantime  several  new  cases  of  flagrant  outrage  have  occurred, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  have 
suffered,  and  others  been  threatened  with  assassination  for  assert- 
ing their  unquestionable  rights  even  before  the  lawful  tribunals  of 
the  country. 
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The  usual  orders  have  been  given  to  all  our  public  ships  to  seize 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the  skve  trade  and  bring  them  in  for 
adjudication,  and  I  have  the  gratification  to  state  that  not  one 
so  employed  has  been  discovered,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  our  flag  is  now  seldom,  if  at  all,  disgraced  by  that 
traffic. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  always  enabled  to 
recur  to  the  conduct  of  our  Navy  with  pride  and  commendation. 
As  a  means  of  national  defense  it  enjoys  the  public  confidence, 
and  is  steadily  assuming  additional  importance.  It  is  submitted 
whether  a  more  efficient  and  equally  economical  organization  of 
it  might  not  in  several  respects  be  effected.  It  is  supposed  that 
higher  grades  than  now  exist  by  law  would  be  useful.  They 
would  afford  well-merited  rewards  to  those  who  have  long  and 
faithfully  served  their  country,  present  the  best  incentives  to  good 
conduct,  and  the  best  means  of  insuring  a  proper  disciphne;  de- 
stroy the  inequality  in  that  respect  between  military  and  naval 
services,  and  relieve  our  officers  from  many  inconveniences  and 
mortifications  which  occur  when  our  vessels  meet  those  of  other 
nations,  ours  being  the  only  service  in  which  such  grades  do  not 
exist. 

A  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  which  accompanies  this 
communication,  will  shew  the  present  state  of  the  Post-Oflfice 
Department  and  its  general  operations  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  estabHshed  by  law  88,600  miles  of  post-roads,  on  which 
the  mail  is  now  transported  85,700  miles,  and  contracts  have  been 
made  for  its  transportation  on  all  the  established  routes,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions.  There  are  5,240  post-offices  in  the  Union, 
and  as  many  postmasters.  The  gross  amount  of  postage  which 
accrued  from  the  ist  July,  1822,  to  the  ist  July,  1823,  was  $1,114,- 
345.12.  During  the  same  period  the  expenditures  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  amounted  to  $1,169,885.51,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  items,  viz.:  Compensation  to  postmasters,  $353,- 
995.98;  incidental  expenses,  $30,866.37;  transportation  of  the 
mail,  $784,600.08;  payments  into  the  Treasury,  $423.08.  On  the 
ist  of  July  last  there  was  due  to  the  Department  from  postmasters 
$135,245.28;  from /<?/.?  postmasters  and  contractors,  $256,749.31; 
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making  a  total  amount  of  balances  due  to  the  Department  of 
$391,994.59.  These  balances  embrace  all  delinquencies  of  post- 
masters and  contractors  which  have  taken  place  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Department.  There  was  due  by  the  Department  to 
contractors  on  the  ist  of  July  last  $26,548.64. 

The  transportation  of  the  mail  within  five  years  past  has  been 
greatly  extended,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  pro- 
portionably  increased.  Although  the  postage  which  has  accrued 
within  the  last  three  years  has  fallen  short  of  the  expenditures 
$262,821.46,  it  appears  that  collections  have  been  made  from  the 
outstanding  balances  to  meet  the  principal  part  of  the  current 
demands. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  $250,000  of  the  above  bal- 
ances can  be  collected,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  sum 
can  only  be  realized  by  a  resort  to  legal  process.  Some  improve- 
ment in  the  receipts  for  postage  is  expected.  A  prompt  attention 
to  the  collection  of  moneys  received  by  postmasters,  it  is  believed, 
will  enable  the  department  to  continue  its  operations  without  aid 
from  the  Treasury,  unless  the  expenditures  shall  be  increased  by 
the  establishment  of  new  mail  routes. 

A  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  post-office  law  may  be  neces- 
sary; and  it  is  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  postmasters,  where  the  compensa- 
tion exceeds  a  certain  amount,  by  nomination  to  the  Senate,  as 
other  officers  of  the  General  Government  are  appointed. 

Having  communicated  my  views  to  Congress  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session  respecting  the  encouragement  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  should  be  founded,  I  have  only  to  add  that  those  views 
remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  present  state  of  those  countries 
with  which  we  have  the  most  immediate  political  relations  and 
greatest  commercial  intercourse  tends  to  confirm  them.  Under 
this  impression  I  recommend  a  review  of  the  tariff  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  such  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we 
are  prepared  to  manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  defense  and  independence  of  the  country. 

The  actual  state  of   the  public  accounts  furnishes  additional 
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evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of  accountability 
in  relation  to  the  public  expenditure.  Of  the  moneys  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  since  the  4th  March,  181 7,  the  sum  remaining  unac- 
counted for  on  the  30th  of  September  last  is  more  than  a  miHion 
and  a  half  of  dollars  less  than  on  the  30th  of  September  preced- 
ing; and  during  the  same  period  a  reduction  of  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  the  unsettled  accounts 
for  moneys  advanced  previously  to  the  4th  of  March,  1817.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  accounts  of  the 
latter  description  is  diminished  by  settlement  the  difficulty  of  set- 
tling the  residue  is  increased  from  the  consideration  that  in  many 
instances  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  legal  process.  For  more 
precise  details  on  this  subject  I  refer  to  a  report  from  the  First 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

The  sum  which  was  appropriated  at  the  last  session  for  the 
repairs  of  the  Cumberland  road  has  been  applied  with  good  effect 
to  that  object.  A  final  report  has  not  yet  been  received  from  the 
agent  who  was  appointed  to  superintend  it.  As  soon  as  it  is 
received  it  shall  be  communicated  to  Congress. 

Many  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens  who  have  made  the 
subject  an  object  of  particular  investigation  have  suggested  an 
improvement  of  still  greater  importance.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  may  be  connected 
together  by  one  continued  canal,  and  at  an  expense  far  short  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  object  to  be  obtained.  If  this 
could  be  accomphshed  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  beneficial 
consequences  which  would  result  from  it.  A  great  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  very  fertile  country  through  which  it  would  pass 
would  find  a  market  through  that  channel.  Troops  might  be 
moved  with  great  facility  in  war,  with  cannon  and  every  kind  of 
munition,  and  in  either  direction.  Connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Western  country  in  a  line  passing  through  the  seat  of  the 
National  Government,  it  would  contribute  essentially  to  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union  itself.  Believing  as  I  do  that  Congress  pos- 
sess the  right  to  appropriate  money  for  such  a  national  object 
(the  jurisdiction  remaining  to  the  States  through  which  the  canal 
would  pass),  I  submit  it  to  your  consideration  whether  it  may  not 
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be  advisable  to  authorize  by  an  adequate  appropriation  the  em- 
ployment of  a  suitable  number  of  the  ofificers  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  examine  the  unexplored  ground  during  the  next 
season  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon.  It  will  likewise  be 
proper  to  extend  their  examination  to  the  several  routes  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  may  be  connected  by  canals  with 
those  of  Lake  Erie. 

As  the  Cumberland  road  will  require  annual  repairs,  and  Con- 
gress have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  in 
the  United  States  a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  it  is  also  submitted  to  your  consideration 
whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  authorize  the  Executive  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  several  States  through  which 
the  road  passes  to  establish  tolls,  each  within  its  limits,  for  the 
})urpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  future  repairs  and  of  pro- 
viding also  by  suitable  penalties  for  its  protection  against  future 
injuries. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  7th  of  May,  1822,  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $22,700  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  two  piers  as  a  shelter 
for  vessels  from  ice  near  Cape  Henlopen,  Delaware  Bay.  To 
effect  the  object  of  the  act  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Engineers, 
with  Commodore  Bainbridge,  were  directed  to  prepare  plans  and 
estimates  of  piers  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  by 
the  act.  It  appears  by  their  report,  which  accompanies  the  docu- 
ments from  the  War  Department,  that  the  appropriation  is  not 
adequate  to  the  purpose  intended;  and  as  the  piers  would  be  of 
great  service  both  to  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the 
protection  of  vessels  on  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  coast,  I  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  whether  additional  and  sufficient 
appropriation  should  not  be  made. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  were  also  directed  to  examine  and 
survey  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  the  port  of  Presquille,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  re- 
moving the  obstructions  to  the  entrance,  with  a  plan  of  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  the  same,  under  the  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose by  act  of  Congress  passed  3d  of  March  last.     The  report  of 
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the  Board  accompanies  the  papers  from  the  War  Department,  and 
is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained,  founded  on  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed  in  their  contest 
and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
is  believed  that  the  whole  civilized  world  take  a  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare.  Although  no  power  has  declared  in  their  favor, 
yet  none,  according  to  our  information,  has  taken  part  against 
them.  Their  cause  and  their  name  have  protected  them  from 
dangers  which  might  ere  this  have  overwhelmed  any  other  people. 
The  ordinary  calculations  of  interest  and  of  acquisition  with  a  view 
to  aggrandizement,  which  mingles  so  much  in  the  transactions  of 
nations,  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the 
facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  there  is  good  cause  to 
believe  that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever  all  dominion  over  them; 
that  Greece  will  become  again  an  independent  nation.  That  she 
may  obtain  that  rank  is  the  object  of  our  most  ardent  wishes. 

//  was  stated  at  the  coitimencement  of  the  last  session  that  a  great 
effort  was  then  juaktng  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  those  cotmtries,  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  con- 
ducted with  extraordinary  moderation.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  the  result  has  been  so  far  very  differetit  from  what  was  then 
anticipated.  Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  ivith  which  tve 
have  so  much  intercourse  and  from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  we 
have  always  been  anxious  and  interested  spectators.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  cherish  se?itime?its  the  most  friendly  in  favor  of  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselves 
we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so 
to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  me7iacea 
that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With 
the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more  immediately 
connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and 
impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  es- 
se filially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  differ- 
ence proceeds  froiti  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  Governments ; 
and  to  the  defense  of  our  07vn,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of 
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so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  most 
enlightened  citizens,  and  under  7vhich  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled 
felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor 
and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
those  powers  to  declare  that  ive  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  sy stein  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  depend- 
encies of  any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not 
interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  tvho  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great 
consideration  a?id  on  fust  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view 
any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Europea?i  power  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States.  In  the  war  between  those  new  Governments  and 
Spain  we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and 
to  this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no 
change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  compete?it  authorities 
of  this  Government,  shall  make  a  corresponding  change  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  indispensable  to  their  security. 

.  The  late  events  in  Spaiti  and  Portugal  shew  that  Europe  is  still 
unsettled.  Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced 
than  that  the  allied  powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  any 
principle  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  interposed  by  force  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  such  interposition  niay 
be  carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a  question  in  which  all  independ- 
ent powers  whose  governments  differ  from  theirs  are  interested,  even 
those  most  remote,  and  surely  none  more  so  than  the  United  States. 
Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  government  de 
facto  as  the  legitimate  govertiment  for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions 7vith  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and 
manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances  the  fust  claims  of  every  power, 
submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But  in  regard  to  those  continents 
circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.    It  is  impos- 
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sible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to  any 
portion  of  either  continent  ivithout  endangering  our  peace  and  happi- 
ness; Tior  can  anyone  believe  that  our  southern  brethren.,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  ive  should  behold  such  interposition  in  any  form 
with  indifference.  If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and  re- 
sources of  Spain  and  those  new  Governments,  and  their  distance  from 
each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can  never  subdue  them.  It  is 
still  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  them- 
selves, in  the  hope  that  other  powers  tuill  pursue  the  same  course.^ 

If  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  our  Union  with  its 
actual  state  at  the  close  of  our  Revolution,  the  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress  in  improvement  in  all 
the  important  circumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it.  At  the  first  epoch  our 
population  did  not  exceed  3,000,000.  By  the  last  census  it 
amounted  to  about  10,000,000,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
it  is  almost  altogether  native,  for  the  immigration  from  other  coun- 
tries has  been  inconsiderable.  At  the  first  epoch  half  the  terri- 
tory within  our  acknowledged  limits  was  uninhabited  and  a 
wilderness.  Since  then  new  territory  has  been  acquired  of  vast 
extent,  comprising  within  it  many  rivers,  particularly  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  navigation  of  which  to  the  ocean  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  original  States.  Over  this  territory  our  population 
has  expanded  in  every  direction,  and  new  States  have  been  es- 
tablished almost  equal  in  number  to  those  which  formed  the  first 
bond  of  our  Union.  This  expansion  of  our  population  and  ac- 
cession of  new  States  to  our  Union  have  had  the  happiest  effect 
on  all  its  highest  interests.  That  it  has  eminently  augmented  our 
resources  and  added  to  our  strength  and  respectability  as  a  power 
is  admitted  by  all.  But  it  is  not  in  these  important  circumstances 
only  that  this  happy  effect  is  felt.  It  is  manifest  that  by  enlar- 
ging the  basis  of  our  system  and  increasing  the  number  of  States 
the  system  itself  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  both  its 
branches.  Consolidation  and  disunion  have  thereby  been  rend- 
ered equally  impracticable.     Each  Government,  confiding  in  its 

'  The  italics  are  the  editor's. 
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own  strength,  has  less  to  apprehend  from  the  other,  and  in  con- 
sequence each,  enjoying  a  greater  freedom  of  action,  is  rendered 
more  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  treat  here  of  the  vast  improvement  made  in  the 
system  itself  by  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  and  of  its  happy 
effect  in  elevating  the  character  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  of  individuals.  To  what,  then,  do  we  owe 
these  blessings  ?  It  is  known  to  all  that  we  derive  them  from  the 
excellence  of  our  institutions.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  adopt 
every  measure  which  may  be  necessary  to  perpetuate  them  ? 


TO    THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

Washington,  Deer.  4,  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — I  now  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
message,  more  legible  than  that  which  was  sent  by  the 
last  mail.  I  have  concurr'd  thoroughly  with  the  sen- 
timents express'd  in  your  late  letter,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  find,  by  the  message,  as  to  the  part 
we  ought  to  act,  toward  the  Allied  powers,  in  regard 
to  S?  America.  I  consider  the  cause  of  that  country 
as  essentially  our  own.  That  the  crisis  is  fully  as 
menacing,  as  has  been  supposed,  is  confirm'd,  by  re- 
cent communications,  from  another  quarter,  with 
which  I  will  make  you  acquainted  in  my  next.  The 
most  unpleasant  circumstance,  in  that  communication 
is,  that  M^  Canning's  zeal,  has  much  abated  of  late. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  the  unwillingness  of  his 
gov',  to  recognize  the  new  gov^^  or  from  offers  made 
to  it,  by  the  Allied  powers,  to  seduce  it,  into  their 
scale,  we  know  not.  We  shall  nevertheless  be  on 
our  guard  against  any  contingency. 
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TO    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Washington,  Deer  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  yours 
of  the  24'^  of  October,  &  while  the  subject  treated  in 
it  was  under  consideration,  the  Russian  Minister 
drew  the  attention  of  the  gov'  to  the  same  subject, 
tho'  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it 
had  been  done  by  M^  Canning.  Baron  Tuyll,  an- 
nounced in  an  official  letter,  and  it  was  understood 
by  order  of  the  Emperor,  that  having  heard  that  the 
republic  of  Colombia  had  appointed  a  Minister  to 
Russia,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
he  would  not  receive  him,  nor  would  he  receive  any 
minister  from  any  of  the  new  gov'.^  de  facto,  of  which 
the  new  world  had  been  recently  the  theatre.  On 
another  occasion,  he  observed,  that  the  Emperor  had 
seen  with  great  satisfaction,  the  declaration  of  this 
gov?,  when  these  new  gov^.*  were  recognized  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  U  States,  to  remain  neutral. 
He  gave  this  intimation,  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  wish  of  his  Master,  that  we  would  persevere 
in  the  same  policy.  He  communicated  soon  after- 
wards, an  extract  of  a  letter  from  his  gov*,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Allied  powers,  in  regard  to 
Naples,  Spain,  &  Portugal,  was  reviewed,  and  that 
policy  explain'd,  distinctly  avowing  their  determina- 
tion, to  crush  all  revolutionary  mov'ments,  &  thereby 
to  preserve  order  in  the  civilized  world.  The  terms 
"civilized  world"  were  probably  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Europe  only,  but  admitted  an  application  to 
this  hemisphere  also.     These   communications  were 
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receiv'd  as  proofs  of  candour,  &  a  friendly  disposition 
to  the  U  States,  but  were  nevertheless  ansvver'd,  in  a 
manner  equally  explicit,  frank,  &  direct,  to  each 
point.  In  regard  to  neutrality  it  was  observ'd,  when 
that  sentiment  was  declar'd,  that  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  had  not  taken  side  with  Spain  —  that  they 
were  then  neutral  —  if  they  should  change  their  pol- 
icy, the  state  of  things  on  which  our  neutrality  was 
declar'd,  being  alter'd,  we  would  not  be  bound  by 
that  declaration,  but  might  change  our  policy  also. 
Informal  notes,  or  rather  a  proces  verbal,  of  what 
pass'd  in  conference,  to  such  effect,  were  exchang'd 
between  M^  Adams  &  the  Russian  Minister,  with  an 
understanding  however  that  they  should  be  held 
confidential. 

When  the  character  of  these  communications,  of 
that  from  M'  Canning,  &  that  from  the  Russian 
minister,  is  consider'd,  &  the  time  when  made,  it 
leaves  little  doubt  that  some  project  against  the  new 
gov^,  is  contemplated.  In  what  form  is  uncertain.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  sentiments  express'd  in  the  mes- 
sage, will  give  a  check  to  it.  We  certainly  meet,  in 
full  extent,  the  proposition  of  M^  Canning,  &  in  the 
mode  to  give  it  the  greatest  effect.  If  his  gov' makes 
a  similar  decl°  the  project  will,  it  may  be  presumed, 
be  abandoned.  By  taking  the  step  here,  it  is  done  in 
a  manner  more  conciliatory  with,  &  respectful  to 
Russia,  &  the  other  powers,  than  if  taken  in  England, 
and  as  it  is  thought  with,  more  credit  to  our  gov'. 
Had  we  mov'd  in  the  first  instance  in  England,  sep- 
arated as  she  is  in  part,  from  those  powers,  our  union 
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with  her,  being  masked,  might  have  produc'd  irrita- 
tion, with  them.  We  know  that  Russia  dreads  a 
connection  between  the  U  States  &  G.  Britain,  or 
harmony  in  poHcy  moving  on  our  own  ground,  the 
apprehension  that  unless  she  retreats,  that  effect  may 
be  produc'd,  may  be  a  motive  with  her  for  retreating. 
Had  we  mov'd  in  England,  it  is  probable,  that  it 
would  have  been  inferr'd  that  we  acted  under  her  in- 
fluence, &  at  her  instigation,  &  thus  have  lost  credit 
as  well  with  our  Southern  neighbours,  as  with  the 
Allied  powers. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  British  gov',  when  it 
sees  the  part  we  have  taken,  may  endeavour  to  throw 
the  whole  burden  on  us,  and  profit,  in  case  of  such 
interposition  of  the  allied  powers,  of  her  neutrality, 
at  our  expense,  but  I  'think  that  this  would  be  impos- 
sible after  what  has  pass'd  on  the  subject ;  besides  it 
does  not  follow,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we 
should  be  bound  to  engage  in  the  war,  in  such  event. 
Of  this  intimations  may  be  given,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. A  messenger  will  depart  for  Eng¥  with  de- 
spatches for  Mr.  Rush  in  a  few  days,  who  will  go  on 
to  S?  Petersbg.  with  others  to  Mr.  Middleton.  And 
considering  the  crisis,  it  has  occurr'd,  that  a  special 
mission,  of  the  first  consideration  from  the  country, 
directed  to  EngH  in  the  first  instance,  with  power,  to 
attend,  any  Congress,  that  may  be  conven'd,  on  the 
affrs.  of  S°  Am:  or  Mexico,  might  have  the  happiest 
effect.  You  shall  hear  from  me  further  on  this 
subject.^ 

'  The  original  of  the  above  in  the  Jefferson  Papers  is  unsigned. 
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THE    GENESIS   OF    THE    MESSAGE    OF    1823;    CONTEMPOR- 
ANEOUS   CORRESPONDENCE    ON    ITS    RECEPTION 
AND    EFFECTS. 

A  study  of  the  birth  of  that  principle  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  repell- 
ing the  interference  of  European  nations  in  the  affairs  of  America, 
carries  us  back  to  Washington's  Farewell  Address  which  clearly 
suggests  it;  through  the  adherence  to  the  principle  he  pointed  out, 
by  his  successors;  to  the  broader  terms  in  which  Jefferson  set  it 
forth  in  considering  the  interests  of  North  and  South  America  the 
same  and  that  the  object  of  both  should  be  to  "  exclude  all  Euro- 
pean influence  from  this  hemisphere  "  and  that  it  was  important 
that  the  nations  of  America  should  join  in  an  American  system  of 
policy  "totally  independent  of  and  unconnected  with  those  of 
Europe";  to  this  epoch  when  —  the  times  and  circumstances 
rendering  it  necessary  —  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  Message  of 
1823. 

Of  the  accompanying  correspondence  some  has  been  printed 
and  is  otherwise  accessible.  Much  of  the  present  material  how- 
ever affords  hitherto  unpublished  details  of  an  interesting  nature 
connected  with  the  story  as  presented  by  Rush  in  his  work, 
The  Court  of  London  from  18 ig  to  1823  j  the  English  side 
as  narrated  by  Stapleton  in  The  Life  and  Times  of  George  Can- 
ning; and  with  the  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams  which  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  history  of  the  interviews  and  Cabinet  Councils 
leading  to  the  Message;  and  the  despatches  of  Addington  the 
British  Charg^  d'  Affaires  at  Washington,  and  we  have  presum- 
ably all  that  is  of  importance  concerning  its  immediate  formation.' 

'  Add  to  the  above  the  important  chapters  contributed  on  the  subject,  from 
material  contained  among  the  Adams  Papers  at  Quincy,  by  Mr.  Worthington  C. 
Ford,  in  his  paper,  "  Genesis  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  read  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  at  its  meeting  in  Januaiy,  1902. — Proceedings  v., 
1902.  Reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and  in  the  American  Historical  Review 
under  the  title  "  John  Quincy  Adams  :  his  connection  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine." See  also  President  Oilman's  chapter  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  his  life 
of  Monroe. 
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Mr.  Adams,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Middleton  on  his  mission 
to  Russia,  July  5,  1820,  set  forth  the  political  situation  as  follows: 

"  The  present  political  system  of  Europe  is  founded  upon  the 
overthrow  of  that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  has  assumed  its  shape  from  the  body  of  treaties  concluded 
at  Vienna  in  1814  and  15, —  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year  1815,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  Autumn  of  1818. 
Its  general  character  is  that  of  a  compact  between  the  five 
principal  European  Powers,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
sia and  Russia  for  the  preservation  of  universal  peace.  These 
Powers  having  then  just  emerged  victorious  from  a  long,  porten- 
tous and  sanguinary  struggle  against  the  oppressive  predominancy 
of  one  of  them,  under  Revolutionary  sway,  appear  to  have  bent 
all  their  faculties,  to  the  substitution  of  a  system  which  should 
preserve  them  from  that  evil;  the  preponderancy  of  one  Power  by 
the  subjugation,  virtual  if  not  nominal,  of  the  rest.  Whether  they 
perceived  in  its  full  extent,  considered  in  all  its  true  colors,  or 
provided  by  judicious  arrangements  for  the  Revolutionary  temper 
of  the  weapons  by  which  they  had  so  long  been  assailed  and  from 
which  they  had  so  severely  suffered,  is  a  question  now  in  a  course 
of  solution.  Their  great  anxiety  appears  to  have  been  to  guard 
themselves  each  against  the  other. 

"  The  League  of  Peace.,  so  long  as  it  was  a  covenant  of  organized 
Government,  has  proved  effectual  to  its  purposes  by  an  experience 
of  five  years  —  its  only  interruption  has  been  in  this  hemisphere, 
though  between  nations  strictly  European,  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain,  but  already  lost  to 
her,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata.  This  aggression 
too  the  European  Alliance  have  undertaken  to  control;  and  in 
connection  with  it  they  have  formed  projects  hitherto  abortive  of 
interposing  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  between  Spain  and  her 
South  American  colonies. 

"As  a  compact  between  Governments  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  European  Alliance  will  last  as  long  as  some  of  the  States  who 
are  parties  to  it.  The  warlike  passions  and  propensities  of  the 
present  age  find  their  principal  aliment,  not  in  the  enmities  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  but  in  the  internal  dissentions  between 
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the  component  parts  of  all.  The  war  is  between  nations  and  their 
rulers. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander  may  be  considered  as  the  principal 
patron  and  founder  of  the  League  of  Peace.  His  interest  is  the 
more  unequivocal  in  support  of  it.  His  empire  is  the  only  party 
'to  the  compact  free  from  that  internal  fermentation  which  threatens 
'  the  existence  of  all  the  rest.  His  territories  are  the  most  exten- 
sive, his  military  establishment  the  most  stupendous,  his  country 
the  most  improvable  and  thriving  of  them  all.  He  is  therefore 
naturally  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  his  as- 
sociates, and  his  circumstances  point  his  policy  to  a  faithful  ad- 
hesion to  the  general  system,  with  a  strong  reprobation  of  those 
who  would  resort  to  special  and  partial  alliances,  from  which  any 
one  member  of  the  league  should  be  excluded.  This  general 
tendency  of  his  policy  is  corroborated  by  the  mild  and  religious 
turn  of  his  individual  character.  He  finds  a  happy  coincidence 
between  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  the  interests  of  his 
empire,  and  as  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  preponderancy 
partial  alliances  might  be  most  easily  contracted  by  him,  from  the 
natural  resort  of  the  weak  for  succour  to  the  strong;  by  discounte- 
nancing all  such  partial  combinations,  he  has  the  appearance  of 
discarding  advantages  entirely  within  his  command  and  reaps  the 
glory  of  disinterestedness,  while  most  efficaciously  providing  for 
his  own  security. 

"  Such  is  accordingly  the  constant  indication  of  the  Russian  pol- 
icy since  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815.  The  neighbors  of  Russia 
which  had  the  most  to  dread  from  her  overshadowing  and  en- 
croaching power  were  Persia,  Turkey,  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
two  latter  of  which  were  members  of  the  European,  and  even  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  while  the  two  former  were  not  only  Extra-Eu- 
ropean in  their  general  policy,  but  of  religions  which  excluded 
them  from  ever  becoming  parties,  if  not  from  ever  deriving  bene- 
fit from  that  singular  compact. 

"  The  political  system  of  the  United  States  is  also  essentially 
Extra-European.  To  stand  in  firm  and  cautious  independence 
of  all  entanglement  in  the  European  system,  has  been  a  cardinal 
point  of  their  policy  under  every  administration  of  their  Govern- 
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ment  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  this  day.  If  at  the  original  adop- 
tion of  their  system  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  of  its  justice 
or  its  wisdom,  there  can  be  none  at  this  time.  Every  year's  ex- 
perience rivets  it  more  deeply  in  the  principles  and  opinions  of 
the  nation.  Yet  in  proportion  as  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  general  society  of  civilized 
nations  increases  in  the  eyes  of  the  others,  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  this  system  and  the  temptations  to  depart  from  it  in- 
crease and  multiply  with  it.  The  Russian  Government  has  not 
only  manifested  an  inclination  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
cur in  the  general  principles  of  the  European  league,  but  a  direct 
though  inofficial  application  has  been  made  by  the  present  Russian 
minister  here,  that  the  United  States  should  become  formal  parties 
to  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  has  been  suggested  as  inducement  to 
obtain  their  compliance  that  this  compact  bound  the  parties  to  no 
specific  engagement  of  anything — that  it  was  a  pledge  of  mere 
principles,  —  that  its  real  as  well  as  its  professed  purpose  was 
merely  the  general  preservation  of  peace,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  if  any  question  should  arise  between  the  United  States  and 
other  Governments  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  desirous 
of  using  his  influence  in  their  favor,  would  have  a  substantial  mo- 
tive and  justification  for  interposing,  if  he  could  regard  them  as 
his  allies,  which  as  parties  to  the  Holy  Alliance  he  would. 

"  It  is  possible  that  overtures  of  a  similar  character  may  be  made 
to  you,  but  whether  they  should  be  or  not  it  is  proper  to  apprize 
you  of  the  light  in  which  they  have  been  viewed  by  the  President. 
No  direct  refusal  has  been  signified  to  Mr.  Poletica.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  none  will  be  necessary.  His  instructions  are  not  to 
make  the  proposal  in  form  unless  with  a  prospect  that  it  will  be 
successful.  It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  answer  that  the  or- 
ganization of  our  Government  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  our 
acceding  formally  to  that  compact.  But  it  may  be  added  that  the 
President,  approving  its  general  principles  and  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  benevolent  and  virtuous  motives  which  led  to  the 
conception  and  presided  at  the  formation  of  this  system  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  believes  that  the  United  States  will  more 
effectually  contribute  to  the  great  and  sublime  objects  for  which 
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it  was  concluded  by  abstaining  from  a  formal  participation  in  it, 
than  they  could  as  stipulated  members  of  it.     As  a  general  dec- 
laration of  principles  disclaiming  the  impulses  of  vulgar  ambition 
and   unprincipled   aggrandizement   and  openly  proclaiming   the 
peculiarly  Christian  maxims  of  mutual  benevolence  and  brotherly 
love  to  be  binding  upon  the  intercourse  between  nations  no  less 
than  upon  that  of  individuals,  the  United  States  not  only  give 
their  hearty  assent  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  will 
be  among  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious  in  observing  them. 
"  But  independent  of  the  prejudices  which  have  been  excited 
against  this  instrument  in  the  public  opinion,  which  time  and  an 
experience  of  its  good  effects  will  gradually  wear  away,  it  may  be 
observed  that  for  the  repose  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America, 
the  European  and  American  political  systems  should  be  kept  as 
.separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible.     If  the  United 
States,  as  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  could  acquire  a  right  to 
ask  the  influence  of  its  most  powerful  member   in  their  contro- 
versies with  other  States,  the  other  members  must  be  entitled  in 
return  to  ask  the  influence  of  the  United  States  for  themselves  or 
against  their  opponents.     In  the  deliberations  of  the  League  they 
would  be  entitled  to  a  voice  and  in  exercising  their  right  must 
occasionally  appeal  to  principles  which  might  not  harmonize  with 
those  of  any  European  member  of  the  Bond.     This  consideration 
alone    would  be  decisive  for   declining  a  participation   in    that 
league,  which  is  the  President's  absolute  and  irrevocable  determi- 
nation,  although  he  trusts  that  no   occasion  will  present  itself, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  make  that  determination  known  by  an 
explicit  refusal." 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Nelson,  April  22,  1823:  "The  period  at 
which  you  enter  upon  the  Mission  with  which  you  are  charged  is 
of  no  common  interest;  and  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  country  to  which  you  are  destined,  at  all  times  important, 
are  now  of  the  deepest  moment.  The  situation  of  Spain  herself; 
that  of  France  from  whence  she  has  been  threatened  with  invasion, 
ere  this  probably  commenced;  that  of  the  great  Continental 
European  Powers  leagued  against  her;  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
which  now  for  the  first  time  has  seceded  from  the  political  system 
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of  the  European  Alliance;  all  combine  to  darken  the  immediate 
prospects  of  the  future  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  to  summon 
the  attention  of  this  Government  to  the  interests  of  the  Union 
which  may  be  affected  by  them. 

"  It  has  been  a  maxim  in  the  policy  of  these  United  States  from 
the  time  when  their  Independence  was  achieved  to  keep  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  political  systems  and  contentions  of  Europe.  - 
To  this  principle  it  is  yet  the  purpose  of  the  President  to  adhere; 
and  in  the  war  about  to  commence,  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  and 
maintained  by  the  United  States  will  be  that  of  neutrality. 

"  But  the  experience  of  our  National  history  has  already  shown 
that  however  sincerely  this  policy  was  adopted,  and  however 
earnestly  and  perseveringly  it  was  maintained,  it  yielded  ulti- 
mately to  a  course  of  events  by  which  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  European  Powers  involved  the  immediate  interests  and  brought 
in  conflict  the  essential  rights  of  our  own  Country. 

*'  Two  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  wars  between  the  Nations  of 
Europe  since  that  of  our  own  Revolution  have  been  indeed  the 
same  in  which  that  originated  —  Civic  Liberty  and  National 
Independence  —  To  these  principles  and  to  the  cause  of  those 
who  contend  for  them,  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
never  be  indifferent.  A  feeling  of  sympathy  and  of  partiality  for 
every  nation  struggling  to  secure  or  to  defend  their  great  interests 
has  been  and  will  be  manifested  by  this  nation;  and  it  is  among 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  duties  of  the  General  Government 
in  all  its  branches  to  indulge  this  feeling  so  far  as  it  may  be  com- 
patible with  the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  to  withhold  and  restrain  it 
from  encroaching  upon  them.  So  far  as  it  is  indulged  its  tendency 
is  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars:  while  the  first  and  paramount 
duty  of  the  Government  is  to  maintain  peace  amidst  all  the 
convulsions  of  foreign  wars,  and  to  enter  the  lists  as  parties  to  no 
cause,  other  than  our  own. 

"  In  the  maritime  wars  of  Europe  we  have  indeed  a  direct  and 
important  interest  of  our  own,  as  they  are  waged  upon  an  element 
which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  and  as  our  participation  in 
the  possession  of  that  property  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.     The  existence  of  maritime  war  itself  enlarges  and 
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deepens  the  importance  of  this  interest;  and  it  introduces  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  conflict  of  neutral  and  belligerent  rights 
becomes  itself  a  continual  and  formidable  instigation  to  war. 
To  all  maritime  wars  Great  Britain  can  scarcely  fail  of  becoming 
a  party  and  from  that  moment  arises  a  collision  between  her  and 
these  States,  peculiar  to  the  situation,  interest  and  rights  of  the 
two  countries,  and  which  can  scarcely  form  a  subject  of  dissention 
between  other  nations,  or  between  any  other  nation,  and  either  of 
them. 

"This  cause  then  is  peculiarly  our  own;  and  we  have  already 
been  once  compelled  to  vindicate  our  rights  implicated  in  it  by 
war.  It  has  been  too  among  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
that  the  issue  of  that  war  should  have  left  that  question  unsettled 
for  the  future,  and  that  the  attempts  which  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  have  been  repeatedly  made  since  the  peace  for 
adjusting  it  by  amicable  negociation,  have  in  like  manner  proved 
ineffectual.  There  is  therefore  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  if 
Great  Britain  should  engage  in  the  war  now  just  kindled  in  Europe 
the  United  States  will  again  be  called  to  support  by  all  their 
energies,  not  excepting  war,  the  right  of  their  National  Indepen- 
dence enjoyed  in  the  persons  of  their  seamen. 

"  But  in  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  now  commencing 
other  interests  peculiarly  ours  will  in  all  probability  be  deeply 
involved.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  war  as  between 
those  two  European  Powers  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
dominion  of  Spain  upon  the  American  Continents,  North  and 
South,  is  irrevocably  gone.  But  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  of 
Porto  Rico  still  remain  nominally,  and  so  far  really  dependent 
upon  her,  that  she  yet  possesses  the  power  of  transferring  her  own 
dominion  over  them  together  with  the  possession  of  them  to 
others.  These  islands  from  their  local  position  are  natural  append- 
ages to  the  North  American  Continent;  and  one  of  them,  Cuba, 
almost  in  sight  of  our  shores,  from  a  multitude  of  considerations 
has  become  an  object  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  political 
and  commercial  interests  of  our  Union.  Its  commanding  position 
with  reference  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  West  India 
Seas;    the   character   of    its   population;    its    situation    midway 
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between  our  Southern  Coast,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo;  its 
safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  the  Havanna  fronting  a  long  line  of 
our  shores  destitute  of  the  same  advantage;  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
ductions, and  of  its  wants  furnishing  the  supplies  and  needing  the 
returns  of  a  commerce  immensely  profitable,  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial, give  it  an  importance  in  the  sum  of  our  national  interests 
with  which  that  of  no  other  foreign  Territory  can  be  compared, 
and  little  inferior  to  that  which  binds  the  different  members  of 
the  Union  together. 

"  Such  indeed  are,  between  the  interests  of  that  Island  and  of 
this  Country,  the  geographical,  commercial,  moral,  and  political 
relations  formed  by  nature,  gathering  in  the  process  of  time  and 
even  now  verging  to  maturity  that  in  looking  forward  to  the 
probable  course  of  events  for  the  short  period  of  half  a  century  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  to  our  federal  Republic  will  be  indispensable  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  integrity  of  the  Union  itself.  It  is  obvious,  hov/- 
ever,  that  for  this  event  we  are  not  yet  prepared.  Numerous  and 
formidable  objections  to  the  extension  of  our  territorial  domin- 
ions beyond  sea,  present  themselves  to  the  first  contemplation  of 
the  subject.  Obstacles  to  the  system  of  policy  by  which  alone 
that  result  can  be  compassed  and  maintained  are  to  be  foreseen 
and  surmounted  both  from  at  home  and  abroad.  But  there  are 
laws  of  political  as  well  as  of  physical  gravitation  ;  and  if  an  apple 
severed  by  the  tempest  from  its  native  tree  cannot  chuse  but  fall 
to  the  ground,  Cuba  forcibly  disjoined  from  its  ever  unnatural 
connection  with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self  support,  can  gravi- 
tate only  towards  the  North  American  Union,  which  by  the  same 
law  of  nature  cannot  cast  her  off  from  its  bosom. 

"  In  any  other  state  of  things  than  that  which  springs  from  this 
incipient  war  between  France  and  Spain  these  considerations  would 
be  premature.  They  are  now  merely  touched  upon  to  illustrate  the 
position  that  in  the  war  opening  upon  Europe  the  United  States  have 
deep  and  important  interests  involved  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
condition  of  Cuba  cannot  but  depend  upon  the  issue  of  this  war. 
As  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  territories  Cuba  has  been  for- 
mally and  solemnly  invested  with  the  liberties  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
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stitution.  To  destroy  those  liberties  and  to  restore  in  the  stead 
of  that  Constitution  the  dominion  of  the  Bourbon  race,  is  the 
avowed  object  of  this  new  invasion  of  the  Peninsula.  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  Spain  itself  this  unhal- 
lowed purpose  will  be  attended  with  immediate  or  at  least  with 
temporary  success  ;  the  Constitution  of  Spain  will  be  demolished 
by  the  Armies  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  and  the  Spanish  nation  will 
again  bow  the  neck  to  the  yoke  of  bigotry  and  despotic  sway. 

"  Whether  the  purposes  of  France  or  of  her  Continental  Allies 
extend  to  the  subjugation  of  the  remaining  Ultramarine  pos- 
sessions of  Spain  or  not,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  disclosed. 
But  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  which  immediately  concerns  us 
—  the  condition  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  know  that  the  Repub- 
lican spirit  of  freedom  prevails  among  its  inhabitants.  The  lib- 
erties of  the  Constitution  are  to  them  rights  in  possession,  nor  is 
it  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  be  willing  to  surrender  them 
because  they  may  be  extinguished  by  foreign  violence  in  the 
parent  country.  As  Spanish  territory  the  Island  will  be  liable  to 
invasion  from  France  during  the  war  ;  and  the  only  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  the  attempt  will  be  made,  are  the  probable  in- 
competency of  the  French  maritime  force  to  effect  the  conquest 
and  the  probability  that  its  accomplishment  would  be  resisted  by 
Great  Britain.     .     .     . 

"Were  the  population  of  the  Island  of  one  blood  and  color  there 
could  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation  with  regard  to  the  course  they 
would  pursue  as  dictated  by  their  interests  and  their  rights.  The 
invasion  of  Spain  by  France  would  be  the  signal  for  their  declara- 
tion of  Independence.  That  even  in  their  present  state  it  will 
be  imposed  upon  them  as,  a  necessity  is  not  unlikely  ;  but  among 
all  their  reflecting  men  it  is  admitted  as  a  maxim  fundamental  to 
all  deliberation  upon  their  future  condition  that  they  are  not 
competent  to  a  system  of  permanent  self-dependence.  They 
must  rely  for  the  support  of  protection  upon  some  force  from 
without,  and  as  in  the  event  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish 
Constitution  that  support  can  no  longer  be  expected  from  Spain, 
the  only  alternative  of  dependence  must  be  upon  Great  Britain 
or  upon  the  United  States. 
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"You  will  not  conceal  from  the  Spanish  Government  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  United  States  to  the  transfer  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  by  Spain  to  any  other  power.  The  deep  interest  which 
would  to  them  be  involved  in  the  event,  gives  them  the  right  of 
objecting  against  it  ;  and  as  the  people  of  the  Island  itself  are 
known  to  be  averse  to  it,  the  right  of  Spain  herself  to  make  the 
cession,  at  least  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  present  Spanish 
Constitution  is  founded,  is  more  than  questionable.  Informal 
and  verbal  communications  on  this  subject  with  the  Spanish 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  most  advisable. 

"  In  casual  conversation  and  speaking  as  from  your  own  im- 
pressions you  may  suggest  the  hope  that  if  any  question  of 
transferring  the  island  to  any  other  power  is  or  shall  be  in  agita- 
tion it  will  not  be  withheld  from  your  knowledge  or  from  ours  ; 
that  the  condition  of  Cuba  cannot  be  changed  without  affecting 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  welfare  of  this  Union,  and  conse- 
quently the  good  understanding  between  us  and  Spain  ;  that  we 
should  consider  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  Island  against  the  will 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  subversive  of  their  rights,  no  less  than  of 
our  interests,  and  that  as  it  would  give  them  the  perfect  right  of 
resisting  such  transfer  by  declaring  their  own  independence,  so 
that  if  they  should  under  those  circumstances  resort  to  that 
measure,  the  United  States  will  be  fully  justified  in  supporting 
them  to  carry  it  into  effect." 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Anderson,  May  27,  1823:  "The  Euro- 
pean Alliance  of  the  Emperors  and  Kings  have  assumed  as  the 
foundation  of  human  Society,  the  Doctrine  of  Unalienable  alle- 
giance. Our  Doctrine  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  unalienable 
Right.  The  European  Allies  have  therefore  viewed  the  cause  of 
the  South  Americans  as  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign. 
We  have  considered  it  as  the  assertion  of  natural  right.  They 
have  invariably  shewn  their  disapprobation  of  the  Revolution,  and 
their  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  power.  We  have 
as  constantly  favored  the  Standard  of  Independence  and  of 
America. 

"  In  contrasting  the  principles  and  the  motives  of  the  European 
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Powers  as  manifested  in  their  policy  towards  South  America,  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  boast 
of  our  superior  purity,  or  to  lay  a  claim  of  merit  to  any  extraor- 
dinary favor  from  South  America  in  return.  Disinterestedness 
must  be  its  own  reward,  but  in  the  establishment  of  our  future 
political  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  new  Republics  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recur  often  to  the  principles  in  which  it  orig- 
inated: they  will  serve  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  rights  which 
we  may  justly  claim  in  our  future  relations  with  them  and  to 
counteract  the  efforts  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  European 
negotiators  will  continue  to  make  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
monarchical  and  monopolizing  contemplations.    .    .    ." 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Rush,  July  22,  1823:  "...  The 
principles  settled  by  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  of  Oct.  28, 
1790,  were: 

"  i^.'  That  the  rights  of  fishery  in  the  South  Seas;  of  trading  with 
the  Natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  and  of  making 
settlements  on  the  Coast  itself  for  the  purposes  of  that  trade, 
north  of  the  actual  settlements  of  Spain  were  common  to  all  the 
European  Nations  and  of  course  to  the  United  States. 

"  2".'*  That  so  far  as  the  actual  settlements  of  Spain  had  ex- 
tended, she  possessed  the  exclusive  rights,  territorial  and  of  navi- 
gation and  fishery,  extending  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
the  Coasts  so  actually  occupied. 

"  3'.'*  That  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  and  the  adjacent 
Island,  South  of  the  parts  already  occupied  by  Spain,  no  settle- 
ment shall  hereafter  be  made  either  by  British  or  Spanish  sub- 
jects, but  on  both  sides  should  be  retained  the  liberty  of  landing 
and  of  erecting  temporary  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  fishery. 
These  rights  were  also  of  course  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

"  The  exclusive  rights  of  Spain  to  any  part  of  the  American 
Continents  have  ceased.  That  portion  of  the  Convention  which 
recognizes  the  exclusive  Colonial  rights  of  Spain  on  these  Con- 
tinents, though  confirmed  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  by 
the  first  additional  Article  to  the  Treaty  of  the  5th  of  July  1814 
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has  been  extinguished  by  the  fact  of  the  Independence  of  the 
South  American  Nations  and  of  Mexico.  These  Independent 
Nations  will  possess  the  rights  incident  to  that  condition  and 
their  territories  will  of  course  be  subject  to  no  exclusive  right  of 
navigation  in  their  vicinity  or  of  access  to  them  by  any  Foreign 
Nation. 

"A  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  will  be  that 
the  American  Continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  subjects  of 
colonization.  Occupied  by  civilized  Independent  Nations,  they 
will  be  accessible  to  Europeans  and  to  each  other  on  that  footing 
alone,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  every  part  of  it  will  remain  open 
to  the  Navigation  of  all  nations  in  like  manner  with  the  Atlantic. 

"  Incidental  to  the  condition  of  National  Independence  and 
Sovereignty,  the  rights  of  interior  navigation  of  their  Rivers  will 
belong  to  each  of  the  American  Nations  within  its  own  Territories. 

"  The  application  of  Colonial  principles  of  exclusion  therefore 
cannot  be  admitted  by  the  United  States  as  lawful  upon  any  part 
of  the  North  West  Coast  of  America,  or  as  belonging  to  any  Euro- 
pean nation.  Their  own  settlements  there,  when  organized  as 
Territorial  Governments,  will  be  adapted  to  the  freedom  of  their 
own  Institutions,  and  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Union  be  subject 
to  the  principles  and  provisions  of  their  Constitution.     .     .     ." 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Rush,  July  28, 1823,  (No.  71.):  "  These  great 
and  cheering  indications  of  progressive  amelioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  effected  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  have  been  set 
forth  with  much  force  and  ingenuity  by  the  English  historian  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  Ward.  In  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  these  mitigations  to  the  rigor  of  war  Great  Britain  herself,  to 
her  never  fading  honour,  has  more  than  once  taken  the  lead. 
That  the  feelings  in  vvhich  these  improvements  upon  the  ancient 
laws  of  nations  originated  are  strong  in  the  breasts  of  her  states- 
men of  the  present  age  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  spirit  and  per- 
severance with  which  they  are  pursuing  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  but  by  the  stipulations  in  the  tenth  and 
twenty-sixth  articles  of  her  Treaty  of  19  November,  1794,  with  the 
United  States.      To  these  principles  and  feelings  therefore  it  is 
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believed  that  an  earnest  and  confident  appeal  may  be  made  as  to 
the  foundation  of  the  proposals  which  you  will  now  be  instructed 
to  make. 

"  In  the  conversations  with  Mr.  S.  Canning,  before  he  left  this 
City,  in  which  a  general  idea  was  given  of  the  negotiation  which  it 
was  intended  to  propose  to  the  British  government,  the  remark 
was  made  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrangements  respecting 
Colonial  intercourse,  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  all 
the  other  subjects  concerning  which  instructions  would  be  fur- 
nished  to   you    might    be   connected    with    the    negotiation,    or 
omitted  from  it,  at  the  option  of  Great  Britain.     Your  instruc- 
tions would  direct  that  you  should  express  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
President  that  they  should  all  be  discussed  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, from  a  strong  conviction  that  the  adjustment  of  them 
would  have  an  auspicious  effect  upon  the  future  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  two  nations,  and  from  a  belief  that  the  present  is  a 
period  peculiarly  favourable  for  a  strong  exertion  to  obtain  that 
adjustment.     With  regard  especially  to  the  debatable  points  of 
maritime  law,  and  the  relative  rights  of  belligerent  and  neutral 
nations,  I  observe  that  we  should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fail- 
ure of  our  endeavors  and  offers  at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent,  and 
of  the  convention  of  1818.     We  saw  that  even  since  the  latest  of 
these  dates  the  political  aspect  of  Europe  and  of  America  has 
undergone  a   total   change.     The  European   Alliance,  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  was  a  party  to  it,  might  be  considered  as  virtually 
dissolved.     She  and  the  great  Continental  powers,  parties  to  that 
Alliance,  were  now  publickly  pledged  to  principles  hardly  recon- 
cileable  together,  and  their  policy  was  as  much  at  variance  as 
their  principles.     With  regard  to  the  war  which  appeared  to  be 
opening  between  France  and  Spain,  the  principles  and  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  coincided  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and 
not  with  those  of  the  European  Continental  Allies.     They  disap- 
proved a  war   made  for  the   avowed  purpose   of  dictating  to  a 
foreign  nation  the  terms  of  her  internal  constitution.     They  dis- 
approved especially  a  war  declared  upon  the  avowed  principle  of 
a  King  of  France,  that  Spain  could  receive  a  legitimate  constitu- 
tion only  from  the  hands  of  her  King.     The  general  maxim  how- 
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ever  of  abstaining  from  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  other 
nations  would  still  govern  the  policy  of  the  United  States  on  this 
occasion;  their  relation  to  the  war  would  be  like  that  of  Great 
Britain,  neutrality.  The  condition  of  every  part  of  America,  the 
United  States  excepted,  had  also  changed  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  convention  of  October,  1818.  The  independence  of  all  Span- 
ish America  on  these  continents  was  no  longer  problematical.  It 
had  been  formally  acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  and  so  far 
by  Great  Britain  that  she  had  maintained,  to  the  extent  of  issuing 
reprisals,  the  right  of  her  subjects  to  trade  with  the  emancipated 
colonies.  To  the  war  between  Spain  and  them  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  also  both  neutral.  The  general  interests 
of  Great  Britain  therefore,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  interests 
of  neutrality.  Those  of  the  United  States  were  the  same.  From 
many  recent  indications  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Cabinet  we 
had  seen  cause  to  hope  that  the  rights  of  neutrality  were  more 
favourably  viewed  by  them  than  heretofore,  and  we  thought  it 
probable  they  would  not  be  unwilling  to  review  the  doctrine  here- 
tofore held  by  them  with  a  disposition  more  favourable  to  neutral 
interests.  There  was  much  in  the  general  state  of  the  world 
which  we  thought  admonished  the  statesmen,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  cultivate  and  cherish  the  sentiments 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  events  which  tended  to  conciliation 
and  harmony  between  the  two  nations,  and  we,  on  our  part,  were 
so  convinced  of  the  importance  to  them  both  of  a  mutual  good 
understanding  that  we  seized  with  eagerness  every  opportunity 
offered  by  the  course  of  events  for  promoting  it.  But  I  observed 
our  desire  to  discuss  these  collisions  of  neutral  and  belligerent 
rights  essentially  reposed  on  the  assumption  that  the  views  of 
Great  Britain  concerning  them  were  not  exactly  the  same  that 
they  had  been  when  we  had  discussed  them  with  her  heretofore. 
If  we  were  mistaken  in  that,  if  she  would  enter  upon  the  negotia- 
tion only  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  which  she  had  maintained 
heretofore,  we  should  prefer  postponing  again  the  discussion  to  a 
future  period. 

"  On  this  foundation  you  will  broach  that  part  of  the  subject  to 
the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.     If  the  great  changes 
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in  the  political  aspect  of  Europe  and  of  America  since  October, 
1818,  have  left  Great  Britain  unshaken  in  all  her  belligerent  pre- 
tensions, we  cordially  say  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  a  hope 
may  be  entertained  that  we  can  agree  with  her  concerning  any  of 
them,  and  we  rather  wish  she  would  say  so  distinctly,  and  decline 
negotiation  on  these  points,  than  that  she  should  consent  to  enter 
upon  the  negotiation  under  the  expectation  that  we  are  disposed 
to  depart  from  any  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore insisted  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrality.      Mr.  S.  Can- 
ning, to  whom  I  made  this  explicit  avowal,  thought  there  might 
be  some  objection  to  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect  which  might  be 
implied  in  the  consent  to  open  a  negotiation  upon  such  a  basis, 
but  he  intimated  that  it  would  rather  be  an  objection  of  form  than 
of  substance  ;  that  his  government  could  of  course  not  accede  to 
a  negotiation  from  the  outset  of  which  they  should  acknowledge 
themselves  to  have  been  heretofore  in  the  wrong.     But  he  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  the  principal  collisions  between  us  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  late  European  wars  had  arisen  from  measures  which 
Great  Britain  had  resorted  to,  not  as  legitimate  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nations,  but  as  retaliatory  upon  preceding  excesses  of  her 
enemy.     I  disclaimed  of  course  all  disposition  on  the  part  of  this 
government  to  ask  of  Great  Britain  any  disavowal,  expressed,  or 
implied,  of  her  former  acts.     Our  object  is  not  retrospection  of 
the  past,  but  forecast  for  the  future.     The  world  in  which  we  both 
move  is  no  longer  the  same.     Her  great  national  interests  are  not 
the  same.     They  were  belligerent;  they  are  now  neutral.     Mari- 
time war  itself,  and  all  the  questions  connected  with  it,  must  be 
affected  by  the  downfall  of  the  colonial  system.     Of  what  use,  for 
example,  will  her  too  celebrated  rule  of  the  war  of  1756  ever  again 
be  to  her,  when  all  the  ex-colonies  of  Europe,  and  the  colonies 
yet  existing,  her  own  included,  are  open  to  foreign  commerce  and 
shipping  in  time  of  peace  ?     Let  her  next  maritime  war  break  out 
with  whom  it  will,  she  can  no  longer  seize  and  confiscate  neutral 
commerce  with  the  colonies  of  her  enemy,  on  the  pretence  that  it 
was  not  allowed  in  time  of  peace.     We  press  no  disavowal  upon 
her,  but  we  think  the  present  time  eminently  auspicious  for  urging 
upon  her,  and  upon  others,  an  object  which  has  long  been  dear  to 
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the  hearts,  and  ardent  in  the  aspirations  of  the  benevolent  and  the 
wise;  an  object  essentially  congenial  to  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  therefore  peculiarly  fitting  for  the  support  of  nations 
intent  in  the  same  spirit,  upon  the  final  and  total  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  of  sovereigns  who  have  given  public  pledges 
to  the  world  of  their  determination  to  administer  imperial  do- 
minion upon  the  genuine  precepts  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Rush,  August  16,  1823:  "The  policy 
of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to  foreign  nations,  has  always 
been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  natural  law,  peace  with  all 
mankind.  From  whatever  cause  war  with  other  nations,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  has  arisen,  the  unvarying  law  of  the  United 
States  has  been  peace  with  both  belligerents.  From  the  first  war 
of  the  French  Revolution,  to  the  recent  invasion  of  Spain,  there 
has  been  a  succession  of  wars,  national  and  civil,  in  almost  every 
one  of  which  one  of  the  parties  was  contending  for  liberty,  or  for 
independence.  To  the  first  revolutionary  war  a  strong  impulse  of 
feeling  urged  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  take  side  with 
the  party  which,  at  its  commencement,  was  contending,  apparently 
at  least,  for  both.  Had  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  been 
essentially  pacific  a  stronger  case  to  claim  their  interference  could 
scarcely  have  been  presented.  They,  nevertheless,  declared  them- 
selves neutral;  and  the  principle  then  deliberately  settled  has  been 
invariably  adhered  to  ever  since.     .     .     ." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams:  "No.  323.  London,  August  19, 
1823.  (Rec'd  9th  October)  Sir, — When  my  interview  with  Mr. 
Canning  on  Saturday  was  about  to  close,  I  transiently  asked  him 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  last  news  from  Spain,  we  might  still 
hope  that  the  Spaniards  would  get  the  better  of  all  their  difficul- 
ties. I  had  allusion  to  the  defection  of  Baltasteros,  in  Andalusia, 
an  event  seeming  to  threaten  with  new  dangers  the  Constitutional 
cause.  His  reply  was  general,  imparting  nothing  more  than  his 
opinion  of  the  increased  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which,  un- 
doubtedly, this  event  was  calculated  to  surround  the  Spanish 
cause. 

"  Pursuing  the  topick  of  Spanish  affairs,  I  remarked  that  should 
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France  ultimately  effect  her  purposes  in  Spain,  there  was  at  least 
the  consolation  left,  that  Great  Britain  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
farther  and  lay  her  hands  upon  the  Spanish  Colonies,  bringing 
them  too  under  her  grasp.  I  here  had  in  my  mind  the  sentiments 
promulgated  upon  this  subject  in  Mr.  Canning's  note  to  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  at  Paris  of  the  31st  of  March,  during  the  negocia- 
tions  that  preceded  the  invasion  of  Spain.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  British  government  say  in  this  note,  that  time  and  the 
course  of  events  appeared  to  have  substantially  decided  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  although  their  formal  recognition  as  independent  States 
by  Great  Britain  might  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  by  the  internal  condition  of  those  new 
States  themselves;  and  that  as  his  Britannic  Majesty  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
late  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  he  was  also  satisfied  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  by  France  to  bring  any  of  them  under 
her  dominion,  either  by  conquest,  or  by  cession  from  Spain. 

"  By  this  we  are  to  understand,  in  terms  sufficiently  distinct, 
that  Great  Britain  would  not  be  passive  under  such  an  attempt 
by  France,  and  Mr.  Canning,  on  my  having  referred  to  this  note, 
asked  me  what  I  thought  my  government  would  say  to  going 
hand  in  hand  with  this,  in  the  same  sentiment;  not  as  he  added 
that  any  concert  in  action  under  it  could  become  necessary 
between  the  two  countries,  but  that  the  simple  fact  of  our  being 
known  to  hold  the  same  sentiment  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  by 
its  moral  effect,  put  down  the  intention  on  the  part  of  France, 
admitting  that  she  should  ever  entertain  it.  This  belief  was 
founded  he  said  upon  the  large  share  of  the  maritime  power 
of  the  world  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  shared 
between  them,  and  the  consequent  influence  which  the  knowledge 
that  they  held  a  common  opinion  upon  a  question  on  which  such 
large  maritime  interests,  present  and  future,  hung,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  I  repUed,  that  in  what  manner  my  government  would  look 
upon  such  a  suggestion,  I  was  unable  to  say,  but  that  I  would 
communicate  it  in  the  same  informal  manner  in  which  he  threw  it 
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out.  I  said,  however,  that  I  did  not  think  I  should  do  so  with 
full  advantage,  unless  he  would  at  the  same  time  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  precise  situation  in  which  His  Majesty's  government  stood 
at  this  moment  in  relation  to  those  new  States,  and  especially  on 
the  material  point  of  their  own  independence. 

"  He  replied  that  Great  Britain  certainly  never  again  intended  to 
lend  her  instrumentality  or  aid,  whether  by  mediation  or  other- 
wise, towards  making  up  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies; but  that  if  this  result  could  still  be  brought  about,  she 
would  not  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Upon  my  intimating  that  all 
idea  of  Spain  ever  recovering  her  authority  over  the  colonies 
had  long  since  gone  by,  he  explained  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  controvert  that  opinion,  for  he  too  believed  that  the  day 
had  arrived  when  all  America  might  be  considered  as  lost  to 
Europe,  so  far  as  the  tie  of  political  dependence  was  concerned. 
All  that  he  meant  was,  that  if  Spain  and  the  colonies  should  still 
be  able  to  bring  the  disjjute,  not  yet  totally  extinct  between  them, 
to  a  close  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  which  should 
at  the  same  time  secure  to  Spain  commercial  or  other  advantages 
not  extended  to  other  nations,  Great  Britain  would  not  ob- 
ject to  a  compromise  in  this  spirit  of  preference  to  Spain.  All 
that  she  would  ask  would  be,  to  stand  upon  as  favored  a  footing 
as  any  other  nation  after  Spain.  Upon  my  again  alluding  to  the 
improbability  of  the  dispute  ever  settling  down  even  upon  this 
basis,  he  said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  maintain  such  a 
position,  and  that  he  had  expressed  himself  as  above  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  feeling  which  this  cabinet  still  had 
towards  Spain  in  relation  to  the  controversy,  than  of  predicting 
results. 

"Wishing,  however,  to  be  still  more  specifically  informed,  I 
asked  whether  Great  Britain  was  at  this  moment  taking  any  step, 
or  contemplating  any,  which  had  reference  to  the  recognition  of 
these  states,  this  being  the  point  in  which  we  felt  the  chief 
interest. 

"  He  replied  that  she  had  taken  none  whatever,  as  yet,  but  was 
upon  the  eve  of  taking  one,  not  final,  but  preparatory,  and  which 
would  still  leave  her  at  large  to  recognize  or  not  according  to  the 
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position  of  events  at  a  future  period.  The  measure  in  question 
was,  to  send  out  one  or  more  individuals  under  authority  from 
this  government  to  South  America,  not  strictly  diplomatic,  but 
clothed  with  powers  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
and  which  in  short  he  described  as  analogous  to  those  exercised 
by  our  commissioners  in  1817;  and  that  upon  the  result  of  this 
commission  much  might  depend  as  to  the  ulterior  conduct  of 
Great  Britain.  I  asked  whether  I  was  to  understand  that  it 
would  comprehend  all  the  new  states,  or  which  of  them;  to  which 
he  replied  that,  for  the  present,  it  would  be  limited  to  Mexico. 

"  Reverting  to  his  first  idea  he  again  said,  that  he  hoped  that 
France  would  not,  should  even  events  in  the  Peninsula  be  favor- 
able to  her,  extend  her  views  to  South  America  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  colonies,  nominally  perhaps  for  Spain,  but  in 
effect  to  subserve  ends  of  her  own;  but  that  in  case  she  should 
meditate  such  a  policy,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  being  opposed  to  it  as  well  as  Great  Britain  could 
not  fail  to  have  its  influence  in  checking  her  steps.  In  this  way 
he  thought  good  might  be  done  by  prevention,  and  peaceful 
prospects  all  round  increased.  As  to  the  form  in  which  such 
knowledge  might  be  made  to  reach  France,  and  even  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  he  said  in  conclusion  that  that  might  probably 
be  arranged  in  a  manner  that  would  be  free  from  objection. 

"  I  again  told  him  that  I  would  convey  his  suggestions  to  you 
for  the  information  of  the  President,  and  impart  to  him  whatever 
reply  I  might  receive.  My  own  inference  rather  is,  that  his  propo- 
sition was  a  fortuitous  one;  yet  he  entered  into  it  I  thought  with 
some  interest,  and  appeared  to  receive  with  a  corresponding  sat- 
isfaction the  assurance  I  gave  him  that  it  should  be  made  known 
to  the  President.  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  express  any 
opinion  unfavourable  to  it,  and  was  as  careful  to  give  none  in  its 
favour. 

"  Mr.  Canning  mentioned  to  me  at  this  same  interview,  that  a 
late  confidential  despatch  which  he  had  seen  from  Count  Nessel- 
rode  to  Count  Lieven,  dated,  I  think,  in  June,  contained  declara- 
tions respecting  the  Russian  Ukase  relative  to  the  North  west 
coast  that  were  satisfactory;  that  they  went  to  show  that  it  would 
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probably  not  be  executed  in  a  manner  to  give  cause  of  complaint 
to  other  nations,  and  that,  in  particular,  it  had  not  yet  been 
executed  in  any  instance  under  orders  issued  by  Russia  sub- 
sequently to  its  first  promulgation." 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Rush:  "(Private  &  Confidential.) 
Foreign  Office,  Aug  20,  1823. — My  dear  Sir, — Before  leaving 
Town,  I  am  desirous  of  bringing  before  you  in  a  more  distinct, 
but  still  in  an  unofficial  and  confidential,  shape,  the  Question 
which  we  shortly  discussed,  the  last  time  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

"  Is  not  the  moment  come  when  our  Governments  might  under- 
stand each  other  as  to  the  Spanish  American  Colonies  ?  And  if 
we  can  arrive  at  such  an  understanding,  would  it  not  be  ex- 
pedient for  ourselves,  and  beneficial  for  all  the  world,  that  the 
principles  of  it  should  be  clearly  settled  and  plainly  avowed  ? 

"  For  ourselves  we  have  no  disguise. 

1.  We  conceive  the  recovery  of  the  Colonies  by   Spain   to  be 

hopeless. 

2.  We  conceive  the  question  of  the  Recognition  of  them,  as  Inde- 

pendent States,  to  be  one  of  time  and  circumstances. 

3.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  any  impedi- 

ment in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  between  them  and  the 
mother  country  by  amicable  negotiation. 

4.  We  aim  not  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  them  ourselves. 

5.  We  could  not  see  any  portion  of  them  transferred  to  any  other 

Power  with  indifference. 

"  If  these  opinions  and  feelings  are,  as  I  firmly  believe  them  to 
be,  common  to  your  government  with  ours,  why  should  we  hesi- 
tate mutually  to  confide  them  to  each  other;  and  to  declare  them 
in  the  face  of  the  world  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  European  Power  which  cherishes  other  projects, 
which  looks  to  a  forcible  enterprize  for  reducing  the  colonies  to 
subjugation,  on  the  behalf  or  in  the  name  of  Spain;  or  which 
meditates  the  acquisition  of  any  part  of  them  to  itself,  by  cession 
or  by  conquest;  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  your  govern- 
ment and  ours  would  be  at  once  the  most  effectual  and  the  least 
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offensive  mode  of  intimating  our  joint  disapprobation  of  such 
projects. 

*'  It  would  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  all  the  jealousies  of 
Spain  with  respect  to  her  remaining  colonies — and  to  the  agitation 
which  prevails  in  those  colonies,  an  agitation  which  it  would  be 
but  humane  to  allay;  being  determined  (as  we  are)  not  to  profit 
by  encouraging  it. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  under  the  power  which  you  have  re- 
cently received,  you  are  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiation,  and 
to  sign  any  Convention  upon  this  subject  ?  Do  you  conceive,  if 
that  be  not  within  your  competence,  you  could  exchange  with  me 
ministerial  notes  upon  it  ? 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  join  with  you 
in  such  a  work,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  there  has  seldom,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  occurred  an  opportunity,  when  so  small  an 
effort,  of  two  friendly  Governments,  might  produce  so  unequivocal 
a  good  and  prevent  such  extensive  calamities. 

"  I  shall  be  absent  from  London  but  three  weeks  at  the  utmost; 
but  never  so  far  distant,  but  that  I  can  receive  and  reply  to  any 
communication,  within  three  or  four  days." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Canning:  "London,  August  23.  1823, 
My  dear  Sir, — Your  unofficial  and  confidential  note  of  the  20"^ 
instant  reached  me  yesterday,  and  has  commanded  from  me  all 
the  reflection  due  to  the  interest  of  its  subject,  and  to  the  friendly 
spirit  of  confidence  upon  which  it  is  so  emphatically  founded. 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  having,  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  late  Span- 
ish provinces  in  America,  desires  nothing  more  anxiously  than 
to  see  this  independence  maintained  with  stability,  and  under 
auspices  that  may  promise  prosperity  and  happiness  to  these  new 
states  themselves,  as  well  as  advantage  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
As  conducing  to  these  great  ends,  my  government  has  always  de- 
sired, and  still  desires,  to  see  them  received  into  the  family  of 
nations  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  especially,  I  may  add,  by 
Great  Britain. 

"  My  government  is  also  under  a  sincere  conviction,  that  the 
epoch  has  arrived  when  the  interests  of  humanity  and  justice,  as 
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well  as  all  other  interests,  would  be  essentially  subserved  by  the 
general  recognition  of  these  states. 

"  Making  these  remarks,  I  believe  I  may  confidently  say,  that 
the  sentiments  unfolded  in  your  note  are  fully  those  which  belong 
also  to  my  government. 

"  It  conceives  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  Spain,  to  be 
hopeless. 

"It  would  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement 
between  them  and  the  mother  country,  by  amicable  negociation — 
supposing  an  arrangement  of  this  nature  to  be  possible. 

"  It  does  not  aim  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  those  com- 
munities, for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

"It  would  regard  as  highly  unjust,  and  fruitful  of  disastrous 
consequences,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  European  power  to 
take  possession  of  them  by  conquest,  or  by  cession;  or  on  any 
ground  or  pretext  whatever. 

"  But,  in  what  manner  my  government  might  deem  it  expedient 
to  avow  these  principles  and  feelings,  or  express  its  disapproba- 
tion of  such  projects  as  the  last,  are  points  which  none  of  my 
instructions,  or  the  power  which  I  have  recently  received,  em- 
brace; and  they  involve  I  am  forced  to  add  considerations  of  too 
much  delicacy  for  me  to  act  upon  them  in  advance. 

"  It  will  yield  me  particular  pleasure  to  be  the  organ  of  promptly 
causing  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  President,  the  opin- 
ions and  views  of  which  you  have  made  me  the  depository  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  am  of  nothing  more  sure  than  that  he  will  fully 
appreciate  their  intrinsick  interest,  and  not  less  the  frank  and 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  United  States  in  which  they  have 
been  conceived  and  communicated  to  me  on  your  part. 

"  Nor,  do  I  take  too  much  upon  myself,  when  I  anticipate  the 
peculiar  satisfaction  the  President  will  also  derive  from  the  inti- 
mation which  you  have  not  scrupled  to  afford  me,  as  to  the  just 
and  liberal  determinations  of  His  Majesty's  government,  in  re- 
gard to  the  colonies  which  still  remain  to  Spain. 

"  With  a  full  reciprocation  of  the  personal  cordiality  which 
your  note  also  breathes,  and  begging  you  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  my  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  &c." 
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Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams:  "  NP  325.  London,  August  23, 
1823.  (Rec'd  9th  October).  Sir, — I  yesterday  received  from 
Mr.  Canning  a  note  headed  "private  and  confidential"  set- 
ting before  me  in  a  more  distinct  form  the  proposition  respect- 
ing South  American  affairs,  which  he  communicated  to  me  in 
conversation,  on  the  i6th,  as  already  reported  in  my  number  323. 
Of  his  note  I  lose  no  time  in  transmitting  a  copy  for  your  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  it  written  and  sent  this 
day. 

"  In  shaping  the  answer  on  my  own  judgment  alone,  I  feel  that 
I  have  had  a  task  of  some  embarrassment  to  perform,  and  shall 
be  happy  if  it  receives  the  President's  approbation. 

"  I  believe  that  this  government  has  the  subject  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's proposition  much  at  heart,  and  certainly  his  note  bears, 
upon  the  face  of  it,  a  character  of  cordiality  towards  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  cannot  escape  notice. 

"  I  have  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  impart  to  my  note  a 
like  character,  and  to  meet  the  points  laid  down  in  his,  as  far  as  I 
could,  consistently  with  other  and  paramount  considerations. 

"  These  I  conceived  to  be  chiefly  twofold;  first,  the  danger  of 
pledging  my  government  to  any  measure  or  course  of  policy  which 
might  in  any  degree,  now  or  hereafter,  implicate  it  in  the  feder- 
ated system  of  Europe;  and,  secondly,  I  have  felt  myself  alike 
without  warrant  to  take  a  step  which  might  prove  exceptionable 
in  the  eyes  of  France,  with  whom  our  pacifick  and  friendly  rela- 
tions remain  I  presume  undisturbed,  whatever  may  be  our  specu- 
lative abhorrence  of  her  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Spain. 

"  In  framing  my  answer  I  had  also  to  consider  what  was  due  to 
Spain  herself,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  not  overlooked  what  was 
due  to  the  colonies. 

"  The  whole  subject  is  open  to  views  on  which  my  mind  has 
deliberated  anxiously. 

"  If  the  matter  of  my  answer  shall  be  thought  to  bear  properly 
upon  motives  and  considerations  which  belong  most  materially  to 
the  occasion,  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

"  The  tone  of  earnestness  in  Mr.  Canning's  note  and  the  force 
of  some  of  his  expressions  naturally  start  the  inference  that  the 
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British  Cabinet  cannot  be  without  its  serious  apprehensions  that 
ambitious  enterprizes  are  meditated  against  the  independence  of 
the  South  American  States,  whether  by  France  alone,  I  cannot 
say,  on  any  authentick  grounds." 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Rush:  "  Private  &  Confidential.  Liver- 
pool, Aug.  23^?  1823.  My  dear  Sir, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  on 
the  20th,  an  additional  motive  has  occurred  for  wishing  that  we 
might  be  able  to  come  to  some  understanding  on  the  part  of  our 
respective  Governments  on  the  subject  of  my  letter;  to  come  to 
it  soon,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  announce  it  to  the  world. 

"It  is  this.  I  have  received  notice,  but  not  such  a  notice  as 
imposes  upon  me  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  answer  or  pro- 
ceeding —  that  so  soon  as  the  military  objects  in  Spain  are 
achieved  (of  which  the  French  expect,  how  justly  I  know  not,  a 
very  speedy  achievement)  a  proposal  will  be  made  for  a  Congress 
or  some  less  formal  concert  and  consultation,  specially  upon  the 
affairs  of  Spanish  America. 

"  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  all  the  complications  to  which 
this  proposal,  however  dealt  with  by  us,  may  lead. 

"  Pray  receive  this  communication  in  the  same  confidence  with 
the  former  &  believe  with  great  truth  &c." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Canning:  "London,  August  27,  1823. 
My  dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  23^?  dated  at  Liverpool,  got  to 
hand  yesterday,  and  I  perceive  in  its  contents  new  motives  for 
attaching  importance  to  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

"  In  the  note  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the 
23*!  two  principal  ideas  have  place. 

"i.  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  earnestly  desires 
to  see  maintained  permanently,  the  independence  of  the  late 
Spanish  provinces  in  America. 

"  2.  That  it  would  view  with  uneasiness  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  intrench  upon  that  independence. 

"I  will  add,  in  the  present  note,  that  my  government  would 
view  with  like  uneasiness  any  interference  whatever  by  the  powers 
of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  these  new  states,  unsolicited  by  the 
latter  and  against  their  will.     It  would  regard  the  convening  of  a 
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congress,  for  example,  at  this  period  of  time,  to  deliberate  upon 
their  affairs,  as  a  measure  uncalled  for,  and  indicative  of  a  policy 
highly  unfriendly  to  the  tranquility  of  the  world.  It  could  never 
look  with  insensibility  upon  such  an  exercise  of  European  juris- 
diction over  communities  now  of  right  exempt  from  it,  and  entitled 
to  regulate  their  own  concerns  unmolested  from  abroad.  In 
speaking  thus,  I  am  entirely  confident  that  I  do  nothing  more 
than  strictly  interpret  the  opinions  of  my  government,  and  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  only  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  former  might  choose  to  give  expression  to  its  strong 
disapprobation  of  such  enterprizes,  that  my  instructions  at  this 
moment,  as  I  think,  fail  me. 

"  If  you  suppose  any  of  the  sentiments  of  this,  or  my  preceding, 
note,  susceptible  of  being  moulded  by  me  into  a  form  promising 
to  achieve  the  object  proposed  in  your  note  of  the  20'?",  or  make 
any  useful  approximation  to  it,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  in- 
to consideration  whatever  suggestions  you  may  favor  me  with, 
towards  this  end,  either  immediately  in  writing,  or  in  the  more 
unreserved  intercourse  of  conversation  when  you  return  to  town, 
being  in  this  respect  altogether  at  your  disposal. 

"I  will,  for  the  present,  only  add  that  could  His  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment see  fit  to  consider  the  time  now  arrived  for  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  States 
by  Great  Britain,  it  is  my  unequivocal  belief,  entertained  not  on 
light  grounds,  that  it  would  accelerate  the  steps  of  my  government 
in  a  course  of  policy  intimated  as  being  common  to  this  govern- 
ment, for  the  welfare  of  those  states.  It  would  also  naturally 
place  7ne  in  a  new  position  in  my  further  conferences  with  you, 
upon  this  interesting  subject." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams:  "No.  326.  London,  August  28, 
1823.  (Rec'd  9th  October.)  Sir, — Since  my  last  despatch,  I 
have  received  a  second  confidential  note  from  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
at  Liverpool,  the  23'?,  a  copy  of  which  and  of  my  answer,  dated 
yesterday,  are  enclosed.  The  subject  of  our  correspondence 
being,  as  appears  to  me,  of  deep  interest,  I  think  proper  to 
apprize  you  of  it    from    step  to    step,    without   waiting    for   the 
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further  developments  to  which  it  may  possibly  lead.  I  hence 
hope  that  this  communication  will  be  in  time  to  accompany  my 
last,  in  the  packet  ship  that  will  leave  Liverpool  on  the  first  of 
September. 

"  Mr.  Canning  having  now  distinctly  informed  me,  that  he 
has  received  notice  of  measures  being  in  projection  by  the 
powers  of  Europe  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America,  as 
soon  as  the  French  succeed  in  their  military  movements  in  Spain, 
— which  it  would  seem  they  expect  soon  to  do, —  I  cannot  avoid 
seeing  this  subject  under  the  complications  to  which  Mr.  Canning 
alludes. 

"  My  first  object  will  be,  to  urge  upon  this  government  the  ob- 
vious expediency  of  an  immediate  and  unreserved  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  states. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  my  note  to  Mr.  Canning  of  yesterday,  that 
I  have  made  a  beginning  in  this  work,  and,  should  the  opportunity 
be  afforded  me,  it  is  my  intention  to  follow  it  up  zealously. 

"  Should  I  be  asked  by  Mr.  Canning,  whether,  if  the  recognition 
be  made  by  Great  Britain  without  more  delay,  I  am,  on  my  part, 
prepared  to  make  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  my  government 
that  it  will  not  remain  inactive  under  an  attack  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  states  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  present  deter- 
mination of  my  judgment  is,  that  I  will  make  this  declaration 
explicitly,  and  avow  it  before  the  world. 

"  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  responsibility  which  I  should,  by  such 
a  measure,  assume  upon  myself.  My  reasons  for  assuming  it,  I 
have  not,  at  present,  the  leisure  to  recount  with  the  requisite  ful- 
ness.    The  leading  ones  would  be,  in  brief,  as  follow. 

"  I.  I  may  thereby  aid  in  achieving  an  immediate  and  positive 
good  to  those  rising  states  in  our  hemisphere;  for  such  I  should 
conceive  their  recognition  at  this  juncture  by  Great  Britain,  in 
itself  to  be. 

*'  2.  Such  recognition,  co-operating  with  the  declaration  which 
this  government  has  already  in  effect  made,  that  it  will  not  look 
quietly  on  if  Spanish  America  is  attacked,  and  followed  up  by  a 
similar  (though  not  joint)  declaration  from  me  that  neither  will 
the  United  States,  would  prove  at   least   a   probable  means  of 
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warding  off  the  attack.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  this 
government,  it  appears,  is  under  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  would 
forestall  it,  and  this  without  the  recognition  by  England  being,  as 
yet,  a  part  of  his  care. 

"  3.  Should  the  issue  of  things  be  different,  and  events  not- 
withstanding arise,  threatening  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  or 
otherwise  seriously  to  commit  them,  under  such  a  declaration 
from  me,  it  would  still  remain  with  the  wisdom  of  my  government 
to  disavow  my  conduct,  as  I  should  manifestly  have  acted  without 
its  previous  warrant,  though  hoping  for  its  subsequent  sanction. 
I  would  take  to  myself  all  the  reproach,  consoled  if  not  justified 
under  the  desire  that  had  animated  me  to  render  benefits  of  great 
magnitude  to  the  cause  of  South  American  independence  and 
freedom  at  a  point  of  time,  which,  if  lost,  was  not  to  be  regained; 
and  believing  that  at  all  events,  I  should  have  rendered  some 
benefits  to  it,  in  being  instrumental  towards  accelerating  the  recog- 
nition by  Great  Britain, 

"  My  conduct  might  be  disavowed  in  any  issue  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  I  should  still  not  be  left  without  a  hope,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  see  in  it  proofs  of  good  intention,  mixed  with  a  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  great  political  interests,  not  appearing,  at 
the  moment,  to  be  indifferent  ultimately  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  themselves. 

"  The  result  of  my  reasoning  in  a  word  then,  is,  that  I  find 
myself  placed  in  a  situation  in  which,  by  deciding  and  acting 
promptly,  I  may  do  much  publick  good,  whilst  public  mischiefs 
may  be  arrested  by  the  controuling  hand  of  my  government, 
should  my  conduct  be  likely  to  draw  any  down." 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Rush:  "  Private  &  Confidential.  Storrs, 
Westmoreland,  Aug.  31,  1823.  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  answer  to  both  my  letters;  &  what- 
ever may  be  the  practical  result  of  our  confidential  communication, 
it  is  an  unmixed  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  spirit  in  which  it 
began  on  my  part,  has  been  met  so  cordially  on  yours, 

"To  a  practical  result  so  eminently  beneficial  I  see  no  obstacle; 
except  in  your  want  of  specific  powers,  &  in  the  delay  which  may 
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intervene  before  you  can  procure  them;  &  during  which  events 
may  get  before  us. 

"  Had  you  felt  yourself  authorized  to  entertain  any  formal 
proposition,  and  to  decide  upon  it,  without  reference  home,  I 
would  immediately  have  taken  measures  for  assembling  my  Col- 
leagues in  London,  upon  my  return,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to 
submit  to  you  as  the  actoi  my  government,  all  that  I  have  stated  to 
you  as  my  own  sentiments  &  theirs.  But  with  such  a  delay  in 
prospect,  I  think  I  should  hardly  be  justified  in  proposing  to  bind 
ourselves  to  anything  positively  &  unconditionally;  and  think  on 
the  other  hand  that  a  proposition  qualified  either  in  respect  to 
the  contingency  of  your  concurrence  in  it,  or  with  reference  to 
possible  change  of  circumstances,  would  want  the  decision  & 
frankness  which  I  should  wish  to  mark  our  proceeding. 

"  Not  that  I  anticipate  any  change  of  circumstances,  which 
could  vary  the  views  opened  to  you  in  my  first  letter: — nor  that, 
after  what  you  have  written  to  me  in  return,  I  apprehend  any 
essential  dissimilarity  of  views  on  the  part  of  your  government. 

"  But  we  must  not  place  ourselves  in  a  position,  in  which,  if 
called  upon  from  other  quarters  for  an  opinion,  we  cannot  give  a 
clear  and  definite  account  not  only  of  what  we  think  and  feel,  but 
of  what  we  have  done  or  are  doing,  upon  the  matter  in  question. 
To  be  able  to  say  in  answer  to  such  an  appeal,  that  the  United  States 
&  Great  Britain  concur  in  thinking  so  and  so  —  would  be  well. 
To  anticipate  any  such  appeal  by  a  voluntary  declaration  to  the 
same  effect — would  be  still  better.  But  to  have  to  say  that  we 
are  in  communication  with  the  United  States  but  have  no  conclu- 
sive understanding  with  them,  would  be  inconvenient  —  our  free 
agency  would  thus  be  fettered  with  respect  to  other  Powers  ; 
while  our  agreement  with  you  would  be  yet  unascertained. 

"  What  appears  to  me,  therefore,  the  most  advisable  is  that  you 
should  see  in  my  unofficial  communication  enough  hope  of  good 
to  warrant  you  in  requiring  Powers  &  Instructions  from  your 
Government  on  this  point,  in  addition  to  the  others  upon  which 
you  have  recently  been  instructed  &  empowered;  treating  that 
communication  not  as  a  proposition  made  to  you,  but  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  of  a  proposition  which  it  would  have  been 
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my  desire  to  make  to  you,  if  I  had  found  you  provided  with  au- 
thority to  entertain  it." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams:  "  No.  330.  London  September  8, 
1823.  (Rec'd  5  November.)  Sir, — I  yesterday  received  another 
confidential  note  from  Mr.  Canning,  dated  the  thirty-first  of  Au- 
gust, a  copy  of  w^hich  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  for 
the  President's  information. 

"  From  this  note  it  would  appear,  that  Mr.  Canning  is  not  pre- 
pared to  pledge  this  government  to  an  immediate  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  States.  I  shall  renew 
to  him  a  proposition  to  this  effect  when  we  meet;  but  should  he 
continue  to  draw  back  from  it,  I  shall  on  my  part  not  act  upon 
the  overtures  contained  in  his  first  note,  not  feeling  myself  at  lib- 
erty to  accede  to  them  in  the  name  of  my  government,  but  upon 
the  basis  of  an  equivalent.  This  equivalent  as  I  now  view  the 
subject  could  be  nothing  less  than  the  immediate  and  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  those  states,  or  some  of  them,  by  Great  Britain. 

"  I  shall  send  this  despatch  by  this  evening's  mail  to  Liverpool, 
and  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  go  in  a  ship  that  sails  on  the 
eighth,  whereby  there  will  have  been  not  a  moment's  delay  in  put- 
ting you  in  possession  of  all  the  correspondence  that  has  passed 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  me,  or  that  now  seems  likely  to  pass, 
upon  this  delicate  subject.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
its  apparent  urgency  may,  after  all,  be  lessened  by  the  turn  which 
we  may  yet  witness  in  affairs,  military  and  political,  in  Spain." 

On  September  15th,  Mr.  Rush  wrote  to  the  President  pri- 
vately : 

Richard  Rush  to  the  President:  "  London,  September  15, 
1823.  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Canning  was  to  have  returned  from  his 
country  excursion  on  the  nth  instant,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  if 
he  has  got  back.  In  the  meantime  I  am  giving  myself  up  to  in- 
vestigations which  may  the  better  prepare  me  for  taking  in  hand 
the  various  subjects  which  I  have  been  instructed  to  arrange  by 
negociation  with  this  government.  I  continue  to  feel  their  im- 
portance, and  can  only  again  promise  a  diligent  and  faithful 
attention  to  them  all. 
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"  I  shall  expect  to  receive  an  invitation  to  an  interview  from  Mr. 
Canning  very  shortly  after  he  does  return.  The  topick  of  Spanish 
American  affairs,  will  doubtless  be  resumed  in  our  conversations, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  urge  upon  him  the  immediate  and  un- 
equivocal recognition  of  those  new  states,  by  Great  Britain.  Upon 
no  other  footing  whatever  shall  I  feel  warranted  in  acceding  to 
the  proposals  he  has  made  to  me.  I  shall  continue  to  receive 
in  a  conciliatory  manner  his  further  overtures,  should  he  meditate 
any;  but  I  am  bound  to  own,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid,  at 
bottom,  some  distrust  of  the  motives  of  all  such  advances  to  me, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  by  this  government,  at  this  partic- 
ular juncture  of  the  world. 

"  As  regards  the  principles  of  traffick,  and  especially  as  regards 
the  whole  range  of  her  foreign  trade,  we  have,  it  is  true,  witnessed 
of  late  on  the  part  of  this  nation  an  approach  to  more  liberality 
than  has  governed  heretofore.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  go 
farther  in  this  policy;  a  policy  irresistibly  recommended,  and,  as 
she  will  not  scruple  herself  to  admit,  forced  upon  her,  by  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  commercial  world.  But,  as  regards 
the  principles  of  political  freedom  whether  in  relation  to  herself 
or  other  states,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  perceive  as  yet  any 
such  favorable  alteration  in  her  conduct.  Even  if  there  be  indi- 
cations of  a  coming  change  in  this  latter  line  too,  the  motives  of 
it  are  perhaps  not  all  of  a  nature  to  challenge  our  ready  confi- 
dence and  co-operation.  We  have  seen  her  wage  a  war  of  20 
years  at  a  cost  of  treasure  and  blood  incalculable,  in  support  of 
the  independence  of  other  states  (as  she  said)  when  that  inde- 
pendence was  threatened  by  a  movement  proceeding  from  the 
people  of  France.  We  have  seen  her  at  the  close  of  that  contest 
abandoning  the  great  interests  of  the  people  of  other  states,  anxious 
apparently  only  about  monarchs  and  thrones.  We  have  seen  her 
at  the  same  epoch  become  in  effect  a  member  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance; though  she  could  not  in  form,  and  continue  to  abet  its 
principles  up  to  the  attack  on  Naples.  Even  then  the  separation 
was  but  partial,  and,  true  to  her  sympathy  with  the  monarchical 
principle,  we  find  her  faith  pledged  and  her  fleets  ready  to  inter- 
pose not  on  any  new  extremity  of  wrong  or  oppression  to  the 
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people  of  Naples,  but  on  any  molestation  to  the  royal  family. 
Since  the  present  year  set  in,  she  has  proclaimed  and  until  now 
cautiously  maintained  her  neutrality  under  an  attack  by  France 
upon  the  independence  of  Spain,  as  unjust,  as  nefarious,  and  as 
cruel,  as  the  annals  of  mankind  can  recount,  this  attack  having 
been  made  upon  the  people  of  a  country,  by  a  legitimate  king, 
urged  on  by  legitimate  nobles.  It  is  thus  that  Britain  has  been 
from  the  very  beginning,  positively  or  negatively,  auxiliary  to  the 
evils  with  which  this  Alliance  under  the  mark  of  Christianity  has 
already  affected  the  old,  and  is  now  menacing  the  new  world. 
It  is  under  this  last  stretch  of  ambition  that  she  seems  about  to  be 
roused,  not,  as  we  seem  forced  to  infer  after  all  we  have  seen,  from 
any  objections  to  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  Combination,  for 
the  same  men  are  still  substantially  at  the  head  of  her  affairs;  but 
rather  from  the  apprehensions  which  are  now  probably  coming 
upon  her,  touching  her  own  influence  and  standing  through  the 
formidable  and  encroaching  career  of  these  continental  potentates. 
She  at  last  perceives  a  crisis  likely  to  come  on,  bringing  with  it 
peril  to  her  own  commercial  prospects  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  her  political  sway  in  both  hemispheres.  Hence 
probably  some  of  her  recent  and  remarkable  solicitudes.  The 
former  war  of  20  years  more  than  once  shook  her  prosperity  and 
brought  hazards  to  her  existence,  though  for  the  most  part  she 
was  surrounded  by  allies.  A  second  war  of  like  duration  with  no 
ally  for  her  in  Europe  might  not  have  a  second  field  of  Waterloo 
for  its  termination.  Such  are  the  prospective  dangers  that  possi- 
bly do  not  escape  her. 

"  The  estimate  which  I  have  formed  of  the  genius  of  this  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  of  the  characters  of  the  men  who  direct,  or 
who  influence,  all  its  operations,  would  lead  me  to  fear  that  we 
are  not  as  yet  likely  to  witness  any  very  material  changes  in  the 
part  which  Britain  has  acted  in  the  world  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
when  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been  at  stake;  the  part  which  she 
acted  in  1774  in  America,  which  she  has  since  acted  in  Europe, 
and  is  now  acting  in  Ireland.  I  shall  therefore  find  it  hard  to 
keep  from  my  mind  the  suspicion  that  the  approaches  of  her  min- 
isters to  me  at  this  portentous  juncture  for  a  concert  of  policy 
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which  they  have  not  heretofore  courted  with  the  United  States, 
are  bottomed  on  their  own  calculations.  I  wish  that  I  could  sin- 
cerely see  in  them  a  true  concern  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  these 
approaches,  if  they  give  promise  of  leading  to  good  effects.,  effects 
which  the  United  States  from  principle  and  from  policy  would 
delight  to  hail,  I  grant  that  a  dispassionate  and  friendly  ear  should 
be  turned  to  them,  and  such  shall  be  my  aim  in  the  duties  before 
me. 

"  In  exhibiting  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  opinions  which 
have  been  impressed  upon  me  during  my  publick  residence  in 
this  quarter,  I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  I  intend  they  should 
comprehend  the  imputation  of  any  sinister  motives  towards  the 
United  States,  as  peculiar  to  the  British  cabinet  as  it  is  now  com- 
posed. I  am  so  far  from  thinking  so,  that  I  believe  the  present 
cabinet  to  be  as  well  disposed  towards  us  permanently  as  any 
party  in  England,  and  at  this  moment  more  cordially  so  than  any 
other  party.  I  believe  that  if  Earl  Grey  and  his  associates  were 
to  come  into  power  tomorrow  that  we  should  not  get  better  terms, 
if  as  good,  in  our  approaching  negociation,  should  it  come  on,  as 
from  Mr.  Canning  and  his  associates.  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  of  a  cabinet  to  be  composed  of  such  men  as  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Hobhouse;  and  should  it  happen  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Lord  Liverpool  ever  became  actively  and  publickly  in 
their  ofificial  places  the  advocates  of  a  policy  more  intimate  and 
friendly  in  all  respects  towards  the  United  States  than  any  hith- 
erto adopted  (a  contingency  not  impossible,  no  matter  from  what 
motives  arising)  I  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  we  shall  in  the  end 
see  the  whigs  and  reformers  the  decided  opponents  of  such  a 
policy.  As  regards  the  beneficent  principle  of  abolishing  priva- 
teering, for  example,  1  should  little  expect  to  see  the  whigs  its 
patrons,  since  I  have  heard  Sir  James  Macintosh  denounce  it  in 
parliament  since  I  have  been  here." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams:  "  No.  331.  London  September  19, 
1823.  (Rec'd  3  Novr).  Sir, — Mr.  Secretary  Canning  returned  to 
town  about  a  week  ago,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him  yesterday 
at  the  foreign  office,  at  his  request. 
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"  He  entered  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  Spanish  America,  re- 
marking that  he  thought  it  claimed  precedence,  at  present,  over 
all  others  between  us.  Military  events  in  the  Peninsula  seemed 
every  day  to  be  drawing  nearer  to  a  crisis  in  favor  of  the  French 
arms,  and  the  political  arrangements  projected  afterwards,  would, 
there  was  good  reason  to  suppose,  be  immediately  directed  to  the 
affairs  of  the  late  colonies.  He  would  therefore  not  give  up  the 
hope,  notwithstanding  the  footing  upon  which  this  subject  ap- 
peared to  be  placed  at  the  close  of  our  recent  correspondence, 
that  I  might  yet  see  my  way  towards  a  substantial  acquiescence 
in  his  proposals.  They  were  hourly  acquiring  new  importance 
and  urgency  under  aspects  that  neither  of  our  governments  could 
be  insensible  to. 

"  Having  perceived,  since  we  had  last  been  together,  the  publi- 
cation in  the  newspapers  of  the  correspondence  between  a  portion 
of  the  merchants  of  London  and  the  foreign  office,  respecting  the 
appointment  of  consuls,  or  commercial  agents,  for  the  South 
American  States,  I  asked  Mr.  Canning  whether  I  was  to  infer 
that  this  government  was  speedily  about  to  adopt  such  a  measure, 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  saying  that  commercial 
agents  would  certainly  be  soon  appointed,  and  sent  out  to  the 
proper  ports  in  those  quarters. 

"  As  to  the  proposals  he  had  submitted  to  me,  I  said  that  I  was 
sure  that  he  would  himself  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  ground 
upon  which  I  stood.  The  United  States,  it  was  true,  would  view 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  France  and  the  Continental  Alliance 
to  re-subjugate  those  new  States,  as  a  transcendant  act  of  national 
injustice  and  indicative  of  a  progressive  and  most  alarming  ambi- 
tion. Yet,  to  join  Great  Britain  in  a  declaration  to  this  effect 
might  lay  them  open  in  some  respects  to  consequences  upon  the 
character  and  extent  of  which  it  became  my  duty  to  reflect  with 
great  caution,  before  I  made  up  my  mind  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  them.  The  value  of  the  declaration,  it  was  agreed, 
would  depend  upon  its  being  formally  made  known  to  Europe. 
Would  not  such  a  step  wear  the  appearance  of  the  United  States 
implicating  themselves  in  the  political  connexions  of  Europe  ? 
Would  it  not  be  acceding,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  the  policy  of 
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one  of  its  leading  powers  in  opposition  to  the  projects  avowed  by 
other  powers?  This  heretofore  had  been  no  part  of  the  system 
of  the  United  States.  Their  foreign  policy  had  been  essentially 
bottomed  on  the  maxim  of  keeping  peace  and  harmony  with  all 
powers,  without  offending  any.  Upon  the  institutions  as  upon 
the  dissentions  of  foreign  nations,  the  government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  might  have,  and  might  express,  their  specu- 
lative opinions;  but  it  had  been  no  part  of  their  past  conduct  to 
interfere  with  the  one,  or,  being  unmolested  themselves,  to  become 
parties  to  the  other.  In  this  broad  principle  lay  one  of  my  diffi- 
culties under  his  proposals. 

"  He  replied,  that  however  just  such  a  policy  might  have  been 
formerly,  or  might  continue  to  be  as  a  general  policy,  he  appre- 
hended that  powerful  and  controuling  circumstances  made  it  in- 
applicable on  the  present  occasion.  The  question  was  a  new  and 
a  complicated  one  in  modern  affairs.  It  was  also  to  the  full,  as 
much  American  as  European,  to  say  no  more.  It  concerned  the 
United  States  under  interests  as  immediate  and  commanding,  as 
it  did  or  could  any  of  the  States  of  Europe.  They  (the  United 
States)  were  the  first  power  established  on  that  continent,  and 
now  confessedly  the  leading  power.  They  were  connected  with 
Spanish  America  by  their  position,  as  with  Europe  by  their  rela- 
tions. They  also  stood  connected  with  these  new  states  by  politi- 
cal relations.  Was  it  possible  that  they  could  see  with  indifference 
their  fate  decided  upon  by  Europe  ?  Could  Europe  expect  this 
indifference  ?  Had  not  a  new  epoch  arrived  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  towards  Europe,  which  Europe  must 
acknowledge  ?  Were  the  great  political  and  commercial  interests 
which  hung  upon  the  destinies  of  the  new  Continent,  to  be  can- 
vassed and  adjusted  in  this  hemisphere  without  the  co-operation 
or  even  knowledge  of  the  United  States  ?  Were  they  to  be  can- 
vassed and  adjusted,  he  would  add,  without  some  proper  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain^  as  the  two 
chief  commercial  and  maritime  states  of  both  worlds  ?  He  hoped 
not,  he  would  wish  to  persuade  himself  not.  Such  was  the  tenor 
of  his  remarks. 

"  I  said  that  his  suggestions  were  not  unworthy  of  great  consid- 
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eration,  and  that  such  and  others  of  the  same  nature  would  prob- 
ably not  escape  the  attention  of  my  government.  There  might,  I 
was  aware,  be  room  for  thinking  that  the  late  formation  of  these 
new  states  would  impose  new  political  duties  upon  the  United 
States,  not  merely  as  coupled  with  the  great  cause  of  national 
justice  and  freedom,  but  as  more  closely  coupled  with  their  own 
present  and  future  interests,  and  with  the  very  existence  finally  of 
their  own  institutions.  That  I  might,  perhaps,  speaking  for  myself 
as  an  individual,  be  able  to  imagine  that  the  expression  of  a  voice 
by  the  United  States  upon  the  destinies  of  these  states,  admitting 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  usurped  a  right  to  bring  them  under 
deliberation,  would  imply  no  real  departure  from  the  principles 
that  had  heretofore  regulated  their  foreign  intercourse,  or  pledge 
them  henceforth  to  the  federative  or  political  connexions  of  the 
old  world.  If,  too,  that  voice  happened  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
voice  of  Great  Britain,  I  admitted  that  it  might  prove  but  the 
more  auspicious  to  the  common  object  which  both  nations  had  in 
view,  without  committing  either  to  any  systematick  or  ulterior 
concert.  But  I  said,  that  as  the  question  of  the  United  States 
expressing  this  voice,  and  promulgating  it  under  official  authority 
to  the  powers  of  Europe  was  one  of  novelty  as  well  as  magnitude 
in  their  history,  it  was  for  my  government  and  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide upon  it.  Concomitant  and  after-duties  of  a  grave  and  mo- 
mentous character  might  be  bound  up  in  such  a  step.  I  was 
willing  to  take  upon  myself  any  fair  responsibility  growing  out  of 
the  station  which  I  held  under  the  confidence  of  my  government. 
But  here  was  a  case  wholly  new,  and  not  seeming  to  fall  within 
the  range  of  any  of  the  contingent  or  discretionary  duties  that 
could  have  been  in  contemplation  when  I  was  clothed  with  my 
commission.  For  meeting  a  case  thus  extraordinary,  if  I  could  do 
so  at  all,  I  ought  to  have  some  justification  beyond  any  that  had 
yet  been  laid  before  me.  Such  was  my  opinion;  such  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  I  had  been  forced  to  come  after  full  and  anxious 
reflection. 

"  He  said  that  the  case  being  new  might  serve  to  account  for  my 
not  being  in  possession  of  previous  or  specifick  powers  respecting 
it,  but  that  its  very  nature  seemed  to  preclude  delay.     He  had 
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the  strongest  reasons  for  believing,  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  with  England  through  my  instrumentality,  afforded 
with  promptitude,  would  ward  off  altogether  the  meditated  juris- 
diction of  the  European  powers  over  the  affairs  of  the  new  world. 
Delay  this  co-operation  until  I  could  receive  specifiick  powers,  and 
the  day  might  go  by;  the  progress  of  events  was  rapid;  the  evil 
might  come  on.     A  portion  of  it  might  and  probably  would  be 
consummated,  and  if  Great  Britain  could  by  herself  afterwards 
arrest  it,  there  was  at  least  more  of  uncertainty  in  this,  besides 
that  preventive  measures  were  always,  whether  on  the  score  of 
humanity  or  efficacy,  preferable  to  those  that  were  remedial.    Why 
then   should  the   United  States,  whose  institutions  always,    and 
whose  policy  in  this  instance,  approximated  them  so  much  more 
closely  to  Great  Britain  than  to  any  other  power  in  Europe,  hesi- 
tate to  act  with  her  to  promote  a  common  object  approved  alike 
by  both  ?     To  this  effect  did  he  express  himself,  amplifying  his 
ideas  of  which  I  present  but  the  substance  and  outline.     He  fin- 
ished by  saying,  that  his  station  and  duties  as  the  organ  of  this 
government  would  oblige  him  to  call  upon  me  in  another  way,  if 
I  continued  to  feel  unable  to  assent  to  his  past  proposals;  for, 
said  he,  '  if  a  congress  be  in  fact  assembled  on  the  affairs  of  Span- 
ish America,  I  shall  ask  that  you,  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  this  Court,  be  invited  to  attend  it.     If  you  are 
not  invited,  I  shall  reserve  t©  myself  the  option  of  determining 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain  will  send  a  representative  to  it.     If 
you  are  invited  and  refuse  to  go,  I  shall  still  reserve  to  myself  the 
same  option.     Hence  you  see  the  complication  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject; hence  you  see  how  essential  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  left  out  of  view,  if 
Europe   determined  to  take  cognizance  of  the  subject.'     These 
last  declarations  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon  me, 
and  I  give  them  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  own  words. 

"The  complication  of  the  subject,  said  I,  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion, may  be  cured  at  once,  and  by  Great  Britain.  Let  Great 
Britain  immediately  and  unequivocally  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  States.  This  will  put  an  end  to  all  difficulty. 
The  moment  is  auspicious,  everything  invites    to    the    measure, 
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justice,  expediency,  humanity;  the  repose  of  the  world,  the  cause 
of  national  independence,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both 
hemispheres.  Let  Britain  but  adopt  this  measure  —  so  just  in 
itself,  so  recommended  by  the  point  of  time  before  us  —  and  the 
cause  of  all  Spanish  America  triumphs.  The  European  Con- 
gress may  meet  afterwards,  if  it  sees  fit! 

"  He  stated  that  such  a  measure  was  open  to  objection,  but 
asked  if  he  was  to  understand  that  it  would  make  any  difference 
in  my  powers  or  conduct. 

**  I  replied,  The  greatest  difference.  I  had  frankly  told  him 
that  I  had  no  powers  that  would  cover  my  consent  to  his  pro- 
posals in  the  shape  that  he  had  first  made  them  to  me.  I  would 
as  frankly  say,  that  I  had  no  specifick  powers  to  consent  to  them 
coupled  with  the  fact  of  this  government  acknowledging  at  once 
the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  But,  this  being  done,  I 
would  stand  upon  my  general  powers.  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  under  their  warrant,  I  would  put  forth  with  Great 
Britain  the  declaration  to  which  he  had  invited  me;  that  I  would 
do  so  in  the  name  of  my  government,  and  consent  to  its  being 
promulgated,  with  all  the  present  validity  that  I  could  give  it,  to 
the  world.  I  had  carefully  examined  all  my  instructions  for  years 
past  bearing  either  directly  or  remotely  on  the  great  cause  of 
these  states.  I  saw  in  them  all,  so  steady  and  so  strong  a  desire 
for  the  firm  establishment  of  their  freedom  and  independence;  I 
saw,  too,  sometimes  in  their  letter  and  always  in  their  spirit,  so 
concurrent  a  desire  to  see  their  independence  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain,  that  I  would  not  scruple,  on  seeing  the  latter  event 
brought  about,  to  lend  my  official  name,  as  far  as  it  could  go,  to 
the  course  which  he  had  proposed,  and  count  upon  my  govern- 
ment stamping  with  its  subsequent  sanction  the  part  which  I 
acted.  If  I  could  be  in  any  degree  instrumental  towards  accel- 
erating this  acknowledgment,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  achieved  a 
great  and  positive  good.  Upon  British  recognition  hung,  not  in- 
deed the  final,  but  perhaps  in  an  eminent  degree  the  present 
tranquility  and  happiness  of  those  states.  Their  final  safety  was 
not,  as  I  believed,  at  the  mercy  of  European  dictation;  but  we 
could  not  disguise   that  it  might   prolong   their   sufferings,  and 
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throw  fresh  clouds  over  all  their  prospects.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  I  expressed  myself,  displaying  to  him  with  entire  candour 
my  feelings  and  determinations,  as  well  as  the  precise  ground 
upon  which  the  steps  that  I  took,  whatever  they  might  be,  would 
rest. 

"  He  said  that  among  the  objections  to  recognizing  at  present, 
was  still  that  of  the  uncertain  condition,  internally,  of  these  new 
States,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  of  them.  He  had,  for  example 
sent  an  agent  in  January  last  to  Mexico,  supposing  that  Iturbide 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs;  but  by  the  time  he  had  arrived,  a  fresh 
revolution  had  set  up  fresh  representatives  of  the  executive 
power.  The  same  internal  vicissitudes  were  to  be  remarked  in 
others  of  these  communities,  more  to  the  south. 

"  Another  objection,  he  said,  was  started  by  the  circumstances  of 
this  very  Colombian  loan,  which  had  created  so  much  agitation 
on  the  stock  exchange  of  London  for  a  twelvemonth  past.  It 
was  true,  that  as  this  subject  actually  stood,  the  British  govern- 
ment owed  no  obligation  to  those  British  subjects  who  had  em- 
barked their  money  in  an  adventure  of  the  safety  of  which  they 
had  themselves  chosen  to  be  the  judges.  But  suppose  the  recog- 
nition to  have  been  made  by  Great  Britain  some  time  ago,  as  was 
wished,  and  the  loan  to  have  followed,  would  not  the  duty  of 
countenance  and  protection  have  attached,  and  might  not  this 
serve  to  portray  the  hazards  of  coming  too  hastily  into  relations 
with  distant  states  whose  credit  or  whose  means,  in  their  dealings 
with  the  subjects  of  other  nations,  did  not  as  yet  appear  to  rest  on 
any  sure  or  adequate  foundations  ? 

"  Respecting  the  latter  topick,  I  replied,  that  it  was  beyond  my 
competence  to  disentangle  all  its  details.  All  I  could  say  was 
that  the  government  of  Colombia  as  far  as  I  was  informed  had 
fallen  into  no  departure  from  good  faith  in  the  transaction,  and 
it  yet  remained  to  be  known  whether  it  would  not  in  the  end  give 
satisfaction  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  But,  far  from  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  recognizing,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  inci- 
dent fairly  led  to  different  conclusions;  for  had  Colombia  at  the 
period  of  the  loan  been  admitted  to  regular  relations  with  this 
government,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  powers  of  her  diplo- 
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matick  agents  would  have  been  open  to  other  examinations  than 
they  appear  to  have  received,  and  the  whole  transaction  thus  been 
freed  from  the  subsequent  embarrassments  which  surrounded  it. 

"  As  to  internal  vicissitudes,  I  remarked  that  the  dilemma  thence 
arising  was  not  greater  than  had  been  witnessed  in  France  from 
time  to  time  during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  than  had 
been  seen  in  Naples  since,  or  than  was  experienced  by  Britain 
herself  in  her  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Had  we  not  seen  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  royal  gov- 
ernments, and  constitutional  governments,  regencies,  succeeding 
each  other  almost  day  by  day  in  the  oldest  countries  of  Europe, 
whose  affairs  too  were  still  as  unsettled  as  when  these  commo- 
tions began  ?  Why  then  be  surprised  at  changes  in  the  new 
world?  Besides,  these  changes  would  be  likely  to  be  largely  if 
not  entirely  checked  by  the  fact  of  the  new  states  being  recog- 
nized by  Europe.  This  would  give  stability  to  their  institutions, 
and,  by  breaking  down  the  hopes  of  the  discontented  and  the  fac- 
tions amongst  themselves,  become  the  sure  guarantees  of  their 
greater  internal  prosperity  and  repose.  What  proofs  had  they  not 
given  of  military  power?  What  proofs  were  they  not  giving  of 
political  wisdom  ?  Look  at  Buenos  Ayres,  that  as  long  ago  as  1807 
could  repulse  the  well-appointed  legions  of  Britain  herself.  Look 
at  Colombia, — She  was  at  this  moment  at  one  and  the  same  time 
laying  the  ground  work  of  a  confederacy  for  all  Spanish  America, 
and  by  her  auxiliary  veterans  marched  into  Peru  upholding  the 
cause  of  emancipation  upon  that  shore.  Everything  attested  the 
reality  of  that  emancipation.  It  was  irrevocable.  Spain  might 
go  on  with  her  languid  efforts  and  protract,  through  her  delusion, 
the  miseries  of  war.  But  over  Spanish  American  independence 
she  had  no  longer  any  controul — Europe  had  no  controul.  It  was  a 
question  forever  settled.  It  would  soon  be  seen  by  Britain,  that 
the  United  States,  in  their  proposals  for  adjusting,  with  Russia, 
the  respective  pretensions  of  the  three  powers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Pacific,  were  forced  to  take  for  granted  the  independence  of 
all  the  late  colonies  of  Spain  on  that  continent,  as  the  inevitable 
basis  of  all  just  and  practical  negociation.  Their  independence 
was,  in  fine,  the  new  political  element  of  modern  times  and  must 
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henceforth  pervade  the  political  arrangements  of  both  worlds. 
Why  then  should  Britain  longer  forbear  to  acknowledge  this 
independence?  She  had  already  done  so  in  effect;  why  should 
she  not  in  form  ?  She  had,  by  her  solemn  statutes,  made  her 
trade  with  those  new  states  lawful;  she  had  stood  ready  to  sup- 
port that  trade  with  her  squadrons;  she  was  on  the  eve  of  sending 
out  commercial  agents  to  reside  in  some  or  all  of  them,  as  the 
guardians  of  British  interests;  all  this  she  had  done,  and  more. 
She  had  even  declared  in  her  State  papers,  that  the  question 
of  their  independence  was  substantially  decided  though  the  formal 
recognition  of  it  might  indeed  be  retarded,  or  be  hastened^  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  What  external  circumstances  could  be  im- 
agined more  imperious  for  hastening  this  formal  recognition  than 
the  present,  when  Spain  is  seen  to  be  doubly  incapacitated  from 
regaining  dominion  over  these  states,  and  continental  Europe 
actually  meditating  such  unwarrantable  designs  upon  them? 

"  It  was  thus  that  I  endeavoured  to  develope  what  I  suppose 
to  be  the  views  and  convictions  of  the  President  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  Our  conversation  was  prolonged  to  a  couple  of 
hours,  and,  although  informal,  was,  I  need  not  say,  of  extraordi- 
nary interest.  It  was  characterized  by  the  freedom  with  which  I 
have  reported  it.  In  condensing  it  within  the  limits  of  these 
sheets,  I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  faithfully  preserved  its  material 
points.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  any  sanguine  belief,  that  this 
government  will  be  prepared  to  yield  to  my  appeals  in  favor 
of  immediate  recognition;  but  I  am  to  have  another  interview 
with  Mr,  Canning  some  day  next  week,  or  the  week  after,  which 
he  is  yet  to  name,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  zealously 
renew  and  extend  these  appeals  as  opportunities  may  be  fitly 
afforded  me. 

"Not  knowing  what  other  topicks  might  have  been  handled  at 
our  interview  yesterday,  I  had  carried  several  of  my  papers  with 
me,  and  amongst  them  a  copy  of  your  despatch  number  seventy- 
one.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  done  so,  for  thinking  that  the 
sentiments  which  it  expresses  on  the  value  of  the  existing  and 
prospective  concord  between  the  two  countries,  were  in  unison 
with  the  spirit  of  parts  of  our  conversation,  I  did  not  scruple  to 
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read  to  him  before  we  separated  its  introductory  pages.  He  was 
alike  struck  with  their  applicability,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  so 
opportune  an  exhibition  to  him  of  these  sentiments  so  recently 
conveyed  to  me  from  the  high  source  of  my  government,  may  not 
be  without  its  uses. 

"  Should  a  congress  be  assembled  under  the  guilty  intention 
and  hope  of  crushing  South  American  freedom,  and  I  receive  an 
invitation  to  it,  I  shall  not  go,  though  the  time  for  me  to  say  so 
will  not  arrive  until  the  invitation  comes.  For,  first,  I  have  no 
warrant  from  the  President  for  such  a  step.  Next,  I  infer  from 
Mr.  Canning's  intimations,  that  Great  Britain  will  send  no  repre- 
sentative to  it,  should  the  United  States  have  none  there.  I 
should  in  this  manner,  by  my  absence,  do  more  good  than  I  pos- 
sibly could  by  my  presence.  It  is  thus  that  I  already  make  known 
my  contingent  determinations  upon  events  that  are  contingent. 

"Mr.  Canning  was  not,  as  it  appeared,  aware  until  yesterday,  that 
I  was  prepared  to  come  into  his  views,  on  condition  of  this  gov- 
ernment immediately  and  formally  recognizing  the  new  states.  I 
had  intended  that  the  concluding  sentence  of  my  note  to  him  of 
the  twenty-seventh  of  August  should  start  this  idea  to  his  mind, 
though  I  had  designedly  abstained  from  putting  it  forth  more 
openly  at  that  period  of  our  correspondence." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams  :  "  No.  334.  London  October  2. 
1823.  (Rec'd  19  Nov')  Sir, — I  had  another  interview  with  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  last  month,  at  Gloucester  Lodge, 
his  residence  a  short  distance  from  town. 

"The  immediate  motive  of  his  inviting  me  to  this  interview  was 
to  show  me  a  despatch  which  he  had  just  received  from  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  which  had  a  bearing 
upon  our  late  conferences  respecting  Spanish  America.  It  re- 
counted a  short  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  our  charge 
d'affaires  at  that  Court,  Mr.  Sheldon,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  Sir  Charles  having  taken  occasion  to  mention  to  Mr.  Sheldon 
the  projects  of  France  and  the  Alliance  upon  Spanish  America, 
Mr.  Sheldon  replied  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  aware  of  them  all,  and  disapproved  of  them.     Mr.  Canning 
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inferring  that  this  reply  of  our  charge  d'affaires  probably  rested 
upon  some  instructions  or  information  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  also  inferred  that  it  might  lend  its  aid  towards 
my  consent  to  his  proposals  of  the  20'.''  August.  He  added  that 
the  despatch  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  had  proceeded  from  no  pre- 
vious communication  whatever  from  him  (Mr,  Canning)  upon  the 
subject,  but  had  been  written  altogether  on  his  own  motion. 

"  I  replied  that  what  instructions  or  information  the  Legation  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris  might  have  received  upon  this  subject, 
I  could  not  undertake  to  say  with  confidence  ;  but  that  I  scarcely 
believed  any  had  reached  it,  which  were  not  common  to  me. 
That  certainly  I  had  none,  other  than  those  general  instructions 
which  I  had  already  mentioned  to  him,  evidently  never  framed 
to  meet  the  precise  crisis  which  he  supposed  to  be  at  hand  re- 
specting Spanish  America,  but  under  the  comprehensive  spirit 
of  which  I  was  nevertheless  willing  to  go  forward  with  him  in  his 
proposals  upon  the  terms  I  had  stated,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
crisis. 

"  He  now  declared  that  this  government  felt  great  embarrass- 
ments as  regarded  the  immediate  recognition  of  these  new  states, 
embarrassments  which  had  not  been  common  to  the  United 
States,  and  asked  whether  I  could  not  give  my  assent  to  his  pro- 
posals on  a  promise  by  Great  Britain  of  future  acknowledgment. 
To  this  intimation  I  gave  an  immediate  and  unequivocal  refusal. 
Further  conversation  passed  between  us  though  chiefly  of  a 
desultory  nature,  (it  shall  be  reported  at  a  future  time,)  and  the 
conference  ended  by  his  saying  that  he  would  invite  me  to  another 
interview  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

"  Having  waited  until  now  without  yet  hearing  from  him,  I 
have  concluded  to  write  you  thus  much  of  what  passed  on  the 
zd'.""  without  more  delay.  It  does  not  fall  within  any  of  my  inten- 
tions to  accede  to  Mr.  Canning's  overtures  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
previous  and  explicit  acknowldgement  of  the  new  states  by  this 
government  in  manner  as  formal  and  ample  in  all  respects  as  was 
done  by  the  United  States,  whose  act  of  acknowledgment  will  be 
the  example  upon  which  I  shall  stand.  Even  then,  the  guarded 
manner  in  which  alone  my  consent  will  be  given  when  I  come  to 
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use  the  name  of  my  government,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  free 
the  step  from  all  serious  exception  on  my  part,  should  I  finally 
take  it. 

"  I  cannot  be  unaware,  that  in  this  whole  transaction  the  British 
cabinet  are  striving  for  their  own  ends;  yet  if  these  ends  promise 
in  this  instance  to  be  also  auspicious  to  the  safety  and  independ- 
ence of  all  Spanish  America,  I  persuade  myself  that  we  cannot 
look  upon  them  but  with  approbation.  England  it  is  true  has 
given  her  countenance,  and  still  does,  to  all  the  evils  with  which 
the  holy  Alliance  have  afflicted  Europe  ;  but  if  she  at  length  has 
determined  to  stay  the  career  of  their  formidable  and  despotick 
ambition  in  the  other  hemisphere,  the  United  States  seem  to  owe 
it  to  all  the  policy  and  to  all  the  principles  of  their  system,  to  hail 
the  effects  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  her  conduct. 

"  Mr.  Canning  at  the  close  of  the  above  interview,  expressed  his 
desire,  that  in  informing  my  government  of  his  communications  to 
me,  I  would  treat  them  as  entirely  confidential,  as  well  the  verbal 
as  the  written;  the  more  so  if  no  act  resulted  from  them.  That 
no  act  will  result  from  them  is  my  present  belief." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams:  "No.  336.  London,  October  10, 
1823.  (Rec'd  19  Nov.)  Sir, —  At  the  conference  with  Mr. 
Canning  the  day  before  yesterday  on  the  business  of  the  negocia- 
tion],  he  said  nothing  of  Spanish  American  affairs,  except  barely 
to  remark  at  parting,  that  he  should  send  off  consuls  to  the  new 
states  very  soon,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  this  month.  I  asked 
whether  Co7isiils  or  commercial  agents.  He  said  he  believed  they 
might  as  well  be  called  by  the  former  name,  as  they  would  be  in- 
vested with  the  powers  and  charged  with  the  duties  that  belonged 
to  the  consular  office.  I  asked  if  they  would  be  received  in  that 
capacity  by  governments  between  which  and  Great  Britain  no 
political  or  diplomatic  relations  had  yet  been  formed.  He  said^ 
that  this  he  did  not  know  with  any  certainty;  he  rather  supposed 
that  they  would  be  received. 

*'  I  saw  him  again  at  the  foreign  office  yesterday,  and  he  said 
not  one  single  word  relative  to  South  America,  although  the  occa- 
sion was  altogether  favorable  for  resuming  the  topick,  had  he 
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been  disposed  to  resume  it.  I  therefore  consider  that  all  further 
discussion  between  us  in  relation  to  it  is  now  at  an  end.  I  had 
myself  regarded  the  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  as  essen- 
tially changed  by  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  convention  of  the 
4th.  of  July  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Commissioners  from 
Spain;  and  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  remnant  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Colombia  under  Morales  on  the  third  of  August, 
both  which  pieces  of  intelligence  have  reached  England  since 
the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  the  date  of  my  last  conference 
with  Mr.  Canning  on  the  South  American  subject. 

"  The  termination  of  the  discussion  between  us  may  be  thought 
somewhat  sudden,  not  to  say  abrupt,  considering  how  zealously 
as  well  as  spontaneously  it  was  started  on  his  side.  As  I  did  not 
commence  it,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  revive  it.  If  I  had  actually 
acceded  to  his  proposals,  I  should  have  endeavored  to  have 
placed  my  conduct  in  a  satisfactory  light  before  the  President. 
The  motives  of  it  would  not,  I  flatter  myself,  have  been  disap- 
proved. But  as  the  whole  subject  is  now  before  my  government, 
and  as  I  shall  do  nothing  further  in  it  without  instructions,  I 
should  deem  it  out  of  place  to  travel  into  any  new  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  a  step  not  in  fact  taken. 

"  Mr.  Canning  not  having  acceded  to  my  proposal,  nor  I  to  his, 
we  stand  as  we  were  before  his  first  advance  to  me,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  light  which  the  intervening  discussion  may  be 
supposed  to  have  she,d  upon  the  dispositions  and  policy  of  Eng- 
land in  this  important  matter.     ..." 

"  In  the  conference  with  Mr.  Canning  at  Gloucester  Lodge  on 
the  26th.  of  last  month,  he  informed  me  that  this  government  had 
sent  out  three  commissioners  to  Mexico  with  objects  such  as  I 
have  already  stated  in  a  former  communication  to  you.  Should 
the  course  and  progress  of  events  after  their  arrival  in  Mexico, 
render  recognition  by  Great  Britain  advisable,  one  of  these  com- 
missioners was  furnished,  he  said,  with  contingent  credentials  to 
be  minister,  another  would  be  constituted  secretary  of  legation, 
and  the  third  consul.  He  also  said  that  these  appointments,  as 
well  as  those  of  commercial  agents  or  consuls,  whichsoever  they 
might  be,  to  go  to  the  new  states  generally,  would  probably  have 
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the  effect  of  inviting  in  the  end  further  approaches  from  them  all, 
to  an  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  which  approaches,  should 
they  be  made,  might  be  met  by  Great  Britain,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    .     .     ." 

For  Mr.  Adams's  account  of  his  communications  with  Baron 
Tuyll  of  October  i6th,  see  Mr.  Ford's  paper,  p.  394.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  of  the  Baron's  official  note  that  the  Russian 
government  had  determined  to  receive  no  agent  from  the  South 
American  States,  written  and  received  the  day  of  the  interview. 
The  correspondence  between  Baron  Tuyll  and  Count  Nesselrode, 
referred  to  in  this  interview,  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Ford  in  its  origi- 
nal language  : 

The  Baron  de  Tuyll  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  "  Wash- 
ington ^*^  October  1823.  Sir, — The  Emperor,  my  August  Mas- 
ter, having  been  informed  that  the  Republican  Administration  of 
Colombia  had  appointed  diplomatic  agents  near  the  different 
European  Courts  and  that  the  General  of  Division,  Devereux, 
had  received  a  similar  destination  for  St.  Petersburg,  His  Impe- 
rial Majesty  enjoined  his  ministry  to  inform  me,  that,  faithful  to 
the  political  principles,  which  he  pursues  in  common  with  his 
allies,  he  can  not  in  any  case  receive  near  him  any  agent  what- 
ever, either  of  the  administration  of  Colombia,  or  of  any  of  the 
other  Governments  de  facto,  which  owe  their  existence  to  events, 
of  which  the  new  world  has  been  for  some  years  the  theatre. 

"  As  it  is  prescribed  to  me  not  to  suffer  the  least  doubt  to  exist 
of  the  intentions  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  in  this  respect,  I  have 
thought  it  ray  duty,  Sir,  to  bring  this  determination  to  your  know- 
ledge and  I  seize  this  occasion  to  repeat  to  you  the  assurance  of 
the  high  consideration  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant. — Tuyll." 

On  October  22d,  Mr.  Rush  wrote  privately  to  the  President: 
"  The  Spanish  American  topick  has  been  dropped  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Not  another  word  has  he 
said  to  me  on  it  since  the  26'?'  of  last  month,  at  the  interview  at 
Gloucester  Lodge,  which  I  have  described  in  my  despatches  to 
the  department,  and  he  has  now  gone  out  of  town  to  spend  the 
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remainder  of  this,  and  part  of  the  next  month.  I  shall  not  renew 
the  topick,  and  should  he,  which  I  do  not  expect,  I  shall  decline 
going  into  it  again,  saying  that  I  must  now  wait  until  I  hear  from 
my  government.  Of  European  affairs  since  the  fall  of  Cadiz,  I 
know  nothing  and  shall  probably  hear  nothing  from  this  Govern- 
ment, unless  it  may  propose  to  itself  the  accomplishment  of  any 
fresh  objects  through  my  means.  With  the  diplomatic  corps  1 
am  at  present  in  as  little  communication.  To  not  one  of  them  (I 
mean  of  the  European  Corps)  have  I  said  a  word  of  Mr.  Canning's 
late  advances  to  me  respecting  South  America." 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  James  Monroe:  "  Monticello,  Oct. 
24,  '23.  Dear  Sir, — The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you 
have  sent  me,  is  the  most  momentous  which  has  been  ever  offered 
to  my  contemplation  since  that  of  Independance.  That  made  us  a 
nation.  This  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which  we 
are  to  steer  thro'  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us,  and  never 
could  we  embark  on  it  under  circumstances  more  auspicious.  Our 
first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle  our- 
selves in  the  broils  of  Europe,  our  second  never  to  suffer  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  Cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and 
South  has  a  state  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe, 
and  peculiarly  her  own.  She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of 
her  own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last 
is  laboring  to  become  the  domicile  of  despotism  our  endeavor 
should  surely  be  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom.  One 
nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  this  pursuit;  she  now  offers 
to  lead,  aid,  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her  proposi- 
tion, we  detach  her  from  the  band  of  despots,  bring  her  mighty 
weight  into  the  scale  of  free  government  and  emancipate  a  conti- 
nent at  one  stroke  which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  doubt 
and  difficulty.  Great  Britain  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the 
most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all,  on  earth;  and  with  her  on  our  side 
we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With  her  then  we  should  the 
most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing  would 
tend  more  to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more, 
side  by  side,  in  the  same  cause.  Not  that  I  would  purchase  even 
her  amity  at  the  price  of  taking  part  in  her  wars.     But  the  war  in 
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which  the  present  proposition  might  engage  us,  should  that  be  its 
consequence,  is  not  her  war,  but  ours.  It's  object  is  to  introduce 
and  establish  the  American  system,  of  keeping  out  of  our  land  all 
foreign  powers,  of  never  permitting  those  of  Europe  to  intermed- 
dle with  the  affairs  of  our  nations.  It  is  to  maintain  our  own 
principle,  not  to  depart  from  it,  and  if,  to  facilitate  this,  we  can 
effect  a  division  in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and  draw 
over  to  our  side  it's  most  powerful  member,  surely  we  should  do 
it.  But  I  am  clearly  of  Mr.  Canning's  opinion  that  it  will  prevent, 
instead  of  provoking  war.  With  Great  Britain  withdrawn  from 
their  scale  and  shifted  into  that  of  our  two  continents,  all  Europe 
combined  would  not  undertake  such  a  war.  For  how  would  they 
propose  to  get  at  either  enemy  without  superior  fleets  ?  Nor  is 
the  occasion  to  be  slighted  which  this  proposition  offers  of  declar- 
ing our  Protest  against  the  atrocious  violations  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  so  flagitiously  begun  by  Buonaparte,  and  now  continued 
by  the  equally  lawless  alliance,  calling  itself  Holy. 

"  But  we  have  first  to  ask  ourselves  a  question.  Do  we  wish  to 
acquire  to  our  own  confederacy  any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  ?  I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  ,Cuba 
as  the  most  interesting  addition  which  could  ever  be  made  to  our 
system  of  states.  The  controul  which,  with  Florida  point,  this 
island  would  give  us  over  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries, 
and  the  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those  whose  waters 
flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  political  well-being 
—  yet,  as  I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never  be  obtained,  even  with 
her  own  consent,  but  by  war;  and  it's  independance,  which  is  our 
second  interest,  (and  especially  it's  independance  of  England) 
can  be  secured  without  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  my 
first  wish  to  future  chances,  and  accepting  it's  independance  with 
peace,  and  the  friendship  of  England,  rather  than  it's  association 
at  the  expence  of  war  &  her  enmity. 

"I  could  honestly  therefore  join  in  the  declaration  proposed 
that  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition  of  any  of  those  possessions, 
that  we  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable  arrangement 
between  them  and  the  mother  country,  but  that  we  will  oppose, 
with  all  our  means,  the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power, 
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as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and 
most  especially  their  transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession, 
or  acquisition  in  any  other  way. 

"  I  should  think  it  therefore  advisable  that  the  Executive 
should  encourage  the  British  Government  to  a  continuance  in  the 
dispositions  expressed  in  these  letters,  by  an  assurance  of  his  con- 
currence with  them  as  far  as  his  authority  goes,  and  that  as  it  may 
lead  to  war,  the  declaration  of  which  requires  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  case  shall  be  laid  before  them  for  consideration  at  their  first 
meeting,  and  under  the  reasonable  aspect  in  which  it  is  seen  by 
himself. 

"  I  have  been  so  long  weaned  from  political  subjects,  and  have 
so  long  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  them,  that  I  am  sensible  I 
am  not  qualified  to  offer  opinions  on  them  worthy  of  any  attention, 
but  the  question  now  proposed  involves  consequences  so  lasting, 
and  effects  so  decisive  of  our  future  destinies,  as  to  rekindle  all 
the  interest  I  have  heretofore  felt  on  such  occasions,  and  induce 
me  to  the  hazard  of  opinions,  which  will  prove  only  my  wish  to 
contribute  still  my  mite  towards  anything  which  may  be  useful  to 
our  country.  And  praying  you  to  accept  it  at  only  what  it  is 
worth,  I  add  the  assurance  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  friend- 
ship and  respect." 

In  forwarding  Monroe's  letter,  with  its  enclosures,  to  Madison, 
Jefferson  wrote  :  "  I  forward  you  two  most  important  letters  sent 
to  me  by  the  President  and  add  his  letter  to  me  by  which  you  will 
perceive  his  prima  facie  views.  This  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
turn to  me,  and  forward  the  others  to  him.  I  have  received 
Trumbull's  print  of  the  Dectn  of  Independance,  &  turning  to  his 
letter  am  able  to  inform  you  more  certainly  than  I  could  by 
memory  that  the  print  costs  20.  D.  &  the  frame  &  glass  12.  D. 
say  32.  D.  in  all.  To  answer  your  question,  Pythagoras  has  the 
reputation  of  having  first  taught  the  true  position  of  the  sun  in 
the  center  of  our  system  &  the  revolution  of  the  planets  around 
it.  His  doctrine,  after  a  long  eclipse,  was  restored  by  Copernicus, 
and  hence  it  is  called  either  the  Pythagorean  or  Copernican  system. 
Health  and  affectionate  salutations  to  Mrs  Madison  and  yourself. 

"  MONTICELLO,  Oct.   24,  '23." 
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James  Madison  to  James  Monroe:  "  Montpellier,  Oc^  30, 
1823.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  rec'*  from  M' Jefferson  your  letter  to 
him,  with  the  correspondence  between  Mf  Canning  &  M^  Rush, 
sent  for  his  and  my  perusal,  and  our  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  it. 

"  From  the  disclosures  of  M-  Canning  it  appears  as  was  other- 
wise to  be  inferred,  that  the  success  of  France  ag^'  Spain  would 
be  followed  by  attempts  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  reduce  the  revo- 
lutionized colonies  of  the  latter  to  their  former  dependence. 

"The  professions  we  have  made  to  these  neighbours,  our  sym- 
pathy with  their  Liberties  &  Independence,  the  deep  interests  we 
have  in  the  most  friendly  relations  with  them,  and  the  conse- 
quences threatened  by  a  command  of  their  resources  by  the  great 
powers  confederated  ag^'  the  Rights  &  Reforms  of  which  we  have 
given  so  conspicuous  &  persuasive  an  example,  all  unite  in  calling 
for  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  meditated  crusade.  It  is  particularly 
fortunate  that  the  policy  of  G  Britain  tho'  guided  by  calculations 
different  from  ours,  has  presented  a  co-operation  for  an  object  the 
same  with  ours.  With  that  co-operation  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  with  it  the  best  reliance  on  success 
to  our  just  &  laudable  views.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  back- 
wardness therefore,  1  think,  in  meeting  her  in  the  way  she  has 
proposed  ;  keeping  in  view  of  course  the  spirit  &  forms  of  the 
Constitution  in  every  step  taken  in  the  road  to  war  which  must  be 
the  last  step,  if  those  short  of  war  should  be  without  avail. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr  Canning's  proposal  tho'  made 
with  the  air  of  consultation  as  well  as  concert,  was  founded  on  a 
predetermination  to  take  the  course  marked  out  whatever  might 
be  the  reception  given  here  to  his  invitation.  But  this  considera- 
tion ought  not  to  divert  us  from  what  is  just  and  proper  in  itself. 
Our  co-operation  is  due  to  ourselves  &  to  the  world:  and  whilst 
it  must  ensure  success  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  force,  it 
doubles  the  chance  of  success  without  that  appeal.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  G  B  would  like  best  to  have  the  sole  merit  of  being 
the  Champion  of  her  new  friends  notwithstanding  the  greater 
difficulty  to  be  encountered,  but  for  the  dilemma  in  which  she 
would  be  placed.  She  must  in  that  case  either  leave  us  as  neu- 
trals to  extend  our  commerce  &  navigation  at  the  expence  of  hers, 
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or  make  us  Enemies  by  renewing  her  paper  blockades,  and  other 
arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  Ocean.  It  may  be  hoped  that  such 
a  dilemma  will  not  be  without  a  permanent  tendency  to  check  her 
proneness  to  unnecessary  wars. 

"  Why  the  British  Cabinet  should  have  scrupled  to  arrest  the 
calamity  it  now  apprehends,  by  applying  to  the  threats  of  France 
ag''  Spain  the  'small  effort'  which  it  scruples  not  to  employ  on 
behalf  of  Spanish  America,  is  best  known  to  itself.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  any  other  explanatron  than  that  interest  in  the  one  case  has 
more  weight  in  her  casuistry  than  principle  had  in  the  other. 

"  Will  it  not  be  honorable  to  our  country  &  possibly  not  alto- 
gether in  vain  to  invite  the  British  Gov'  to  extend  the  avowed 
disapprobation  of  the  project  ag"  the  Spanish  Colonies,  to  the 
enterprize  of  France  ag"  Spain  herself;  and  even  to  join  in  some 
declaratory  act  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks  ?  On  the  supposition 
that  no  form  could  be  given  to  the  act  clearing  it  of  a  pledge  to 
follow  it  up  by  war,  we  ought  to  compare  the  good  to  be  done, 
with  the  little  injury  to  be  apprehended  to  the  U.  S.  shielded  as 
their  interests  would  be  by  the  power  &  the  fleets  of  G.  Britain 
united  with  their  own.  These  are  questions  however  w'^''  may  re- 
quire more  information  than  I  possess,  and  more  reflection  than  I 
can  now  give  them. 

"  What  is  the  extent  of  M-  Canning's  disclaimer  to  *  the  remain- 
ing possessions  of  Spain  in  America'?  Does  it  exclude  future 
views  of  acquiring  Porto  Rico  &c.  as  well  as  Cuba  ?  It  leaves  G 
B  free  as  I  understand  it,  in  relation  to  Spanish  possessions  in 
other  Quarters  of  the  Globe. 

"  I  return  the  correspondence  of  Mf  R.  &  M.'  C.  with  assurances 
of  the  highest  respect  &  sincerest  regard." 

James  Madison  to  Thomas  Jefferson:  "  Montpellier  Nov. 
I,  1823.  D^  Sir, — I  return  the  letter  of  the  President.  The  cor- 
respondence from  abroad  has  gone  back  to  him  as  you  desired. 
I  have  expressed  to  him  my  concurrence  in  the  policy  of  meeting 
the  advances  of  the  B.  Govf  having  an  eye  to  the  forms  of  our 
Constitution  in  every  step  in  the  road  to  war.  With  the  British 
power  &  navy  combined  with  our  own  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  rest  of  the  nations  and  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Epoch 
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between  liberty  and  despotism,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  sustain 
the  former  in  this  hemisphere  at  least.  I  have  even  suggested  an 
invitation  to  the  B.  Gov'  to  join  in  applying  this  '  small  effort  for 
so  much  good  '  to  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  &  to  make 
Greece  an  object  of  some  such  favorable  attention.  Why  M' 
Canning  &  his  colleagues  did  not  sooner  interpose  ag"  the 
calamity  wh"*"  could  not  have  escaped  foresight  cannot  be  other- 
wise explained  but  by  the  different  aspect  of  the  question  when  it 
related  to  liberty  in  Spain,  and  to  the  extension  of  British  Com- 
merce to  her  former  colonies. 

"  Health  &  every  other  blessing." 

The  following  is  an  English  interpretation  '  of  this  correspond- 
ence between  these  Three  Immortals  in  American  Annals  : 

"  When  Monroe  received  from  Rush  the  U.  S.  Min.  in  London, 
the  despatches  containing  Canning's  proposals  concerning  the 
Holy  Alliance,  he  at  once  sent  them,  with  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  asking  for  their  advice.  Not  until  that  advice 
had  reached  him  did  he  write  the  paragraphs  in  accordance  with  it 
which  appear  in  his  Message.  Within  a  week  of  the  publication 
of  the  Message  he  wrote  again  to  Jefferson  two  letters,  of  which 
the  shorter  is  apparently  unknown,  but  the  longer  —  which  is  far 
more  important  —  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published  or  to 
have  obtained  the  attention  it  deserves.  Though  entirely  in 
Monroe's  handwriting  the  letter  is  undated  (though  it  must  have 
been  written  on  December  8th,  and  unsigned  owing  to  the  com- 
plications which  might  have  ensued  had  this  important  communi- 
cation from  a  President  to  an  ex-President  been  lost  by  the  courier 
who  carried  it.  It  is  endorsed  by  Jefferson  as  received  on  the  nth 
of  December.  In  its  expression  of  the  wish  to  co-operate  with 
England  as  an  American  power  against  other  intruding  Powers,  it 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  correspondence.  It  was  Jeffer- 
son's habit  to  meet  Monroe  whenever  possible  and  discuss  the 
situation  of  affairs  ;  and  when  for  any  reason  they  were  unable  to 
see  each  other,  their  letters  communicated  information  and  advice 
in  the  fullest  freedom  of  a  close  friendship. 

*  Mr.  Theodore  Andrea  Cook. 
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"As  is  shewn  in  his  Message  of  December  2  in  the  same  year  Mon- 
roe preferred  the  clear  and  decisive  line  of  policy  advocated  by  Jef- 
ferson, in  which  England  was  recognized  as  an  American  power  in 
this  matter,  and  her  co-operation  secured  by  the  United  States 
against  all  common  enemies.  Monroe's  letter  of  December  4  shows 
this  point  of  view  again.  But  it  is  in  his  letter  received,  by  Jeff,  on 
Dec.  1 1  that  Monroe  really  replies  to  the  entire  correspondence  and 
definitely  states  his  opinions  on  the  whole  subject.  This  letter 
shows  what  was  in  Monroe's  mind  when  he  defined  his  fannous 
'doctrine'  after  consulting  the  opinions  of  the  only  two  ex-Presi- 
dents then  living.  In  this  even  more  clearly  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  correspondence,  the  intention  of  the  three  greatest  Americans 
of  the  time  is  clear. 

"  From  the  letters  just  quoted  and  especially  from  that  of  De- 
cember 8th,  it  must  follow  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  meant  by 
its  writer,  with  the  concurrence  of  Madison  &  Jefferson  to  lay  down 
a  combined  policy  which  England  and  the  U.  S.  were  to  follow  on 
the  Am.  Continent  as  against  all  other  Powers,  a  policy  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  given  out  by  England  but  was  announced 
from  Washington  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  dictation  by  Eng- 
land. If  France  and  Russia  did  not  at  first  recognize  the  hand 
of  Canning  behind  the  message  of  Monroe,  they  could  not  long 
have  failed  to  realize  the  true  meaning  of  his  words  as  his  original 
intention  was  again  clearly  emphasised  when  next  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  came  into  the  view  of  practical  politicians.  For  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  relating  to  affairs  in  Central  America  defin- 
itely agrees  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  should 
have  a  preponderating  control  &  further  stipulates  that  any  canal 
cut  from  sea  to  sea  should  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  all  the  world 
and  its  neutrality  guaranteed  by  the  U.  S.  &  Great  Britain  ;  by 
these  two  together,  because  it  was  recognized  that  each  was  an 
American  Power." 

October  30th,  Daniel  Sheldon,  Jr.,  our  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 
interim  at  Paris  wrote  privately  to  Mr.  Adams.  The  latter 
through  a  copy  by  Mr.  Brent  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of 
State  laid  Mr.  Sheldon's  communication  before  the  President : 
"  Paris,  30  October,   1823,     Sir, — Soon  after   the  date  of   my 
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dispatch  of  the  18th  of  this  month,  I  was  informed  by  the  British 
Embassador  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  French  Ministers  (M, 
de  Chateaubriand  and  M.  de  Villele)  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 
American  Colonies.  He  told  me  that  his  object  had  been  to  pre- 
vent them  from  engaging  hastily  in  any  measures  relating  to  those 
Colonies,  and  that  he  had  insisted  that  whatever  measures  might 
be  taken  should  be  adopted  in  common  and  after  consultation 
among  the  powers  really  interested  in  the  question,  which  were 
England,  France,  and  the  U.  S.  alone,  the  interest  of  the  great 
Continental  Powers  of  Europe  being,  on  this  particular  point  only, 
of  a  secondary  nature.  The  French  Ministers  assured  him  that 
they  would  undertake  nothing  by  themselves,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject would  be  brought  forward  for  mutual  consideration.  In  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  the  Ministerial  paper,  of  to  day,  will  be  found 
an  article,  confirming  entirely  this  principle.  It  is  however  most 
probable  that  France  will  insist  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  and  will  reject  entirely  that  of  the  U.  S.  The 
subject  has  never  been  mentioned  to  me  in  any  way  whatever  by 
any  of  the  French  Ministers.  The  motive  for  this  course  on  their 
part  is  obvious  enough  ; — the  United  States  having  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
concur  in  or  assent  to  any  measures  not  having  that  result  for 
their  basis  ;  and  they  are  not  yet  prepared  here  to  go  that  length, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  England  would  consent  to 
any  plan  which  would  again  place  the  Colonies  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  At  all  events,  no  steps  are  likely  to  be  taken  hastily  or 
immediately  in  relation  to  those  countries  ;  and,  indeed,  the  affairs 
of  the  mother  Country  will  yet  require  for  some  time  all  the  cares 
of  this  Government.  The  Article  of  the  Journal  des  debats 
announces  that  Councils  of  moderation  have  at  last  made  some 
impression  on  the  King.  The  course  he  was  taking  alarmed  not 
only  the  Ministry,  but  the  Politicians  here  who  are  many  degrees 
higher  toned  than  the  Ministry.  Even  Russia  is  obliged  to  insist 
upon  moderation,  and  Pozzo,  who  is  gone  to  Madrid,  will  exercise 
the  influence  of  that  Power  to  soften  down  the  system  the  King  is 
disposed  to  adopt,  and  which,  from  his  untractable  nature,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  abandon." 
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Mr.  Adams  begins  with  November  7th  {Memoirs.,  vi.,  p.  177) 
the  record  of  the  Cabinet  meetings  when  the  subject  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's proposals  was  first  taken  up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Ford 
gives  in  his  paper  (pp.  378-380)  Mr.  Adams's  draft  of  his  reply  to 
the  Baron  Tuyll,  with  the  President's  suggested  changes  ;  also  the 
President's  notes  to  Mr.  Adams  at  this  time. 

The  President  returned  from  Oakhill  on  November  5th.  Under 
date  of  the  15th,  Mr.  Adams  records  in  his  Memoirs:  "I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  D.  Brent  (Chief  Clerk,  State  Department) 
saying  that  the  President  wished  to  see  me  at  the  office  at  noon. 
I  went,  and  found  him  there.  He  asked  for  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  intercourse  with  the  British  American  Colonies, 
with  a  view  to  the  particular  notice  which  he  intends  to  take  of  it 
in  the  message  ;  which  I  thought  should  have  been  only  in  general 
terms.  He  also  showed  me  two  letters  which  he  had  received  — 
one  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  23rd  October,  and  one  from  Mr.  Madison, 
of  30th  October,  giving  their  opinions  on  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Canning.  The  President  had  sent  them  the  two  dispatches  from 
R.  Rush,  of  23rd  and  28th  August,  enclosing  the  correspondence 
between  Canning  and  him,  and  requested  their  opinions  on  the 
proposals.  Mr.  Jefferson  thinks  them  more  important  than  any- 
thing that  has  happened  since  our  Revolution.  He  is  for  acced- 
ing to  the  proposals,  with  a  view  to  pledging  Great  Britain  against 
the  Holy  Allies  ;  though  he  thinks  the  Island  of  Cuba  would  be  a 
valuable  and  important  acquisition  to  our  Union.  Mr.  Madison's 
opinions  are  less  decisively  pronounced,  and  he  thinks,  as  I  do, 
that  this  movement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  impelled  more 
by  her  interest  than  by  a  principle  of  general  liberty." 

In  instructing  Mr.  Heman  Allen  November  23,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Chile  (to  which  country  he  had  been  commissioned 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  January),  Mr.  Adams  wrote: 

"  The  mission  to  which  you  have  been  appointed  is  highly  in- 
teresting, inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  those  which  were  instituted  with 
a  view  to  open  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  these  United 
States  and  the  newly  established  American  Republics  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  with  reference  to  that  course  of  events  which 
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has  dissolved  the  domination  of  Spain  upon  the  American  Conti- 
nents, has  been  well  known  to  you.  So  far  as  the  people  of  those 
extensive  regions  have  been  contending  for  independence  from 
the  thraldom  of  European  power,  and  so  far  as  their  internal  exer- 
tions have  been  directed  to  the  formation  of  constitutional  repub- 
lican governments,  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political, 
religious  and  commercial  liberty,  the  sympathies  of  this  Union 
have  invariably  cheered  them  in  their  career,  and  have  been  mani- 
fested by  a  succession  of  good  offices,  limited  only  by  that  neu- 
trality which  it  has  been  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  interest, 
to  observe. 

"  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  their  Southern 
Republics,  which  have  arisen,  and  may  hereafter  arise,  from  the 
new  conditions  which  they  have  assumed  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  are  of  a  complicated  character,  and  have  yet  to  wait 
for  much  of  their  development  from  the  progress  of  time.  Con- 
tinental Spanish  America  must  henceforth  be  considered  in  three 
different  points  of  view — First,  as  composing  together  with  the 
United  States,  a  distinct  American  portion  of  the  human  race; 
connected  with  Europe  by  a  mutual  and  independent  commercial 
intercourse;  by  common  principles  of  religious  faith  and  national 
morality;  and  by  modes  of  social  manners,  habits  and  opinions, 
in  many  important  essentials  the  same,  while,  as  essentially,  differ- 
ing from  those  of  the  two  other  quarters  of  the  globe;  but  differ- 
ing from  Europe  in  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  their 
respective  governments  are  founded.  The  basis  upon  which  all 
the  American  governments  have  arisen,  and  are  arising,  being  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people; 
while  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  Europe  consider  the  liberties  of 
nations  as  having  their  origin  in  the  will  of  kings.  Secondly, 
as  constituting  a  class  of  nations  with  a  federative  principle, 
operating  upon  themselves,  but  not  extending  to  the  United 
States;  nations  chiefly  of  Spanish  origin^  with  religious  dogmas, 
political  doctrines  and  social  usages  materially  differing  from  ours, 
and  with  interests  and  prejudices,  common  among  themselves  and 
not  felt  by  us,  though,  as  we  trust,  not  necessarily  leading  to 
collisions  with  us.      And  thirdly,  as  separate,  sovereign  States, 
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with  which  we  are  to  entertain  the  relations  of  political  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  suited  to  our  respective  interests,  and  usual 
between  independent  nations." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams:  *'  No.  346.  London,  November  26, 
1823.  (Rec'd  Feby  2,  1842.)  Sir, — I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  twenty-fourth  instant  at  the  foreign  office,  when 
he  afforded  me  some  information  on  Spanish  American  affairs 
which  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you. 

"  He  began  by  saying  that  our  conversations  on  this  subject  at 
Gloucester  Lodge  (on  the  26th  of  September)  having  led  him  to 
conclude  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  between  us,  owing 
to  the  ground  which  I  had  felt  it  necessary  to  take  respecting  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  late  colonies  by  Great  Britain,  he 
had  deemed  it  indispensable,  as  no  more  time  was  to  be  lost,  that 
Great  Britain  should  herself,  without  any  concert  with  the  United 
States,  come  to  an  explanation  with  France.  He  had  accordingly 
seen  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  the  French  Ambassador  at  this  courts 
and  stated  to  him  that  as  it  was  fit  that  the  two  courts  should  un- 
derstand each  other  distinctly  on  the  Spanish  American  question 
it  was  his  intention  to  unfold  the  views  of  Great  Britain  in  an 
official  note  to  him,  the  Prince  ;  or  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  be  communicated  to  the  French 
court;  or  in  the  form  of  an  oral  conference  with  the  Prince  him- 
self, whichever  of  these  modes  the  latter  might  indicate  as  prefera- 
ble. The  Prince  taking  some  interval  to  decide,  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  adopt  the  method  of  oral  conference,  with  the  precau- 
tion of  making  a  minute  of  the  conversation  so  that  each  govern- 
ment might  have  in  its  possession  a  record  of  what  passed,  to  be 
previously  assented  to  as  correct  on  both  sides. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  course  Mr.  Canning  held  several  confer- 
ences with  the  Prince  de  Polignac  in  the  early  part  of  October,  in 
which  each  party  unfolded  the  views  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments on  this  branch  of  publick  affairs,  and  agreed  upon  the 
written  memorandum  on  paper  which  was  to  embody  them. 

"  This  paper  Mr.  Canning  said  was  of  a  nature  which  did  not 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  offer  me  a  copy  of  it;  but  he  had  invited 
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me  to  the  foreign  office  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it  to  me,  having 
only  since  his  return  to  town  last  week  exhibited  it  to  the  Minis- 
ters of  other  powers,  and  not  yet  to  all  of  them. 

'*  He  accordingly  read  the  paper  to  me.  When  he  had  closed, 
I  said  to  him,  notwithstanding  what  had  previously  fallen  from 
him  about  not  giving  a  copy  of  it,  that  its  whole  matter  was  so 
interwoven  with  our  past  discussions  verbal  and  written  upon  the 
same  subject,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  my  government 
would  naturally  expect  a  copy,  as  the  regular  termination  of  a 
subject  the  previous  stages  of  which  it  had  been  my  special  duty 
to  make  known  to  my  government.  To  this  remark  he  replied 
that  he  would  willingly  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  that  part  of  it 
which  embodied  the  views  of  this  government;  but  that  where 
those  of  France  were  at  stake,  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  the 
same  discretion,  upon  which  footing  my  remark  was  left  without 
more  commentary. 

"  I  am  therefore  relieved  from  the  task  of  recapitulating  to  you 
the  contents  of  that  portion  of  this  paper  of  which  I  may  expect 
to  receive  a  copy.  The  points  which  chiefly  arrested  my  atten- 
tion are  new  to  me  (and  these  I  now  communicate  without  waiting 
longer  for  the  paper  itself)  were,  that  Great  Britain  declares  that 
she  will  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  first,  iti  case 
France  should  employ  force  in  aid  of  their  re- subjugation;  or, 
secondly,  in  case  Spaiti  herself^  reverting  to  her  ancient  system, 
should  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  of  Britain  with  those  colonies. 
But  it  is  not  said  what  Britain  will  do  beyond  recognizing  their 
independence,  her  ulterior  conduct  being  left  to  be  shaped,  as 
we  may  infer,  by  ulterior  events.  She  claims  a  right  to  trade 
with  the  colonies  on  the  footing  of  a  permission  given  by  Spain 
herself  %o  long  back  as  in  1810,  as  an  equivalent  for  British  me- 
diation offered  at  that  day  between  the  parent  state  and  the 
colonies.  As  regards  the  form  of  government  most  desirable  for 
the  colonies,  considered  as  independent  states,  a  preference  is 
expressed  for  monarchy,  could  it  be  practicable. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  foregoing  points,  I  recollect  nothing 
material  in  the  paper  as  regards  the  policy  or  intentions  of  Great 
Britain,  not  heretofore  made  known  in  my  own  communications 
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upon  this  subject  beginning  with  that  of  the  19th.  of  August  and 
continued  in  my  numbers  325,  326,  330,  334  and  336.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Canning  to  Sir  Cha' Stewart  of  the  31st  of  March  1823  is 
still  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

"  To  report  with  the  requisite  fidelity  the  views  of  France  from 
this  paper,  read  over  but  once  to  me,  I  might  find  an  office  more 
hazardous  from  the  fact  of  my  having  had  less  acquaintance  be- 
fore hand  with  them.  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to  do  so  with 
any  detail,  from  a  fear  that  I  might  err.  I  have  also  the  confi- 
dent hope  that  an  entire  copy  of  it,  although  not  given  to  me,  will 
get  to  your  hands  through  some  other  channel.  I  am  not  able, 
from  my  own  share,  to  discern  the  adequate  motives  for  wrapping 
it  up  in  such  secrecy,  and  have  little  doubt  but  that  even  the  pub- 
lick  journals  of  Europe  will,  before  very  long,  enlighten  us  with 
sufficient  precision  upon  all  its  contents.  The  London  journals 
of  the  present  week  have  themselves  made  a  beginning  towards 
this  end. 

"  Having  said  thus  much  I  will  proceed  in  my  endeavours  to 
state  the  main  points  of  this  paper  where  it  was  illustrative  of  the 
policy  of  France. 

"  I.  It  declares  that  France,  like  England,  regards  the  recovery 
of  the  colonies  by  Spain  as  hopeless. 

"  2.  It  expresses  the  determination  (I  think  this  was  the  very 
word)  of  France  not  to  assist  Spain  in  attempting  their  reconquest. 

"  3.  It  expresses  the  desire  of  France  to  see  the  dispute  made 
up  by  amicable  arrangements  betwen  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  colonies. 

"  4.  It  disclaims  for  France  all  idea  of  deriving  exclusive  com- 
mercial advantages  from  the  colonies,  saying  that,  like  England, 
she  only  asks  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  after  Spain. 

"  5.  It  knows  not  what  there  is  to  be  recognized  z."?,  independent 
in  the  colonies,  France  regarding  all  government  there  as  a  mock- 
ery.    The  reasoning  employed  is  to  this  effect, 

"  6,  It  labours  to  show  the  necessity  of  assembling  a  congress 
to  which  England  should  be  a  party  (which  she  declines)  to  bring 
about  the  benevolent  end  of  reclaiming  those  remote  regions  from 
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their  past  errors,  and  making  up  the  dispute  between  them  and 
the  parent  state  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  both,  as  the  policy 
worthy  of  both! 

"  These  were  the  material  points  of  the  paper,  as  I  collected 
them.  I  am  sensible  that  I  state  some  of  them  in  a  way  to  start 
further  questions  as  to  their  true  meaning,  questions  which  I 
could  myself  raise  without,  at  this  moment,  being  able  to  resolve 
them.  Whether,  amongst  other  things,  France  is  to  abstain  from 
all  kinds  of  aid  to  Spain,  {force  she  says  she  will  not  employ) 
does  not  appear  quite  clear  to  my  recollection.  The  apprehen- 
sions of  Britain,  however,  seem  to  be  fully  allayed,  at  least  for 
the  present,  on  the  score  of  French  aggrandisement  in  Spanish 
America,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  does  not  now  anticipate  any 
speedy  interruption  of  the  peace  of  Europe  from  this  cause. 
Whether  her  apprehensions  on  this  score  were  ever  real,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Canning's  advances  to  me,  or  whether  France,  from 
uneasiness  at  a  prospect  of  collision  with  Britain,  has  herself 
receded  for  a  while  from  her  ambitious  projects,  and  only  for  a 
while,  are  points  around  which  there  may  be  some  obscurity. 
The  language  which  she  now  holds  to  Britain  is  obviously  at  vari- 
ance with  that  which  her  manifestoes  breathed  when  her  troops 
entered  Spain  in  the  spring.  Her  duplicity  therefore  in  this  whole 
Peninsular  war,  from  her  memorable  avowals  respecting  the 
cordon  sanataire  to  the  present  time,  appears  to  have  been  as 
signal  as  her  ambition. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  paper  on  the  British  side,  there  is  allusion 
to  the  interest  that  the  United  States  have  in  the  question,  which 
is  met  on  the  side  of  France  by  a  declaration  that  she  does  not 
profess  to  be  acquainted  with  our  views  on  the  subject.  It  is  in 
the  part  which  relates  to  the  assembling  of  a  Congress.  I  might 
probably  have  made  myself  more  accurately  master  of  the  whole 
paper  by  recurring  in  conversation  to  a  few  of  the  passages  after 
Mr.  Canning  had  finished  reading  it  ;  but  I  was  precluded  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this  from  his  being  pressed  .  .  .  with 
another  appointment  after  he  had  closed. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  tranquilizing  professions  of  France,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sentiments  of  Russia  (if  we  may  so  infer 
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from  Pozzo  di  Borgo's  address  to  Ferdinand,  which  has  just 
come  before  the  world)  are,  that  the  Holy  Alliance  consider  them- 
selves as  still  bound  to  keep  a  superintending  eye  upon  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  throughout  all  her  dominions." 

On  November  29th,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Rush's  several  despatches  and  enclosures.  Mr.  Ford  gives, 
in  his  Monograph,  the  first  draft  by  Mr.  Adams,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's amendments.  The  final  form  of  the  Instructions  (No.  76) 
or  answer  as  officially  recorded  is  as  follows: 

"Sir, — Your  despatches  numbered  323-325-326-330-331- 
332-334  and  336,  have  been  received  ;  containing  the  reports  of 
your  conferences,  and  copies  of  your  confidential  correspondence, 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  in  relation  to  certain  proposals  made 
by  him,  tending  to  a  concert  of  principles,  with  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  South  America,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  a  combined  manifestation  of  them  to  the  world. 

"  The  whole  subject  has  received  the  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  President,  under  a  deep  impression  of  its  general  import- 
ance, a  full  conviction  of  the  high  interests  and  sacred  principles 
involved  in  it,  and  an  anxious  solicitude  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  harmony  of  opinions  and  unity  of  object,  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  Nations,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  peace 
and  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  world  obviously  depend. 

"  I  am  directed  to  express  to  you  the  President's  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  course  which  you  have  pursued  in  referring  to 
your  Government  the  proposals  contained  in  Mr.  Canning's 
private  and  confidential  letter  to  you,  of  20  August;  and  I  am 
now  to  signify  the  determination  of  the  President  concerning 
them  : —  a  determination  which  he  wishes  to  be  at  once  candid, 
explicit  and  conciliatory  ;  and  which,  being  formed  by  referring 
each  of  the  proposals  to  the  single  and  unvarying  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  as  understood  and  maintained  by  us,  will  pre- 
sent to  the  British  Government  the  whole  system  of  opinions  and 
of  purposes  of  the  American  Government  with  regard  to  South 
America. 
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"  The  first  of  the  principles  of  the  British  Government,  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Canning,  is 

" '  I.  We  conceive  the  recovery  of  the  Colonies  by  Spain  to  be 
hopeless.' 

"  In  this  we  concur. 

"  The  second  is 

"  *  2,  We  conceive  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  them,  as 
independent  States,  to  be  one  of  time  and  circumstances.' 

"  We  did  so  conceive  it,  until  with  a  due  regard  to  all  the 
rights  of  Spain,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  judgment  of  mankind,  and  of  posterity,  we  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  recovery  of  them  by  Spain  ivas  hopeless. 
Having  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  we  considered  that  the  peo- 
ple of  these  emancipated  Colonies  were  of  right  independent 
of  all  other  nations,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  so  to  acknowledge 
them.  We  did  so  acknowledge  them,  in  March,  1822;  from 
which  time  the  recognition  has  no  longer  been  a  question  to  us. 
We  are  aware  of  considerations,  just  and  proper  in  themselves, 
which  might  deter  Great  Britain  from  fixing  upon  the  same  time 
for  this  recognition,  with  us  ;  but  we  wish  to  press  it  earnestly 
upon  her  consideration,  whether  after  having  settled  the  point 
that  the  recovery  of  the  Colonies  by  Spain  was  hopeless.,  and  after 
maintaining,  at  the  Cannon's  mouth,  commercial  relations  with 
them,  incompatible  with  their  Colonial  condition,  while  subject 
to  Spain,  the  moral  obligation  does  not  necessarily  result  of 
recognizing  them  as  independent  States. 

" '  3.  We  are  however  by  no  means  disposed  to  throw  any  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  between  them  and  the 
mother  country  by  amicable  negociation.' 

"Nor  are  we  —  Recognizing  them  as  independent  States,  we 
acknowledge  them  as  possessing  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other 
acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right  do. 
Among  these,  an  arrangement  between  them  and  Spain,  by 
amicable  negociation  is  one  which,  far  from  being  disposed  to 
impede,  we  would  earnestly  desire,  and,  by  every  proper  means 
in   our   power,    endeavour   to   promote,  provided    it   should  be 
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founded  on  the  basis  of  independence.  But  recognizing  them 
as  independent  States,  we  do,  and  shall  justly  and  necessarily, 
claim  in  our  relations,  political  and  commercial,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  equal  favour  with  the  most  favoured  nation. 

" '  4.  We  aim  not  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  them 
ourselves.' 

"  '5.  We  would  not  see  any  portion  of  them  transferred  to  any 
other  Power  with  indifference.' 

"  In  both  these  positions  we  concur  —  And  we  add 

"  That  we  could  not  see  with  indifference,  any  attempt  by  one  or 
more  powers  of  Europe  to  restore  those  new  States  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  or  to  deprive  them,  in  any  manner  whatever,  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  which  they  have  acquired. 

"  With  a  view  to  this  object,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  British 
Government  take  like  ground  with  that  which  is  now  held  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  recognize  the  independence  of  the  new 
Governments.  That  measure  being  taken,  we  may  then  har- 
monize in  all  the  arrangements  and  acts  which  may  be  necessary 
for  its  accomplishment.  It  is  upon  this  ground  alone,  as  we  con- 
ceive, that  a  firm  and  determined  stand  could  now  be  jointly 
taken  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the 
Independence  of  Nations :  and  never,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
was  there  a  period  when  a  stand  so  taken  and  maintained,  would 
exhibit  to  present  and  future  ages,  a  more  glorious  example  of 
power,  animated  by  justice  and  devoted  to  the  ends  of  benefi- 
cence. On  this  basis  this  Government  is  willing  to  move  in 
concert  with  Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  specified. 

"  We  believe,  however,  that  for  the  most  effectual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object,  common  to  both  Governments,  a  perfect 
understanding  with  regard  to  it  being  established  between  them, 
it  will  be  most  advisable  that  they  should  act  separately,  each 
making  such  representations  to  the  Continental  European  Allies^ 
or  either  of  them,  as  circumstances  may  render  proper,  and  mu- 
tually communicating  to  each  other,  the  purport  of  such  repre- 
sentations, and  all  information  respecting  the  measures  and 
purposes  of  the  Allies,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  enlighten  the 
Councils  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course 
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of  policy,  and  towards  this  honourable  end,  which  will  be  common 
to  both.  Should  an  emergency  occur,  in  which  a  joint  manifesta- 
tion of  opinion,  by  the  two  Governments,  may  tend  to  influence 
the  Councils  of  the  European  Allies,  either  in  the  aspect  of  per- 
suasion or  of  admonition,  you  will  make  it  known  to  us  without 
delay,  and  we  shall  according  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  forms  prescribed  by  our  Constitution,  cheerfully 
join  in  any  Act  by  which  we  may  contribute  to  support  the  cause 
of  human  freedom,  and  the  Independence  of  the  South  American 
Nations." 

Of  the  many  interesting  letters  to  the  President  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Message,  Madison's  of  December  6th  was  the 
first.  "  I  rec'?  by  yesterday's  mail,"  he  wrote,  "your  favour  of  the 
4th,  covering  a  copy  of  the  Message  and  another  copy  under  a 
blank  cover.  It  presents  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  topics 
selected  for  it.  The  observations  on  the  foreign  ones  are  well 
moulded  for  the  occasion,  which  is  rendered  the  more  delicate 
and  serious  by  the  equivocal  indications  from  the  British  Cabinet. 
The  reserve  of  Canning,  after  his  frank  &  earnest  conversations 
with  Mr.  Rush,  is  mysterious  &  ominous.  Could  he  have 
stepped  in  advance  of  his  superiors  ?  Or,  have  they  deserted 
their  first  object  ?  Or,  have  the  allied  powers  shrunk  from  theirs  ? 
Or,  is  anything  taking  place  in  Spain  which  the  adroitness  of  the 
B.  Gov'  can  turn  ag-'  the  allies  and  in  favour  of  S.  America? 
Whatever  may  be  the  explanation.  Canning  ought  in  candour, 
after  what  had  passed  with  Mr.  Rush,  not  have  withheld  it,  and 
his  doing  so  enjoins  a  circumspect  reliance  on  our  own  Counsels 
&  energies.  One  thing  is  certain  that  the  contents  of  the 
Message  will  receive  a  very  close  attention  everywhere  &  that 
it  can  do  nothing  but  good  anywhere." 

From  John  Marshall,  Dec.  9  :  "  .  •  .  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest and  attention  the  comprehensive  view  which  you  have  taken 
of  our  affairs,  and  think  with  you  that  we  cannot  look  on  the 
present  state  of  the  world  with  indifference." 

Mr.    Canning    to    Mr,    Rush  :     "  Private   &    Confidential. 
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Gloucester  Lodge,  Dec.  13,  1823.  My  dear  Sir, — In  trans- 
mitting to  you  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of  a  Conference  be- 
tween the  French  Ambassador  and  me,  upon  the  affairs  of  Spanish 
America  (which  I  had  the  honor  to  read  to  you  yesterday)  I  am 
naturally  led  to  revert  to  what  passed  between  us  in  the  summer 
upon  that  subject. 

"  Had  you  had  it  in  your  power,  at  that  time,  to  concur  in  any 
joint  consideration  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  you  know  how 
happy  I  should  have  been  to  be  enabled  to  propose  such  a  con- 
cert. But  time  and  the  pressure  of  events  did  not  allow  of  an  in- 
definite postponement  of  a  matter,  which  was  liable,  from  day  to 
day,  to  be  brought  into  immediate  discussion  by  other  Powers. 
Our  step  was  therefore  taken,  within  a  few  weeks,  after  the  last 
interchange  of  confidential  Letters  between  us.  The  result  is 
before  you.  You  will  see  that  we  were  not  unmindful  of  your 
claim  to  be  heard  ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  neither  you  nor  we 
shall  now  have  to  lift  our  voice  against  any  of  the  designs  which 
were  apprehended  a  few  months  ago. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  feel.  Sir,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  felt  by  your 
government  that  the  confidence  which  I  individually  reposed  in 
you  is  sacred  ;  and  that  our  intercourse  in  August  not  having  led 
to  any  practical  result,  nor  become  matter  of  discussion  between 
our  respective  Governments  will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
between  two  individuals  relying  upon  each  other's  honour  &  dis- 
cretion. 

"  I  communicate  the  paper  to  you  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve 
you  from  any  difficulty  in  transmitting  it  to  your  Government." 

The  following  day  Mr.  Adams  sent  Instructions  No.  77  to  Mr, 
Rush.     They  are  as  follows: 

"  Sir, — The  instructions  contained  in  my  letter  dated  yester- 
day were  given  with  a  view  to  enable  you  to  return  an  explicit 
answer  to  the  proposals  contained  in  Mr.  Secretary  Canning's 
confidential  letter  to  you  of  the  20'!^  of  August  last.  The  object  of 
this  despatch  is  to  communicate  to  you  the  views  of  the  President 
with  regard  to  a  more  general  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  South 
America;  to  serve  for  your  government,  and  to  be  used  according 
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to  your  discretion,  in  any  further  intercourse  which  you  may  have 
with  the  British  Cabinet  on  this  subject. 

"  In  reviewing  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  discussion 
of  them  in  your  correspondence  and  conferences,  the  President 
has  with  great  satisfaction  adverted  to  them,  in  the  light  of  an 
overture  from  the  British  Government,  towards  a  confidential  con- 
cert of  opinions  and  of  operations  between  us  and  them,  with 
reference  to  the  Countries  heretofore  subject  to  Spain  in  this 
Hemisphere.  In  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  British 
Government,  as  expressed  in  the  five  positions  of  Mr.  Canning's 
letter,  we  perceive  nothing,  with  which  we  cannot  cheerfully  con- 
cur with  the  exception  of  that  which  still  considers  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Independence  of  the  Southern  Nations,  as  a  question 
of  time  and  circumstances.  Confident  as  we  are  that  the  time  is 
at  hand,  when  Great  Britain,  to  preserve  her  own  consistency 
must  come  to  this  acknowledgment,  we  are  aware  that  she  may 
perhaps  be  desirous  of  reserving  to  herself  the  whole  merit  of  it 
with  the  South-Americans,  and  that  she  may  finally  yield  more 
readily  to  the  decisive  act  of  recognition,  when  appearing  to  be 
spontaneous,  than  when  urged  upon  her  by  any  foreign  sugges- 
tion. The  point  itself  has  been  so  earnestly  pressed  in  your 
correspondence  and  conferences  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  is  so 
explicitly  stated  in  my  despatch  of  yesterday  as  indispensable,  in 
our  view  towards  a  co-operation  of  the  two  Governments,  upon 
this  important  interest,  that  the  President  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  you  should  dwell  upon  it  with  much  solicitude.  The 
objections  exhibited  by  Mr.  Canning  against  the  measure  as  stated 
particularly  in  your  despatches  are  so  feeble,  and  your  answers  to 
them  so  conclusive,  that  after  the  distinct  avowal  of  our  senti- 
ments, it  may  perhaps  best  conduce  to  the  ultimate  entire  coinci- 
dence of  purposes  between  the  two  Governments  to  leave  the 
choice  of  time  for  the  recognition,  which  Mr,  Canning  has 
reserved  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  British  Ministers 
themselves. 

"  We  receive  the  proposals  themselves,  and  all  that  has  hitherto 
passed  concerning  them  according  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Canning 
as  confidential.     As  a  first  advance  of  that  character,  which  has 
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ever  been  made  by  the  British  Government,  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  affairs  between  the  two  Nations,  we  would  meet  it  with 
cordiality,  and  with  the  true  spirit  of  confidence,  which  is  candour. 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Canning  in  reply  to  your  remark,  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  from  all  interference  in  the  complications  of  European 
Politics,  have   great  weight,  and  the  considerations  involved  in 
them,  had  already  been  subjects  of  much  deliberation  among  our- 
selves.    As  a  member  of  the  European  community  Great  Britain 
has  relations   with  all  the  other  Powers   of  Europe,   which   the 
United  States  have  not,  and  with  which  it  is  their  unaltered  deter- 
mination, not  to  interfere.     But  American  Affairs,  whether  of  the 
Northern  or  of  the  Southern  Continent  ca?i  henceforth  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  interference  of  the  United  States.     All  questions 
of  policy  relating  to  them  have  a  bearing  so  direct  upon  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States  themselves,  that  they  cannot  be 
left  at  the  disposal  of  European  Powers  animated  and  directed  ex- 
clusively by  European  principles  and  interests.     Aware   of  the 
deep  importance  of  united  ends  and  Councils,  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  in  this  emergency,  we  see  no  possible  basis  on  which  that 
harmonious  concert  of  measures  can  be  founded,  other  than  the 
general  principle  of  South-American  Independence.     So  long  as 
Great  Britain  withholds  the  recognition  of  that,  we  may,  as  we 
certainly  do,  concur  with  her  in  the  aversion  to  the  transfer  to  any 
other  power  of  any  of  the  colonies  in  this  Hemisphere,  heretofore, 
or  yet  belonging  to  Spain  ;  but  the  principles  of  that  aversion,  so 
far  as  they  are  common  to  both  parties,  resting  only  upon  a  casual 
coincidence  of  interests,  in  a  National  point  of  view  selfish  on  both 
sides,  would  be  liable  to  dissolution  by  every  change  of  phase  in 
the  aspects  of  European  politics.     So  that  Great  Britain  negotiat- 
ing at  once  with  the  European  Alliance,  and  with  us,  concerning 
America,  without  being  bound  by  any  permanent  community  of 
principle,  with  us,^  would  still  be  free  to  accommodate  her  policy 
to  any  of  those  distributions  of  power,  and  partitions  of  territory 

'  In  the  official  record  of  these  Instructions  these  words  "  with  us  "  are  inter- 
lined. Mr.  Ford's  note  at  this  point  in  his  copy  taken  from  the  Adams  Papers 
is  of  interest. 
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which  have  for  the  last  half  century  been  the  ultima  ratio  of  all 
European  political  arrangements.  While  we,  bound  to  her  by 
engagements,  commensurate  only  with  the  momentary  community 
of  our  separate  particular  interests,  and  self-excluded  from  all 
negotiation  with  the  European  Alliance,  should  still  be  liable  to 
see  European  Sovereigns  dispose  of  American  Interests,  without 
consulting  either  with  us,  or  with  any  of  the  American  Nations, 
over  whose  destinies  they  would  thus  assume  an  arbitrary  super- 
intendence and  control. 

"  It  was  stated  to  you  by  Mr.  Canning  that  in  the  event  of  a 
proposal  for  a  European  Congress,  to  determine  upon  measures 
relating  to  South  America,  he  should  propose,  that  you,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States,  should  be  invited  to  attend 
at  the  same  ;  and  that  in  the  case,  either  of  a  refusal  to  give  you 
that  invitation  or  of  your  declining  to  accept  it  if  given.  Great 
Britain  would  reserve  to  herself  the  right  of  declining  also  to  at- 
tend. The  President  approves  your  determination  not  to  attend, 
in  case  the  invitation  should  be  given  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  circumstances  under  which  we  should  deem  it  expedient  that 
a  Minister  of  the  United  States  should  be  authorized  to  attend  at 
such  a  Congress  if  the  invitation  to  that  effect  should  be  addressed 
to  this  Government  itself.  We  should  certainly  decline  attending 
unless  the  South-American  Governments  should  also  be  invited 
to  attend  by  their  Representatives,  and  as  the  Representatives  of 
Independent  Nations.  We  would  not  sanction  by  our  presence 
any  meeting  of  European  Potentates  to  dispose  of  American  Re- 
publics. We  shall  if  such  meeting  should  take  place,  with  a  view 
to  any  result  of  hostile  action,  solemnly  protest  against  it,  and 
against  all  the  melancholy  and  calamitous  consequences  which 
may  result  from  it.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  do 
the  same. 

"  It  has  been  observed  that  through  the  whole  course  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  of  the  conferences,  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
you,  he  did  not  disclose  the  specific  information  upon  which  he 
apprehended  so  immediate  an  interposition  of  the  European  Allies, 
in  the  affairs  of  South-America,  as  would  have  warranted  or  re- 
quired the  measure  which  he  proposed  to  be  taken  in  concert  with 
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you,  before  this  Government  could  be  advised  of  it.  And  this 
remark  has  drawn  the  more  attention,  upon  observing  the  appar- 
ent coolness  and  comparative  indifference,  with  which  he  treated 
the  subject  at  your  last  conferences  after  the  peculiar  earnestness 
and  solemnity  of  his  first  advances.  It  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  here,  and  would  have  afforded  more  distinct  light  for 
deliberation,  if  the  confidence  in  which  his  proposals  originated 
had  at  once  been  entire.  This  suggestion  is  now  made  with  a 
view  to  the  future  ;  and  to  manifest  the  disposition  on  our  part  to 
meet  and  return  confidence  without  reserve. 

"  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  private  concerns  having 
induced  him  to  decline  returning  to  Europe  at  this  time,  and  the 
posture  of  affairs  requiring,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  the 
immediate  renewal  of  negotiations  with  France,  Mr.  James  Brown 
has  been  appointed  to  that  Mission,  and  is  expected  very  shortly 
to  proceed  upon  it." 

"  Memorandum  of  a  conference  between  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
and  Mr.  Canning  begun  Thursday  October  9*  and  concluded 
Sunday  October  I2'^,  1823. 

"The  Prince  de  Polignac  having  announced  to  Mr.  Canning, 
that  his  Excellency  was  prepared  to  enter  with  Mr.  Canning  into 
a  frank  explanation  of  the  views  of  his  Government  respecting 
the  question  of  Spanish  America,  in  return  for  a  similar  communi- 
cation which  Mr.  Canning  had  previously  offered  to  make  to  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  on  the  part  of  the  British  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Canning  stated: — 

"  That  the  British  Cabinet  had  no  disguise  or  reservation  on 
that  subject.  That  their  opinions  and  intentions  were  substan- 
tially the  same  as  were  announced  to  the  French  Government  by 
the  despatch  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  of  the  31st  of 
March,  which  that  Ambassador  communicated  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, and  which  had  since  been  published  to  the  world. 

"  That  the  near  approach  of  a  crisis,  in  which  the  affairs  of 
Spanish  America  must  naturally  occupy  a  great  share  of  the 
attention  of  both  Powers,  made  it  desirable  that  there  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  between  them  on  any  part  of  a  subject  so 
important. 
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"  That  the  British  Government  were  of  opinion,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  Spanish  America  again  under  its  ancient  submis- 
sion to  Spain  must  be  utterly  hopeless, — that  all  negociation  for 
that  purpose  would  be  unsuccessful;  and  that  the  prolongation  or 
renewal  of  war  for  the  same  object  would  be  only  a  waste  of  hu- 
man life,  and  an  infliction  of  calamity  on  both  parties,  to  no  end. 

"That  the  British  Government  would,  however,  not  only 
abstain  from  interposing  any  obstacle,  on  their  part,  to  any 
attempt  at  negociation,  which  Spain  might  think  proper  to  make, 
but  would  aid  and  countenance  such  negociation,  provided  it  was 
founded  upon  a  basis  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  practicable; 
and  that  they  would,  in  any  case,  remain  strictly  neutral  in  the 
War  between  Spain  and  the  Colonies,  if  war  should  unhappily  be 
prolonged. 

"  But  that  the  junction  of  any  Foreign  Power  in  an  enterprize 
of  Spain  against  the  Colonies,  would  be  viewed  by  them  as  con- 
stituting an  entirely  new  question;  and  one  upon  which  they  must 
take  such  decision  as  the  Interests  of  Great  Britain  might 
require. 

"  That  the  British  Government  absolutely  disclaimed  not  only, 
any  desire  of  appropriating  to  itself  any  portion  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies,  but  any  intention  of  forming  any  connection  with  them 
beyond  those  of  amity  and  Commercial  Intercourse. 

"That  in  those  respects,  so  far  from  seeking  an  exclusive 
preference  for  its  subjects  over  those  of  Foreign  States,  it  was 
prepared  and  would  be  contented  to  see  the  Mother  Country  (by 
virtue  of  an  amicable  arrangement)  in  possession  of  that  prefer- 
ence; and  to  be  ranked  after  her,  equally  with  others,  only  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  Nation. 

"  That  completely  convinced  that  the  ancient  system  of  the 
Colonies  could  not  be  restored,  the  British  Government  could  not 
enter  into  any  stipulation  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or  to  delay 
its  Recognition  of  their  Independence. 

"  That  the  British  Government  had  no  desire  to  precipitate  that 
Recognition  so  long  as  there  was  any  reasonable  chance  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  Mother  Country,  by  which  such  a  recog- 
nition might  come  first  from  Spain. 
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"But  that  it  could  not  wait  indefinitely  for  that  result;  that  it 
could  not  consent  to  make  its  recognition  of  the  New  States 
dependent  upon  that  of  Spain;  and  that  it  would  consider  any- 
Foreign  Interference,  by  force  or  menace,  in  the  dispute  between 
Spain  and  the  Colonies,  as  a  motive  for  recognizing  the  latter 
without  delay. 

"  That  the  Mission  of  Consuls  to  the  several  Provinces  of 
Spanish  America,  was  no  new  measure  on  the  part  of  this 
country;  that  it  was  one  which  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  delayed, 
perhaps  too  long,  in  consideration  of  the  State  of  Spain,  after 
having  been  announced  to  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  month 
of  December  last,  as  settled;  and  even  after  a  List  had  been 
furnished  to  that  Government  of  the  places  to  which  such 
appointments  were  intended  to  be  made  [Note:  Mr.  Canning  here 
read  to  the  Prince  de  Polignac  Extracts  of  two  despatches  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  W.  A'Court  on  the  5th.  and  28th.  of  December 
1822,  in  which  that  Minister  was  directed  to  make  those  succes- 
sive communications  to  the  Spanish  Government]. 

"  That  such  appointments  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  Trade  in  those  countries. 

"  That  the  old  pretension  of  Spain  to  interdict  all  trade  with 
those  countries,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  Government, 
altogether  obsolete;  but  that  even  if  attempted  to  be  enforced 
against  others,  it  was,  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  clearly 
inapplicable. 

"  That  permission  to  trade  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  had  been 
conceded  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  mediation 
of  Great  Britain  between  Spain  and  her  Colonies  was  asked  by 
Spain,  and  granted  by  Great  Britain ;  that  this  mediation,  indeed, 
was  not  afterwards  employed,  because  Spain  changed  her  Coun- 
sel; but  that  it  was  not  therefore  practicable  for  Great  Britain 
to  withdraw  commercial  Capital  once  embarked  in  Spanish 
America,  and  to  desist  from  Commercial  Intercourse  once 
established. 

"That  it  had  been  ever  since  distinctly  understood  that  the 
trade  was  open  to  British  subjects  and  that  the  ancient  coast  laws 
of  Spain  were,  so  far  as  regarded  them  at  least,  racially  repealed. 
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"  That  in  virtue  of  this  understanding,  redress  had  been 
demanded  of  Spain  in  1822,  for  (among  other  grievances)  seizures 
of  vessels  for  alleged  infringement  of  those  laws,  which  redress 
the  Spanish  Government  bound  itself  by  a  Convention  (now  in 
course  of  execution)  to  afford. 

"  That  Great  Britain,  however,  had  no  desire  to  set  up  any- 
separate  right  to  the  free  employment  of  this  trade;  that  she 
considered  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  irreversible  progress 
of  events,  to  have  already  determined  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  that  freedom  for  all  the  world; — but  that,  for  herself,  she 
claimed  and  would  continue  to  use  it;  and  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  dispute  that  claim,  and  to  renew  the  obsolete  interdiction 
such  attempt  might  be  best  cut  short  by  a  speedy  and  unqualified 
Recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the  Spanish  American 
States. 

"That  with  these  general  opinions,  and  with  these  peculiar 
claims,  England  could  not  go  into  a  joint  deliberation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Spanish  America,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other  Powers, 
whose  opinions  were  less  formed  upon  that  question,  and  whose 
interests  were  less  implicated  in  the  decision  of  it. 

"  That  she  thought  it  fair  therefore  to  explain  before  hand,  to 
what  degree  her  mind  was  made  up,  and  her  determination 
taken." 


"  The  Prince  de  Polignac  declared: 

"  That  his  Government  believed  it  to  be  utterly  hopeless  to 
reduce  Spanish  America  to  the  State  of  its  former  relation  to 
Spain. 

"  That  France  disclaimed,  on  her  part,  any  intention  or  desire 
to  avail  herself  of  the  present  state  of  the  Colonies,  or  of  the 
present  situation  of  France  toward  Spain,  to  appropriate  to  her- 
self any  part  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America;  or  to  obtain  for 
herself  any  exclusive  advantages;  and  that  like  England  she  would 
willingly  see  the  Mother  Country  in  possession  of  superior  com- 
mercial advantages,  by  amicable  arrangements,  and  would  be 
contented,  like  her,  to  rank,  after  the  Mother  Country,  among  the 
most  favoured  nations.     (Note:  Mr.  Canning  having  attended  to 
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certain  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  some  attack,  or  intended 
attack,  by  a  French  Naval  Force,  against  the  Independents  in 
Colombia,  the  Prince  de  Polignac  said  that  so  far  from  intending 
any  such  hostile  act,  the  French  Government  had  recalled  the  only 
Line  of  Battle  Ship  in  those  seas,  the  yean  Bart,  which  is  on  its 
return  to  France.)  Lastly  that  she  abjured,  in  any  case,  any 
design  of  acting  against  the  Colonies  by  force  of  arms. 

"The  Prince  de  Polignac  proceeded  to  say  that,  as  to  what 
might  be  the  best  arrangement  between  Spain  and  Her  Colonies, 
the  French  Government  could  not  give,  nor  venture  to  form  an 
opinion,  until  the  King  of  Spain  should  be  at  Liberty;— That 
they  would  then  be  ready  to  enter  upon  it,  in  concert  with  their 
allies,  and  with  Great  Britain  among  the  number. 

"  In  observing  upon  what  Mr.  Canning  had  said,  with  respect 
to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  such  a 
Congress; 

"The  Prince  de  Polignac  declared  he  saw  no  difficulty  to  pre- 
vent England  from  taking  part  in  the  Congress,  however  she 
might  now  announce  the  difference  in  the  view  which  she  took  of 
the  question  from  that  taken  by  the  Allies.  The  refusal  of  Eng- 
land to  cooperate,  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  might  afford 
reason  to  think,  either  that  she  did  not  really  wish  for  that  recon- 
ciliation, or  that  she  had  some  ulterior  object  in  contemplation; 
two  suppositions  equally  injurious  to  the  honor  and  good  faith  of 
the  British  Cabinet.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  further  declared, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  what  could  be  meant,  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  by  a  pure  and  simple  acknowledgment  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  since  those  countries  be- 
ing actually  distracted  by  civil  wars,  there  existed  no  government 
in  them  which  could  offer  any  appearance  of  solidity;  and  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  American  Independence,  so  long  as  such 
a  state  of  things  continued,  appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  real  sanction  of  Anarchy. 

"  The  Prince  de  Polignac  observed  that,  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity, and  especially  in  that  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  the  European  Governments  to  concert  together  the 
means  of  calming  in  those  distant  and  scarcely  civilized  regions, 
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passions  blinded  by  party  spirit,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  back 
to  a  principle  of  Union  in  Government,  whether  Monarchical  or 
Aristocratical,  people  among  whom  absurd  and  dangerous  theories 
were  now  keeping  up  agitation  and  disunion. 

"  Mr.  Canning,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  these 
abstract  principles,  contented  himself  with  saying  that  however 
desirable  the  establishment  of  a  Monarchical  form  of  Government 
in  any  of  those  Provinces  might  be,  he  saw  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  it;  nor  could  his  Government  take  upon  itself  to  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  condition  of  their  Recognition. 

"  Mr.  Canning  further  remarked,  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  an  Etiropean  Congress  could  discuss  Spanish  American  affairs, 
without  calling  to  their  Councils  a  Power  so  eminently  interested 
in  the  result  as  the  United  States  of  America  ;  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  being  Powers  comparatively  so  much  less  concerned 
in  the  subject. 

"  The  Prince  de  Polignac  professed  himself  unprovided  with 
any  Opinion  of  his  Government  upon  what  respected  the  United 
States  of  America;  but  did  not  for  himself  see  any  insuperable 
difficulty  to  such  an  association. 

"  He  added  that  he  saw  the  less  difficulty  in  a  Congress  upon 
this  subject,  as  such  a  mode  of  treating  it  had  been  proposed 
at  Verona  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"  Referring  to  the  Convention  said  to  have  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Commissioners  from 
Spain,  and  especially  to  the  declaration  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Legislature,  accompanying  that  Convention,  which  promised  a 
subsidy  to  Spain  in  the  war  against  France;  the  Prince  de  Polig- 
nac was  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  such  a  declaration  might  be 
considered  by  his  Government  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
France; — But  upon  Mr.  Canning's  observing  that  the  declaration 
was  only  eventual  and  conditional; — that  it  depended  for  its  con- 
firmation on  two  circumstances:  ist.  The  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention by  the  King  of  Spain;  2""?'^  The  acceptance  of  the  like 
terms,  and  the  conclusion  of  similar  Conventions  with  Spain,  by 
all  the  other  States  of  Spanish  America,  neither  of  which  had  yet 
occurred;  and  further  that,  even  if  carried  into  effect,  such  a  sub- 
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sidy  would  have  done  no  more  against  France  than  the  Colonies 
might  have  been  bound  to  do,  if  still  under  the  control  of  the 
Mother  Country.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  was  willing  to  admit 
that  this  case  was  not  one  which  could  be  expected  to  change 
practically  the  views  of  his  Government  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral Question  of  Spanish  America,  or  much  to  influence  the 
general  principles  of  Policy,  by  which  that  Question  must  be 
decided.  But  upon  this  point,  the  Prince  de  Polignac  said  that 
he  was  speaking  only  his  own  individual  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
not  founded  upon  mature  reflection. 

"  P.  S.  Mr.  Canning  in  transmitting  to  the  Prince  de  PoHgnac 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute  (according  to  agreement)  on  the 
day  after  it  was  written,  accompanied  it  with  an  official  note  in 
which  he  observed  '  That  he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  back  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  correspondence  at 
Verona,  but  that  the  impression  upon  Mr.  Canning's  mind  was, 
not  that  any  proposal  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
treating  the  subject  of  Spanish  America  in  Congress';  but  '  that 
the  Duke  certainly  communicated  (or  offered  to  communicate)  to 
the  Plenipotentiaries  there  assembled,  the  views  and  opinions  of 
his  Government  upon  that  subject,  which  were  then  in  substance 
no  other  than  they  are  now,  except  so  far  as  time  and  events  have 
since  contributed  to  mature  them.' 

"  Having  afterwards  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  corre- 
spondence at  Verona,  Mr.  Canning  addressed  on  the  15th.  of  Oc- 
tober, the  following  note  to  the  Prince  de  Polignac:  '  Mr.  Canning 
having  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  correspondence  at 
Verona,  has  the  honor  to  state  to  his  Excellency  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  that  the  impression  which  was  upon  his  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  conference  with  the  Prince  de  Polignac  on  Sunday,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  communication  to  the 
Congress  at  Verona  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  America,  is  by  that 
reference  entirely  confirmed.'" 

From  Mariano  Culi  y  Sales  to  the  President:  "Balti- 
more, December  17,  1823.  Sir, — It  is  not  without  some  appre- 
hension of  observation  that  I  do  myself  the  honor  of  presenting 
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you  with  a  few  copies  of  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Message 
which  a  few  days  since  came  from  your  pen.  After  the  universal 
satisfaction  which  this  document  has  given;  the  admiration  which 
it  has  so  justly  excited  and  the  universal  good  which  it  is  intended 
to  spread,  it  would  indeed  be  presumption  in  me  to  make  any 
comments  upon  it.  I  shall  only  say  that  guided  by  the  desire  of 
making  so  excellent  a  document  immediately  accessible  to  the  ris- 
ing nations  of  South  America  I  undertook  the  translation. 

"  Although  rapidity  in  any  production  cannot  be  alleged  as  an 
apology  for  its  imperfections,  yet,  it  may  perhaps  tend  to  shew  the 
esteem,  respect  and  admiration  which  I  attach  to  the  merits 
of  your  message,  to  inform  you  that  fourty  hours  after  I  first  per- 
used it,  it  was  translated,  printed  and  corrected. 

"  It  may  perhaps  appear  strange  that  being  a  native  of  old  Spain, 
I  should  have  been  induced  to  translate  principles,  the  most  re- 
publican, the  most  free  and  the  most  liberal.  This  objection  will 
however  vanish  at  the  consideration  that  it  was  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  these  privileges  that  I  emigrated  to  this  country; 
and  they  have  now  become  as  dear  to  me,  as  to  any  native  of 
America. 

"  That  your  successful  exertions  in  maintaining  the  liberty,  and 
increasing  the  happiness  of  the  extensive  dominions  over  which 
you  preside,  may  inspire  those  who  are  tyrannizing  over  other  parts 
of  the  globe  with  your  liberal  principles,  is  the  ardent  wish 
of  your  most  humble  &  obedient  servant." 

From  Madison  to  Monroe:  "Yours  of  the  20th  was  duly  re- 
ceived. The  external  affairs  of  our  country  are  I  perceive  assum- 
ing a  character  more  &  more  delicate  and  important.  The  ground 
on  which  the  Russian  communications  were  met  was  certainly 
well  chosen.  It  is  evident  that  an  alienation  is  going  on  between 
G.  Britain  &  the  ruling  powers  on  the  Continent  &  that  the 
former  is  turning  her  views  to  such  a  connection  with  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  as  may  replace  her  loss  of  political  weight  &  com- 
mercial prospects  on  the  other.  This  revolution  was  indicated 
by  the  coaxing  speech  of  Canning  at  the  Liverpool  dinner;  and  is 
fully  displayed  by  his  project  for  introducing  the  United  States  to 
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a  Congress  on  the  Continent.  Whilst  the  English  Gov'  very  natu- 
rally endeavors  to  make  us  useful  to  her  national  objects,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  turn,  as  far  as  we  fairly  can,  the  friendly 
consultations  with  her,  to  ours;  which  besides  being  national, 
embrace  the  good  of  mankind  everywhere.  It  seems  particularly 
our  duty  not  to  let  that  nation  usurp  a  meritorious  lead  in  any 
measures  due  to  our  South  American  neighbors;  one  obstacle  to 
which  was  aptly  furnished  by  Mr.  Rush  in  his  proposal  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning that  their  independence  should  be  forthwith  acknowledged. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  less  careful  in  guarding  against  an  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  at  which  the  self-love  of  G.  Britain  may  aim, 
of  our  being  a  satellite  of  her  primary  greatness.  This  last  con- 
sideration will  of  course  be  felt  in  the  management  of  the  invita- 
tion which  Mr.  Canning  is  inviting  for  us  in  the  expected  Congress. 
A  participation  in  it  would  not  be  likely  to  make  converts  to  our 
principles  ;  whilst  our  admission  under  the  wing  of  England 
would  take  from  our  consequence  what  it  would  add  to  hers. 
Such  an  invitation  nevertheless  will  be  a  mark  of  respect  not 
without  a  value  &  this  will  be  more  enhanced  by  a  polite  refusal, 
than  by  an  acceptance;  not  to  mention  that  the  acceptance  would 
be  a  step  leading  into  a  wilderness  of  politics  &  a  Den  of 
Conspirators. 

"  Whether  any  of  these  hasty  ideas  ought  to  be  changed  by 
a  further  acquaintance  with  existing  circumstances,  or  under  the 
influence  of  others  now  in  embryo  only,  you  can  better  judge  than 
myself. 

"If  there  be  no  error  in  the  account  of  the  French  reception 
given  to  the  notification  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
it  would  almost  justify  a  suspicion  of  some  original  understanding 
that  if  the  British  Government  would  not  interfere  against  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain,  the  French  would  not  thwart  the  policy 
of  G.  B.  with  regard  to  South  America.  Or,  must  we  suppose  that 
France  with  the  Great  Powers  at  her  back  is  ready  to  defy  the 
united  strength  of  Great  Britain  &  America  ?  She  would  not 
surely  flatter  herself  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  them  to  the 
scheme  of  fixing  anew  the  Spanish  Yoke  on  those  who  have  thrown 
it  off.     Events  may  soon  unravel  these  and  other  mysteries." 
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Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Brown:  "December  23,  1823.  —  Besides 
the  objects  of  interest  in  the  particular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  herein  recommended  to  your  attention, 
the  general  state  of  our  relations  with  her,  and  with  the  other 
European  powers,  will  form,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  duties  of  your  mission.  The  European  Alliance  which  has 
arisen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Revolutionary  Empire  of  France  has 
given  a  new  character  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  while  con- 
trouling,  by  military  force,  the  internal  administration  of  the 
European  nations,  has  manifested  some  indications  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  extend  their  political  systems,  and  their  armed  superin- 
tendence, to  the  American  Hemisphere. 

"You  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  overtures  made, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  summer,  to  Mr.  Rush  by  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  and  with  the  communications 
which  have  since  passed  between  the  Russian  Minister  here  and 
this  government.  It  is  sufficiently  ascertained  that  the  subject  of 
the  relations  between  Spain  and  her  emancipated  American  colo- 
nies will  be  discussed  in  the  combined  counsels  of  the  European 
Alliance.  Upon  their  determination  concerning  them  will  depend 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  both  will  deeply  affect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  Allies  should  conclude  to  interfere  in 
that  contest  it  will  be  probably  by  tneans  of  the  intervention  of 
France;  and  all  the  indications  hitherto  are  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  accede  to,  but  oppose  it.  Those  indications,  however, 
are  far  from  being  of  an  unequivocal  character.  From  the  latest 
despatches  received  from  Mr.  Sheldon,  it  appears  that  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris  had  expressed  to  the  French  Ministry  the 
expectation  of  Great  Britain  that  no  definitive  arrangement  con- 
cerning South  America  should  be  made  without  consulting  the 
United  States,  a  proposal  which  was  received  with  assurances 
that  France  would  determine  upon  nothing  without  consultation. 
Yet  Mr.  Sheldon  supposes  that  she  will  object  to  extending  this 
consultation  to  the  United  States. 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  desirous  of  being 
admitted  as  a  party  to  the  counsels  of  the  European  Alliance;  nor 
is  it  their  intention  to  interfere  in  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs 
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of  Europe;  but  their  interest  in  those  of  America  cannot  escape 
the  observation  of  any  part  of  Europe,  nor  their  own  attention. 
The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  their  present 
session,  will  serve  as  guides  to  your  conduct  on  this  subject.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  European  Continental  Alliance  will  ultimately 
perceive  the  inexpediency  of  their  interference  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Spain  and  South  America,  but,  while  manifesting,  on  proper 
occasions,  the  dispositions  of  this  country  concerning  it,  you  will 
avoid  any  measure  by  which  the  government  might  be  implicated 
in  it,  and,  observing  with  vigilant  attention  the  progress  of  the 
Allies,  with  regard  to  their  general  policy  and  all  its  applications, 
will  report,  as  frequently  as  may  be  convenient,  the  result  of  your 
observations." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams  :  "  No.  354.  London,  December 
27,  1823.  ...  In  my  interview  with  Mr.  Canning  on  the 
12th  of  this  month,  he  said  that  the  continental  powers  had  in- 
tended to  hold  a  congress,  not,  as  they  now  allege,  to  coerce  the 
late  colonies,  but  to  assist  Spain  with  their  deliberations  and  advice 
towards  recovering  her  supremacy  over  them  ;  but  that  Spain's 
proposals  had  been  of  a  nature  to  frustrate  all  their  wishes.  Their 
offer  to  assist  her  as  above  had  lately  been  made  through  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Madrid.  Spain,  through  the  same  channel, 
had  simply  said  in  reply,  that  France,  Russia,  and  the  other  Allies 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  furnish  ships,  troops  and  money  for  the 
reconquest,  which  being  effected,  Spain  was  ready  to  requite  them 
all  by  a  grant  of  equivalent  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  the 
colonies.  France  had  sent  these  proposals  back  to  Spain  as  not 
fit  to  be  entertained,  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Canning  seemed  to  infer, 
has  vanished  the  progress  of  the  Congress.  One  other  scheme 
only  remained,  he  said  for  reducing  the  colonies,  more  wild  how- 
ever, as  he  added,  than  all  former  ones.  This  was  by  an  associa- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  private  company,  to  be  composed  of  capitalists 
and  bankers  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  desiring  a  charter  from 
Spain,  which  company  with  their  funds  were  to  hire  ships  and 
troops  for  the  reconquest  and  seek  their  remuneration  in  certain 
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exclusive  rights  of  trade  to  be  granted  to  them,  and  also  in  the 
transfer  to  them  of  an  interest  in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Some  modification  of  this  visionary  scheme  has  since  made  a 
figure  in  the  journals  of  Europe,  serving,  in  this  country  at  least, 
to  excite  the  public  derision. 

"  But  the  most  decisive  blow  to  all  despotick  interference  with 
the  new  states  is  that  which  it  has  receieved  in  the  President's 
message  at  the  opening  of  Congress.  It  was  looked  for  here  with 
extraordinary  interest  at  this  juncture,  and  I  have  heard  that  the 
British  Packet  which  left  New  York  the  beginning  of  this  month 
was  instructed  to  wait  for  it  and  bring  it  over  with  all  speed.  It 
is  certain  that  this  vessel  first  brought  it,  having  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth on  the  24th.  instant.  On  its  publicity  in  London  which 
followed  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  the  credit  of  all  the 
Spanish  American  securities  immediately  rose,  and  the  question 
of  the  final  and  complete  safety  of  the  new  States  from  all  Eu- 
ropean coercion,  is  now  considered  as  at  rest." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Canning  :  "  December  27,  1823.  London. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  In  replying  to  your  private  and  confidential 
note  of  the  X3th.,  instant,  which  did  not,  from  a  cause  which  Mr. 
Planta  has  mentioned,  reach  me  until  yesterday,  1  can  only  say, 
that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  which  pressed  you  in  the 
autumn  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  American  question,  as  soon  as 
you  ascertained  that  I  felt  myself  without  power,  under  any  other 
state  of  things  than  that  of  a  formal  acknowledgment  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  independence  of  the  late  colonies,  to  concur  in  any 
joint  consideration  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  touching  that 
question.  The  correspondence  which  passed  between  us  in 
August  as  well  as  the  informal  conversations  which  followed  it  in 
September,  relating  to  this  whole  subject,  were  all  treated  by  me 
as  strictly  confidential,  and  in  that  spirit  communicated  to  my 
government,  and  the  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  it  in  the 
President's  message,  just  now  received  and  published  in  the 
London  journals,  will,  I  persuade  myself,  he  remarked  by  you  as 
having  avoided  the  most  indirect  or  remote  allusion  to  any  pre- 
vious stirring  of  the  subject  between  us  in  this  quarter." 
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Archibald  McRea  to  the  President:  "London,  February 
7,  1824.  —  All  your  friends,  and  the  friends  of  free  government, 
were  delighted  with  the  universal  approbation  bestowed  by  the 
American  public  on  your  late  message  to  Congress,  and  more 
especially  with  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  South 
America,  but  if  to  witness  this  at  home  afforded  us  pleasure  and 
pride,  what  must  our  feelings  be  when  the  people  of  all  ranks  and 
denominations  here  pronounce  it  to  be  the  greatest  state  paper,  or 
as  Mr.  Canning  calls  it,  '  document,'  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  world;  and  add  that  it  has  secured  immortality  to  its  author, 
and  has  elevated  the  American  name  high  above  that  of  every 
other  nation.  By  the  bye,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  what 
the  immaculate  Tommy  Ritchie  has  at  length  persuaded  himself 
to  think  or  to  say  concerning  the  message,  but  I  ought  not  to  be, 
for  Tom  is  a  worthless  and  a  dirty  fellow,  and  never  deserved  a 
moment's  consideration. 

"  Jeffry's  speech,  which  you  will  no  doubt  have  seen  before  this 
reaches  you,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  sentiments  &  the  feelings 
of  the  people  here  concerning  the  message,  but  I  am  most  reluc- 
tantly obliged  to  conclude  that  the  feelings  &  the  wishes  of  the 
government  in  regard  to  the  South  American  contest  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  people.  The  King's  late  speech, 
&  Mr.  Canning's  orations  in  Parliament,  &  the  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary change  which  has  occurred  in  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
prints  here  on  that  subject,  have  forced  that  conviction  on  my 
mind,  as  is  hastily  expressed  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Adams." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams  :  "  London,  February  9,  1824. —  I 
have  already  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  all  your  communica- 
tions by  Mr.  M^Rae,  and  intimated  that  I  would  pay  such  atten- 
tion to  them  as  circumstances  now  seemed  to  require  or  would 
allow. 

"  Immediately  after  they  got  to  hand,  I  asked  an  interview  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  which  he  granted  me  on  the  second  of  this 
month.  I  should  have  transmitted  you  an  account  of  what  passed 
at  it  sooner,  but  that  two  laborious  conferences  which  I  had  last 
week   with  the  British   Plenipotentiaries  on  the  business  of  the 
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negociation,  and  other  official  calls  upon  my  time,  have  prevented 
my  writing  until  now. 

"  I  thought  it  best  to  be  entirely  candid  with  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  first  instance,  and  under  this  determination,  after  a  few  intro- 
ductory words,  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  having  heard  from 
my  government  on  the  subject  of  our  confidential  correspondence 
and  conversations  in  August  and  September,  it  was  my  design  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  what  had  been  said  to  me  without  any 
reserve. 

"  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  read  to  him  your  despatch  of  No- 
vember the  twenty-ninth,  number  seventy-six,  and  went  through 
it,  without  the  omission  of  any  part.  This  despatch  so  fully  lays 
down  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  President  on  this  important 
subject,  and  conveys  so  distinctly  the  necessary  answers  and  re- 
marks on  all  Mr.  Canning's  points,  that  it  left  me  nothing  to  add 
or  explain  on  any  of  them. 

"When  I  had  finished  reading  the  despatch,  he  offered  no 
commentary  or  opinion  upon  it  whatever,  either  to  the  effect  of 
the  sentiments  which  it  contained  being  satisfactory  or  the  reverse. 
All  that  he  said  was,  that  intervening  events  had  put  an  end  to 
the  state  of  things  on  the  basis  of  which  the  propositions  contained 
in  his  private  notes  would  have  been  brought  forward  as  the  act 
of  his  government.  He  adverted  to  what  had  already  passed  on 
the  subject  in  our  interview  in  November,  (the  24th.)  and  after- 
wards in  December,  and  to  the  notes  which  he  had  written  to  me 
in  the  course  of  the  latter  month.  I  refer  to  my  numbers  346  and 
354  for  reports  of  these  interviews,  and  to  the  latter  for  copies  of 
his  above  notes,  as  well  as  for  a  copy  of  the  papers  agreed  upon 
between  Prince  Polignac  and  himself,  on  the  part  of  France  and 
England,  relative  to  Spanish  America. 

"  Mr.  Canning  after  thus  recurring,  as  he  had  done  before,  to 
the  change  of  ground  on  which  alone  as  he  said  a  concert  or  un- 
derstanding between  our  two  governments  had  been  contemplated 
as  serviceable,  proceeded  in  turn  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  a  despatch  which  he  had  written  to  Sir  William 
A'Court,  at  Madrid,  indicating  the  intentions  of  Great  Britain  at 
this   immediate  point  of  time  in  regard  to  the  new  American 
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States.  It  bore  date  only  on  the  30th.  of  January;  of  course, 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  recent.  In  place  of  reading  it  to 
me,  he  put  it  into  my  hands  requesting  that  I  would  read  it 
myself,  which  I  did  throughout;  and  I  am  glad  that  it  does  not 
fall  to  my  lot  in  this  instance  to  describe  to  you  from  memory  the 
contents  of  this  paper,  as  I  received  on  Saturday  night  an  entire 
copy  of  it  from  Mr.  Canning.  It  seems  that  the  occasion  of 
writing  it  has  been,  that  the  Count  de  Ofalia,  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  has  addressed,  so  recently  as  in  December 
last,  an  official  note  to  the  Ministers  of  Spain  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  instructing  them  to  endeavour  anew  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  those  three  courts,  through  means  of  a  Congress 
to  be  assembled  at  Paris,  towards  recovering  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  over  the  "  revolted  countries  in  America  ";  and  a  copy  of 
this  note  is  communicated  to  Sir  William  A'Court,  by  Count 
Ofalia,  although  Great  Britain  is  not  directly  invited  to  assist  at 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Canning  having  also  sent  me  both  the  notes 
of  Count  Ofalia,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  en- 
close copies  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  despatch  to  Sir  William 
A'Court. 

"  As  the  latter  paper  will  be  before  you,  I  need  not  recapitutate 
the  matter  of  it.  It  appears  from  it,  that  England  thinks  that  all 
further  mediation  in  this  contest  not  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
Independence  of  the  new  States,  would  now  be  in  vain;  that 
Spain  herself  ought  to  take  the  lead  among  the  powers  of  Europe 
in  formally  acknowledging  them,  and  that  she  ought  to  do  it 
quickly;  that  the  policy  of  England  is  rapidly  hastening  to  this 
point,  and  may  be  expected  to  reach  it  before  *  many  months,' 
but  that  she  is  still  as  desirous  that  Spain  should  precede  her, 
that  she  is  ready  now  to  lend  her  mediation  on  the  basis  of  their 
independence  ;  and  that  if  Spain  should  acknowledge  them,  Eng- 
land will  consent  to  an  arrangement  by  which  she,  Spain,  may  be 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  commercial  advantages  superior  to 
those  conceded  to  other  nations. 

"  How  these  superior  advantages  are  to  be  obtained  for  Spain, 
the  despatch  does  not  intimate.  As  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  new  States  themselves  will  grant  them,  we  may  expect   that 
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England  will  in  the  end  see  the  necessity  as  well  as  justice  of  fol- 
lowing the  more  direct  and  consistent  course  of  the  United  States 
upon  this  as  upon  other  points  of  this  great  public  question.  I 
drew  Mr.  Canning's  attention  to  the  expressions  in  a  parenthesis 
which  will  be  seen  towards  the  close  of  the  despatch,  as  wearing 
an  appearance  of  belief  in  the  mind  of  this  government  that  a 
Congress  would  be  held.  He  replied,  however,  that  such  was 
not  his  belief;  that  on  the  contrary  his  opinion  unequivocally  was, 
that  none  would  be  held;  yet  as  the  three  powers  applied  to  had 
not  all  of  them  distinctly  refused,  as  far  as  he  yet  knew,  he  could 
not  undertake  to  say  so  to  me  officially.  He  renewed  at  parting 
the  expression  of  his  hope,  that  publicity  would  not  be  given  to 
his  correspondence  or  conferences  with  me  on  any  part  of  this 
subject.  The  further  sentiments  and  facts  in  relation  to  it  im- 
parted to  me  in  your  number  77  of  November  30th.  and  your 
number  77  of  December  the  8th.  I  did  not  make  known  at  this 
interview  but  shall  hold  them  in  reserve  to  be  used  or  otherwise, 
according  to  time  and  circumstances.  It  may  be  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  Britain  continues  to  refuse  to  attend  a  Congress,  and 
declines  lending  her  assistance  to  Spain  on  any  other  basis  than 
the  Independence  of  the  new  States. 

"  On  the  point  of  publicity,  so  constantly  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Canning,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever  but  for  one  consid- 
eration. If  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  President's  Message 
on  Spanish  America,  were  to  be  taken  as  flowing  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning's overture  of  last  August,  I  should  say,  that  a  solemn  act  of 
my  government  having  been  the  fruit  of  that  overture,  it  would 
rest  wholly  with  the  discretion  of  my  government  to  disclose  or 
not  the  grounds  of  that  act.  Indeed,  it  may  be  proper  I  should 
mention,  as  I  believe  that  I  have  not  heretofore,  that  at  an  early 
stage  of  our  conferences  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Canning,  that  if  the 
affair  took  this  course,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  any  degree  or 
form  of  publicity  which  the  executive,  on  its  responsibility  to  the 
nation,  might  judge  proper  to  give  of  the  whole  grounds  of  it. 
But  as  I  do  not  understand  this  to  have  been  the  case  from  any 
of  the  communications  which  I  have  yet  had  the  honor  to  receive 
from  you,  I  am  alike  unauthorized  to  infer  it.     The  delicacy  of 
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the  same  consideration  restrains  me  from  calling  on  Great  Britain 
to  avow  before  the  world,  with  the  same  distinctness  and  solem- 
nity that  we  have  done,  her  determination  in  regard  to  the  new 
States,  since  I  do  not  well  see  upon  what  basis  I  should  found 
such  a  call  other  than  that  of  our  avowal  having  proceeded  from 
her  call.  I  trust  that  this  forbearance  on  my  part,  for  the  present 
at  least,  will  be  approved  as  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  independent  course  so  invariably  pursued 
by  them  heretofore  in  relation  to  Spanish  America.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  feel,  that  as  the  circumstances  under  which  your  instruc- 
tions to  me  on  the  whole  of  this  interesting  subject  were  written, 
have  varied  before  they  could  reach  me,  so  there  must  necessarily 
be  something  left  to  my  own  discretion  in  executing  them.  I 
apprehend  also  that  the  steady  desire  which,  in  my  belief,  Britain 
has  to  avoid  any  further  advance  to  a  political  cooperation  with 
our  own  system,  now  that  she  can  say  that  the  urgent  motive  for 
the  one  of  last  summer  has  gone  by,  would  lead  her  to  allege,  if 
called  upon  by  us  at  this  juncture  to  be  more  explicit,  that  in  her 
note  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  of  the  31^'  of  last  March,  in  her  paper 
drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Polignac  in  October,  and  in 
his  despatch  to  her  Ambassador  at  Madrid  of  the  30th.  of  Jan- 
uary, (all  of  which  papers  have  been  communicated  to  the  powers 
of  Europe)  she  has  already  promulgated  her  determinations. 

"Parliament  met  on  the  third  instant,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  King's  speech  as  sent  to  me  from  the  Foreign  Ofifice.  The 
debates  upon  it  will  have  attracted  your  attention.  In  the  Times, 
the  newspaper  generally  supposed  to  give  the  debates  with  the 
most  accuracy  and  fulness,  Mr.  Canning  is  made  to  say  whilst 
discussing  the  topick  of  Spanish  America,  that  '  a  proposition  had 
been  made  by  the  government  of  Spain  to  that  of  this  country, 
to  which  an  answer  had  been  returned  and  was  on  its  way  to 
Madrid;  and  that  after  it  had  been  disposed  of,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  this  government  would  be  enabled  to  speak  with 
more  explicitness.'  In  the  Courier  and  Morning  Chronicle  it  is 
given,  that  a  proposition  of  recognition  had  been  made  by  Spain. 
I  have  not  had  the  leisure  to  collate  the  above  passage  with  the 
report  of  it  in   any   other  newspaper  than  the  Courier  and  the 
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Chronicle.  The  idea  of  such  a  proposition  as  the  latter  was  new  to 
me,  and  is  excluded  by  the  whole  context  of  the  despatch  to  Sir 
William  A'Court.  This  despatch  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  recent  and  the  most  authentick  exposition  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Spanish  American  question,  so  far  as  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  to  it  are  concerned." 

C.  A.  Rodney  to  the  President  :  "  Buenos  Ayres,  Feby  10, 
1824.  Your  admirable  message  was  received  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. It  has  inspired  us  here.  The  state  of  the  world  required 
this  frank  and  manly  avowal  of  your  patriotic  sentiments.  You 
breathe  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  purest  and  the  proudest  days  of  the 
Revolution.  This  masterly  State  Paper  will  have  a  most  exten- 
sive influence.  The  weight  of  our  moral  character  as  a  nation 
in  the  scale  of  Europe,  is  equal  to  armies  in  the  field.  I  hope 
you  will  meet  with  the  undivided  support  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
certain  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  rally  round  your 
standard,  even  if  it  were  a  forlorn  hope.  I  regret  that  neither 
my  health  nor  circumstances  would  permit  me  to  remain  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  No  public  situation  would  gratify 
me  more  than  a  seat  in  Congress,  where  with  renovated  health,  I 
could  raise  my  voice  in  support  of  you  and  your  administration. 
The  present  state  of  the  world  has  made  me  think  of  publishing 
the  substance  of  what  I  intended  to  deliver  on  the  South  Ameri- 
can question,  had  my  health  enabled  me.  I  should  now  make 
the  attempt  if  any  person  had  spoken  against  the  recognition. 
Your  message  will  have  the  happiest  effect  throughout  the  whole 
Spanish  Provinces." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams  :  "  London,  March  6,  1824.  I  yes- 
terday received  from  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  a  note  dated  the 
fourth  instant  of  which  a  copy  is  inclosed,  transmitting  to  me  a 
printed  copy  of  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  4th.  re- 
specting Spanish  America.  I  inclose  also  a  copy  of  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Canning  dated  yesterday. 

"  In  comparing  the  printed  extract  of  the  'memorandum  of  the 
conference  between  the  Prince  de  Polignac  and  Mr.  Canning,'  with 
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the  original  papers  forwarded  in  extenso  with  my  No.  354  I  find 
no  differences  between  them,  except  verbal  or  immaterial  ones 
(unless  the  substitution  of  Conference  for  Congress  wherever  the 
latter  word  occurs  should  be  thought  otherwise)  until  we  come  to 
the  passage  where  the  United  States  are  mentioned.  The  whole 
of  this  passage  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  document  is  left  out 
in  the  printed  copy.  The  reason  for  this  omission  Mr.  Canning 
mentions  in  his  note  to  me  in  manner  as  will  be  seen." 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Rush  :  "  The  Undersigned  His  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  transmitting  to 
Mr.  Rush  a  copy  of  the  papers  respecting  Spanish  America  which 
are  this  day  communicated  by  His  Majesty's  Command  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  has  the  honor  to  call  Mr.  Rush's  attention 
to  the  Extract  of  the  Memorandtim  of  the  Conference  between  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  and  Mr.  Canning  already  communicated  in  ex- 
tenso to  Mr.  Rush,  in  which  Mr.  Rush  will  observe  that  care  has 
been  taken  to  omit  that  part  which  had  reference  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Prince  de  Polignac  and  Mr.  Canning  having 
agreed  in  thinking  themselves  not  at  liberty  to  make  public  any 
opinion  expressed  by  them  to  each  other  in  a  confidential  con- 
ference respecting  any  other  Government." 

G.  W.  Erving  to  the  President:  "Paris,  April  15,  1S24. 
.  .  .  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the 
copy  of  your  message  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  send  me — 
it  was  published  at  length  in  the  English  Papers  on  the  27th. 
Deer.  —  You  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion  of  its  effect  in 
Europe  —  what  that  effect  is  getierally  considered  to  have  been  in 
the  different  States  which  feel  an  interest  in  the  views  and  dec- 
larations which  it  contains,  you  will  have  doubtless  ascertained 
long  since  by  a  variety  of  authentick  communications; — yet,  tho'  I 
am  not  well  situated  for  forming  such  opinions  on  these  matters 
as  may  be  useful  to  you,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  your 
desire,  and  will  state  distinctly  and  frankly  what  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  the  impression  made  by  the  message  on  the  principal 
European  powers  which  it  more  immediately  concerns,  —  that  is 
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England  and  France  (and  with  France  I  include  Russia  whose 
policy  she  follows,  and  Spain  whose  policy  under  the  supervision 
of  Russia,  and  in  as  far  as  concerns  colonial  questions,  she  leads). 
Those  important  passages  in  the  message  which  affect  the  interests, 
or  refer  to  the  projects  of  the  several  sovereigns  forming  the 
'holy  alliance,'  received  the  same  construction  in  both  countries; 
but  produced  various  effects  corresponding  to  the  then  apparent 
discrepancy  in  the  views  of  the  two  powers: — the  passages  in  ques- 
tion surprised  generally,  by  their  determined  and  comprehensive 
character  and  still  more  by  the  new  exposition  on  a  principal 
point  of  international  law  which  they  were  construed  to  an- 
nounce. In  France  the  effect  of  the  message  was  electric,  but 
momentary: — the  'liberals'  (an  expiring  party)  seized  upon  it 
with  avidity; — the  'royalists'  treated  it  as  an  effusion  of  personal 
sentiment  which  would  not  necessarily  direct  the  policy  of  the 
United  States: — the  '  fanaticks '  viewed  it  with  resentment,  im- 
mediately smothered  however  &  locked  up  for  future  use  with 
their  most  bitter  reminiscences  and  antipathies: — it  has  led  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  into  a  more  particular  study  of  our 
institutions  and  capacities,  than  they  had  ever  before  thought 
necessary  to  engage  in,  —  &  they  have  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
our  actual  force  (alliance  with  England  out  of  question)  does  not 
place  us  in  a  situation  to  defy  the  'holy  alliance'  {^defiance'  is 
the  fanatick  construction)  even  in  our  own  hemisphere  (they  are 
not  far  from  believing  that  if  the  alliance  should  ever  be  able  to 
obtain  the  accession  of  England,  we  can  scarcely  resist  it  on  our 
own  territory!!) — in  fine,  they  believe,  according  to  what  I  know 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  agents  (&  the 
most  friendly  to  us)  whom  they  ever  had  in  the  U.  States  (lately 
returned)  &  doubtless  communicated  to  them,  that  '  our  opinion  of 
our  power  is  always  ten  years  at  least  in  advance  of  what  our  real 
circumstances  wou'd  a?it/iorize.' — The  late  successes  in  Spain,  the 
stability  at  home,  &  the  importance  abroad,  which  the  government 
has  thus,  &  by  her  firm  alliance  with  Russia  acquired, — &  the 
present  apparent  timidity  of  England,  has  extended  the  hopes  of 
the  ultra-royalists  (called  '  fanaticks ')  into  the  region  of  absurdi- 
ties &  impossibilities,  &  though  the  administration  of  government 
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is  not  as  yet  materially  in  their  hands,  yet  their  influence  controls 
its  operations  in  a  degree  always  augmenting: — hence  the  mes- 
sage, (on  the  political  course  of  France)  is  null; — she  had  already 
determined  not  to  come  to  an  immediate  rupture  with  G.  B.  by  a 
direct  armed  interference  in  favor  of  the  views  of  Spain  on  the 
colonies,  &  it  is  only  as  subsiduary  to  the  power  of  G.  B.  in  the 
event  of  such  a  rupture,  that  she  would  apprehend  in  any  degree 
the  opposition  of  the  U.  States: — but  she  has  acknowledged  that 
the  power  of  G.  B.  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  protect  the  colonies  from 
conquest  by  open  force; — she  is  pursuing  therefore  those  various 
indirect  means  of  effecting  her  purpose  which  England  has  not 
hitherto  forbidden,  &  she  trusts  cannot  control  or  countervail,  & 
in  the  meantime  negotiates  in  the  hopes  of  coming  to  accord  in  a 
transaction  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  fully  satisfy  the 
commercial  cupidity  of  that  power,  shall  contain  equivalent  con- 
cessions to  the  pretensions  of  Spain  &  her  allies. 

"  Whether  the  colonies  will  finally  be  independent  or  dependent, 
&  if  dependent  in  what  degree  &  under  what  modifications,  may 
be  yet  a  problem;  but  as  to  the  forms  of  government  under  which 
they  shall  be  settled  in  either  case,  I  shou'd  suppose  that  even 
now  there  can  be  no  great  difference  between  the  views  of  England 
&  France. 

"  As  to  the  effect  of  the  message  in  England,  it  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  received  with  unqualified  admiration  by  the  friends 
of  liberty,  &  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  aristocracy; — the  gov- 
ernment saw  that  without  committing  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  principles  or  policy  which  it  proclaimed,  they  could  turn  it 
to  considerable  account  in  their  secret  negotiations,  for  it  opened 
the  way  to  an  alliance  which  would  be  immediately  decisive  on 
the  questions  at  issue; — at  the  same  time  they  abstained  from 
giving  offence  by  any  formal  public  approbation,  or  even  favor- 
able notice  of  it;  in  this  course  their  habitual  pride  did  but 
co-operate  with  the  caution  made  necessary  in  the  critical  state 
of  their  European  affairs, — &  by  their  ulterior  views  &  interests, 
so  wholly  divergent  from  ours:  their  policy  instructs  them  rather 
to  compromise  than  to  draw  the  sword, — leads  them  to  half  meas- 
ures &  palliatives  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  rather  than  to  put 
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at  risk  their  European  interests,  &  to  approach  the  system  of  the 
allies  rather  than  ours:  nor  were  the  morale  of  that  government 
different,  could  she  now  venture  to  cast  aside  her  temporizing  & 
conciliatory  measures,  —  she  must  negotiate  whilst  the  least  hope 
remains; — she  is  not  prepared  for  an  open  rupture  with  the  '  holy 
alliance,'  which  were  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  was  '  Buona- 
parte '  ;  she  prefers  to  be  within  its  pale  rather  than   under  its 
ban: — In  thus  sacrificing  the  grandiose    in  politicks  she  will  at 
least  gratify  her  aristocratical  affections: — tho'  her   commercial 
avidity  or  necessities  may  make  her  the  friend  of  independence  she 
never,  but  in  the  last  extremity,  will  cease  to  be  the  enemy  of 
liberty,  &  a  cordial  co-operation  with  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  repubhcan  S.  America  is  the  last  of  her  thoughts; — her  com- 
mercial interests  it  is  true  she  means  to  secure  at  whatever  cost  or 
in  whatever  mode,  and  ^  au pis  aller  '  she  will  therefore  unite  her 
efforts  with   ours  for   the  independence  of   the  colonies,  trusting 
always  to  be  able  to  counter-work,  in  that  which  is  all  important 
to  us,  \\\€\x  liberty ; — but  she  still  hopes  that  she  shall  not  be  driven 
to  such  extremity,  that  she  can  achieve  all  her  purposes  by  the 
more  secure  and  profitable  course  of  negotiation,  without  our  aid 
further  than  in  as  far  as  the  message  may  be  used  in  terrorem  to 
promote  the  results;  &  whilst  she  so  uses  it,  she  has  the  addi- 
tional satisfaction  of  seeing  it  widen  the  political  as  well  as  moral 
separation  between  us  &  the  two  principal  continental  powers; — of 
this  also  she  proposes  to  profit  as  occasions  may  offer: — if  ever 
the  time  should  come  when  she  shall  enter  into  a  strict  union  with 
the  'holy  alliance,' — an  event  which  I  cannot  consider  improbable 
(the  death  of  either  George  4*  or  Alexander  might  produce  it 
forthwith)  she  will  place  us  on  the  common  altar  of  sacrifice  with- 
out the  least  repugnance;  in  the  meantime  if  she  should  succeed 
in  procuring  the  consent  of  that  alliance  to  the  independence  of 
the  colonies,  she  will  be  its  instrument  in  establishing  there  gov- 
ernments the  most  dangerous  to  us,  all  previous  pretensions  or 
stipulations  notwithstanding. 

"  In  thus  explaining  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  temper  of 
these  two  governments  produced  by  the  Message,  I  trust  that  I 
have  not  exceeded  your  intention: — I  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
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tion  which  the  occasion  presented  of  touching  on  the  affairs  of 
Greece  &  other  collateral  matters  of  European  concern, — which 
in  their  bearings  immediate  or  remote  on  our  happiness  occupy 
much  of  my  attention." 

James  Brown  to  the  President:  "  Paris,  April  15,  1824. 
.  .  .  I  delivered  your  books  sent  to  M.  De  Marbois  with  the 
letter  committed  to  my  care.  He  appeared  very  sensible  of  the 
value  of  your  friendship,  and  grateful  for  your  attentions  to  him. 
He  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  approbation  of  your  Message 
which  he  said  was  not  only  the  best  but  the  best  timed  slSite.  paper 
which  he  had  ever  read,  and  he  hoped  that  Europe  would  be 
benefited  by  the  check  it  might  give  to  a  career  contrary  to  her 
own  true  policy  and  best  interests.  He  expressed  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Chateaubriand  would  have  a  conversation  with  me  on  the 
subject  of  Spanish  affairs  with  which  I  would  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  In  a  word  I  found  him  the  same  kind  friend  to  both 
France  and  America  that  he  was  when  I  saw  him  six  years  ago. 
He  as  well  as  some  other  of  our  French  friends — sincere  friends 
to  the  prosperity  of  both  countries — express  their  fears  thatjour  lean- 
ing is  now  towards  England  and  regret  the  coolness  which  they  per- 
ceive or  think  they  perceive  between  France  &  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams:  "  May  8,  1824.  .  .  .  The  mo- 
mentary excitement  created  here  by  the  rumour  of  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  large  French  naval  force  off  the  Brazils  has  died 
away.  The  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the  House  of 
Commons  yesterday,  that  there  was  not  a  naval  station  in  the 
world  in  which  the  force  of  Great  Britain  did  not  completely  out- 
number that  of  any  other  power,  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence that  she  does  not  mean  to  let  France  or  the  powers  of 
Europe  take  the  American  question  in  hand.  This  continues  to 
be  my  belief,  and  that  all  will  remain  tranquil  here,  so  far  as 
forcible  interference  by  the  European  Alliance,  or  any  member  of 
it  is  concerned." 

From  James  Brown  of  May  30th:  "...  I  believe  it  is  more 
difficult  now  than  at  any  former  period,  to  make  any  satisfactory 
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calculations  upon  what  will  be  the  measures  adopted  by  the  great 
European  powers.  If  England  was  disposed  to  enter  heartily 
into  the  Continental  policy  it  would  be  more  easy  to  anticipate 
future  operations.  If  the  same  power  could  be  supposed  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  Continent  the  difficulty  of  predicting  what 
would  be  done  by  her  and  also  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
would  be  considerably  lessened.  But  connected  as  Great  Britain 
is  with  the  New  World  by  her  commercial  relations,  and  with  the 
Continent  of  Europe  by  her  Continental  possessions  the  affairs  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  interest  she  feels  in  avoiding  a  rup- 
ture, which  although  it  could  not  endanger  her  existence  would 
involve  her  in  great  financial  embarrassments,  it  is  extremely  un- 
certain in  case  of  the  necessity  occurring  of  choosing  between  the 
policy  necessary  to  secure  these  interests  and  those  she  discovers 
in  prospect  of  the  independence  of  the  American  States,  to  say  to 
which  she  will  give  the  preference.  Of  her  wish  to  see  the  New 
American  States  independent  I  have  little  doubt.  I  have  as  little 
•doubt  of  her  wishing  them  to  establish  Monarchical  Governments, 
although  I  believe  this  wish  is  subordinate  to  that  for  their  inde- 
pendence. The  disposition  of  the  Continental  Sovereigns  is 
equally  clear  against  the  independence  of  those  States  and  in 
favor  of  reducing  them  to  their  former  state  of  Colonial  depend- 
ence upon  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  power  of  Great  Britain 
upon  the  ocean  forbids  the  hope  of  realizing  their  schemes  should 
she  oppose  them.  The  condition  as  well  of  Spain  as  of  Portugal 
opposes  additional  obstacles  to  the  success  of  military  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  South  America.  The  tranquillity  of  Spain  is 
far  from  being  restored  and  even  if  that  were  actually  established, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  finances  and  the  want  of  either  army  or 
navy  forbid  all  enterprizes  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford  a  hope 
of  success.  The  condition  of  Portugal  is  perhaps  no  better.  One 
son  successful  in  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  the  wife  and  an- 
other son  for  several  days  in  possession  by  usurpation  of  the 
royal  authority  &  yet  the  Government  without  sufficient  energy 
to  punish  either  the  principal  Conspirators  or  their  associates. 
Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances  they  have  as  I  believe 
suspended  the  decision  of  the  questions  whether  a  meeting  of  the 
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Allied  Sovereigns  would  be  held  this  summer,  whether  England 
would  take  part  in  it,  and  even  to  what  subjects  their  deliberations 
should  relate.  I  have  associated  much  with  those  who  I  supposed 
would  be  best  informed  on  these  points,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  information  on  which  I  can  place  entire  confidence. 
If  G.  Britain  could  obtain  assurances  that  the  question  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  American  States  would  remain  untouched,  it 
is  probable  she  might  consent  to  send  a  minister  to  a  Congress. 
The  affairs  of  the  American  States  &  those  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
have  evidently  produced  some  coolness  between  the  Governments 
of  the  Continent  and  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  instance  of 
the  affair  of  Portugal  some  jealousy  of  British  influence  prevails 
at  this  place  &  it  has  been  said  that  opposition  has  been  made  by 
M.  de  Neuville  to  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Beresford  to  the 
command  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton  informing 
me  that  he  has  concluded  a  convention  with  the  Emperor  on  the 
subject  of  the  contestation  respecting  the  North  West  Coast  which 
he  has  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. His  letter  bears  date  y^th  May.  As  the  Bayard  sails  on 
the  first  of  June  it  is  possible  this  may  be  the  first  communication 
you  will  have  had  of  that  event." 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams  :  "  December  30,  1824.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Canning  invited  me  by  note  to  call  upon  him  at  the  Foreign 
Office  this  day,  and  it  appeared  that  his  object  was  to  make  to  me 
a  communication  of  great  importance. 

"  It  was  to  inform  me,  saying  that  for  the  present  he  did  so  in 
a  confidential  manner,  that  this  government  had  taken  its  deter- 
mination to  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  three  of  the  new 
American  States. 

"  This  was  the  first  intimation  given  to  me  by  him  of  this  deter- 
mination, and  the  earliest  I  have  had  of  it  under  any  form  that  I 
considered  authentick.  I  hasten  to  impart  it  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  President. 

"  The  three  States  are,  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
Mr.  Canning  said  that  it  was  barely  possible  that  the  issue  of 
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events  in  Peru  might  suspend  the  acknowledgment  in  regard  to 
Colombia  ;  but  that  this  was  a  contingency  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  at  all  possible. 

"  The  precise  moment  at  which  the  acknowledgment  would  be 
made  known  to  the  world,  he  did  not  indicate,  but  gave  me  to 
understand  that  it  was  close  at  hand. 

"  He  said  that  it  w^ould  not  be  done  by  any  formal  declaration 
issued  by  this  Government,  but  by  opening  negotiations  with  each 
of  these  new  states,  in  their  own  capitals,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing commercial  treaties  between  them  and  Great  Britain.  Diplo- 
matic organs  would  be  necessary  for  this  measure,  and  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  would  follow,  as  was  usual. 
In  entering  into  these  treaties  Mr.  Canning  expressly  disavowed 
for  Great  Britain  the  principle  of  aiming  at  any  exclusive  preference 
or  benefits. 

"  He  said  that  I  was  the  only  representative  of  any  foreign 
power  to  whom  the  above  communication  had  yet  been  made,  a 
priority  due  to  all  that  had  passed  between  us  heretofore  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  multifarious  and  high  interests  which  it  in- 
volved. The  representatives  of  the  European  powers  would,  he 
added,  be  next  informed  of  it,  and  in  a  manner  due  to  the 
friendly  relations  in  existence  between  them  and  Great  Britain. 

"  I  lose  no  time  in  writing  this  despatch  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  in  season  for  the  packet  of  the  first  of  January,  which  cannot 
be  the  case  should  it  be  too  late,  as  I  fear,  for  the  Liverpool  mail 
of  this  evening. 

"  I  naturally  infer  that  this  great  step  of  justice  as  well  as  policy 
at  length  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  will  be  officially  promulgated 
to  the  world  when  Parliament  meets.  This  will  be  early  in  Feb- 
ruary." 

Henry  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State  to  Joel  R.  Poinsett 
(Commissioned  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Mexico,  March  8,  1825),  in  his  Instructions  dated  March 
26,  1825:  "You  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  their 
Congress,  on  the  2°''  December  1823,  asserting  certain  important 
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principles  of  intercontinental  law  in  the  relations  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  first  principle  asserted  in  that  message  is  that  the 
American  continents  are  not  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers.  In  the 
maintenance  of  that  principle  all  the  independent  governments 
of  America  have  an  interest,  but  that  of  the  United  States  has 
probably  the  least.  Whatever  foundation  may  have  existed  three 
centuries  ago,  or  even  at  a  later  period,  when  all  this  continent 
was  under  European  subjection,  for  the  establishment  of  a  rule, 
founded  on  priority  of  discovery  and  occupation,  for  apportion- 
ing among  the  powers  of  Europe  parts  of  this  Continent,  none 
can  be  now  admitted  as  applicable  to  its  present  condition. 
There  is  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  colonial  possessions,  as  they 
may  now  exist,  of  any  of  the  European  powers,  but  it  is  against 
the  establishment  of  new  European  colonies  upon  this  Continent 
that  the  principle  is  directed.  The  countries  in  which  any  such 
new  establishments  might  be  attempted  are  now  open  to  the 
enterprise  and  commerce  of  all  Americans;  and  the  justice,  or 
propriety,  cannot  be  recognized  of  arbitrarily  limiting  and  cir- 
cumscribing that  enterprise  and  commerce  by  the  act  of  volun- 
tarily planting  a  new  Colony,  without  the  consent  of  America, 
under  the  auspices  of  foreign  powers  belonging  to  another,  and  a 
distant  continent.  Europe  would  be  indignant  at  any  American 
attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  any  part  of  her  shores  ;  and  her 
justice  must  perceive,  in  the  rule  contended  for,  only  perfect 
reciprocity. 

'*  The  other  principle  asserted  in  the  Message  is  that,  whilst  we 
do  not  desire  to  interfere  in  Europe,  with  the  political  system  of 
the  allied  powers,  we  should  regard  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  Hemisphere.  The  political  systems  of  the 
two  Continents  are  essentially  different.  Each  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  judge  for  itself  what  is  best  suited  to  its  own  condition, 
and  most  likely  to  promote  its  happiness,  but  neither  has  a  right 
to  enforce  upon  the  other  the  establishment  of  its  peculiar  system. 
This  principle  was  declared  in  the  face  of  the  world  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  allied  powers  were 
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entertaining  designs  inimical  to  the  freedom,  if  not  the  inde- 
pendence, of  the  new  governments.  There  is  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  declaration  of  it  had  considerable  effect  in  preventing 
the  maturity,  if  not  in  producing  the  abandonment,  of  all  such 
designs.  Both  principles  were  laid  down  after  much  and  anxious 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  late  Administration.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  then  formed  a  part  of  it,  continues  entirely  to  coincide 
in  both.  And  you  will  urge  upon  the  government  of  Mexico  the 
utility  and  expediency  of  asserting  the  same  principles  on  all 
proper  occasions. 

As  a  fitting  re'sum^  of  this  subject,  reviewing  the  political  his- 
tory from  the  Congress  of  Verona  onward,  I  quote  from  New 
England's  great  son,  Daniel  Webster,  these  words  from  his 
speech  on  "  The  Panama  Mission  "  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1826. 

"  I  must  now  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  discussion,  I  mean  the  declaration  of  the 
President  in  1823.  Not  only  as  a  member  of  the  House,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  the  country,  I  have  an  anxious  desire  that  this  part  of 
our  public  history  should  stand  in  its  proper  Hght.  The  country 
has,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  high  honor  connected  with  that 
occurrence,  which  we  may  maintain,  or  which  we  may  sacrifice. 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  its  treasures  of  reputation,  and,  for  one, 
I  intend  to  guard  it.  Sir,  let  us  recur  to  the  important  political 
events  which  led  to  that  declaration,  or  accompanied  it.  In  the 
fall  of  1822,  the  Allied  Sovereigns  held  their  congress  at  Verona. 
The  great  subject  of  consideration  was  the  condition  of  Spain, 
that  country  being  then  under  the  government  of  the  Cortes. 
The  question  was,  whether  Ferdinand  should  be  reinstated  in  all 
his  authority,  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  force.  Russia, 
Prussia,  France  and  Austria  were  inclined  to  that  measure;  Eng- 
land dissented  and  protested;  but  the  course  was  agreed  on,  and 
France,  with  the  consent  of  those  other  Continental  powers,  took 
the  conduct  of  the  operation  into  her  own  hands.     In  the  spring 
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of  1823,  a  French  army  was  sent  into  Spain.  Its  success  was 
complete.  The  popular  government  was  overthrown,  and  Ferdi- 
nand re-established  in  all  his  power.  This  invasion,  Sir,  was  de- 
termined on,  and  undertaken,  precisely  on  the  doctrines  which  the 
allied  monarchs  had  proclaimed  the  year  before,  at  Laybach;  that 
is,  that  they  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  another 
State,  and  reform  its  government,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  its  bad  example;  this  bad  example,  be  it  remembered,  always 
being  the  example  of  free  government.  Now,  Sir,  acting  on  this 
principle  of  supposed  dangerous  example,  and  having  put  down  the 
example  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  vvith  what 
eyes  they  would  look  on  the  colonies  of  Spain,  that  were  follow- 
ing still  worse  examples.  Would  King  Ferdinand  and  his  allies 
be  content  with  what  had  been  done  in  Spain  itself,  or  would  he 
solicit  their  aid,  and  was  it  likely  they  would  grant  it,  to  subdue 
his  rebellious  American  provinces  ? 

"  Sir,  it  was  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  on  an  occasion  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  that  I  ventured  to  say,  early  in  the  ses- 
sion of  December,  1823,  that  these  allied  monarchs  might  possibly 
turn  their  attention  to  America;  that  America  came  within  their 
avowed  doctrine,  and  that  her  examples  might  very  possibly  at- 
tract their  notice.  The  doctrines  of  Laybach  were  not  limited  to 
any  continent.  Spain  had  colonies  in  America,  and,  having  re- 
formed Spain  herself  to  the  true  standard,  it  was  not  impossible 
that  they  might  see  fit  to  complete  the  work  by  reconciling,  in 
their  way,  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  Now,  sir,  it  did 
so  happen,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  King  was  completely  re- 
established, he  invited  the  co-operation  of  his  Allies  in  regard  to 
South  America.  In  the  same  month  of  December,  of  1823,  a 
formal  invitation  was  addressed  by  Spain  to  the  courts  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  proposing  to  establish  a 
conference  at  Paris,  in  order  that  the  plenipotentiaries  there 
assembled  might  aid  Spain,  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  her  revolted 
provinces.  These  affairs  were  proposed  to  be  adjusted  in  such 
manner  as  should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  them;  and 
though  the  co-operation  of  the  Allies  by  force  of  arms  was  not 
directly  solicited,  such  was  evidently  the  object  aimed  at.     The 
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King  of  Spain,  in  making  this  request  to  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  argued  as  it  has  been  seen  he  might  argue.  He  quoted 
their  own  doctrines  of  Laybach;  he  pointed  out  the  pernicious 
example  of  America;  and  he  reminded  them  that  their  success  in 
Spain  itself  had  paved  the  way  for  successful  operations  against 
the  spirit  of  liberty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  proposed  meeting,  however,  did  not  take  place.  England 
had  already  taken  a  decided  course;  for  as  early  as  October,  Mr. 
Canning,  in  a  conference  with  the  French  minister  in  London, 
informed  him  distinctly  and  expressly,  that  England  would  con- 
sider any  foreign  interference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the 
dispute  between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  as  a  motive  for  recog- 
nizing the  latter  without  delay.  It  is  probable  this  determination 
by  the  English  government  was  known  here  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  Congress;  and  it  was  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  in  this  crisis,  that  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration  was  made.  It 
was  not  then  ascertained  whether  a  meeting  of  the  Allies  would 
or  would  not  take  place,  to  concert  with  Spain  the  means  of  re- 
establishing her  power;  but  it  was  plain  enough  they  would  be 
pressed  by  Spain  to  aid  her  operations;  and  it  was  plain,  also, 
that  they  had  no  particular  liking  to  what  was  taking  place  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  any  great  disinclination  to  interfere. 
This  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  and,  Sir,  I  concur  entirely  in  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  a  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, that  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  wise,  seasonable, 
and  patriotic. 

"  It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  to  have  been 
a  loose  and  vague  declaration.  It  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
studied.  I  have  understood,  from  good  authority,  that  it  was 
considered,  weighed,  and  distinctly,  and  decidedly  approved,  by 
every  one  of  the  President's  advisers  at  that  time.  Our  govern- 
ment could  not  adopt  on  that  occasion  precisely  the  course  which 
England  had  taken.  England  threatened  the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  provinces,  if  the  Allies  should  take  part  with  Spain 
against  them.  We  had  already  recognized  them.  It  remained, 
therefore,  only  for  our  government  to  say  how  we  should  consider 
a  combination  of  the  Allied  Powers,  to  effect  objects  in  America, 
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as  affecting  ourselves,  and  the  message  was  intended  to  say  what 
it  does  say,  that  we  should  regard  such  combination  as  dangerous 
to  us.  Sir,  I  agree  with  those  who  maintain  the  proposition,  and 
I  contend  against  those  who  deny  it,  that  the  message  did  mean 
something;  that  it  meant  much;  and  I  maintain,  against  both, 
that  the  declaration  effected  much  good,  answered  the  end  de- 
signed by  it,  did  great  honor  to  the  foresight  and  the  spirit  of  the 
government,  and  that  it  cannot  now  be  taken  back,  retracted,  or 
annulled,  without  disgrace.  It  met.  Sir,  with  the  entire  concur- 
rence and  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  country.  The  tone  which 
it  uttered  found  a  corresponding  response  in  the  breasts  of 
the  free  people  of  the  United  States.  That  people  saw,  and  they 
rejoiced  to  see,  that,  on  a  fit  occasion,  our  weight  had  been  thrown 
into  the  right  scale,  and  that,  without  departing  from  our  duty, 
we  had  done  something  useful,  and  something  effectual,  for  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty.  One  general  glow  of  exaltation,  one  uni- 
versal feeling  of  the  gratified  love  of  liberty,  one  conscious  and 
proud  perception  of  the  consideration  which  the  country  pos- 
sessed, and  of  the  respect  and  honor  which  belonged  to  it,  per- 
vaded all  bosoms.  Possibly  the  public  enthusiasm  went  too  far; 
it  certainly  did  go  far.  But,  Sir,  the  sentiment  which  this  decla- 
ration inspired  was  not  confined  to  ourselves.  Its  force  was  felt 
everywhere,  by  all  those  who  could  understand  its  object  and 
foresee  its  effect.  In  that  very  House  of  Commons  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  spoken  with  such  commenda- 
tion, how  was  it  received  ?  Not  only,  Sir,  with  approbation,  but, 
I  may  say,  with  no  little  enthusiasm.  While  the  leading  minister 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  American  President,  his  distinguished  competitor  in  that 
popular  body,  less  restrained  by  official  decorum,  and  more  at 
liberty  to  give  utterance  to  all  the  feeling  of  the  occasion,  de- 
clared that  no  event  ever  created  greater  joy,  exultation,  and 
gratitude  among  all  the  free  men  in  Europe  ;  that  he  felt  pride 
in  being  connected  by  blood  and  language  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ;  that  the  policy  disclosed  by  the  message 
became  a  great,  a  free,  and  an  independent  nation;  and  that  he 
hoped  his  own  country  would  be  prevented  by  no  mean  pride, 
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or   paltry   jealousy,   from    following   so   noble   and    glorious   an 
example. 

"  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  I  took  occasion  to  observe  the  other  day, 
that  this  declaration  must  be  considered  as  founded  on  our  rights, 
and  to  spring  mainly  from  a  regard  to  their  preservation.  It  did 
not  commit  us,  at  all  events,  to  take  up  arms  on  any  indication  of 
hostile  feeling  by  the  powers  of  Europe  towards  South  America. 
If,  for  example,  all  the  States  of  Europe  had  refused  to  trade  with 
South  America  until  her  States  should  return  to  their  former  alle- 
giance, that  would  have  furnished  no  cause  of  interference  to  us. 
Or  if  an  armament  had  been  furnished  by  the  Allies  to  act  against 
provinces  the  most  remote  from  us,  as  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  distance  of  the  scene  of  action  diminishing  our  apprehension 
of  danger,  and  diminishing  also  our  means  of  effectual  interposi- 
tion, might  still  have  left  us  to  content  ourselves  with  remon- 
strance. But  a  very  different  case  would  have  arisen,  if  an  army, 
equipped  and  maintained  by  these  powers,  had  been  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commenced  the  war  in  our 
own  immediate  neighborhood. 

"  Such  an  event  might  justly  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  our- 
selves, and,  on  that  ground,  call  for  decided  and  immediate  inter- 
ference by  us.  The  sentiments  and  policy  announced  by  the 
declaration,  thus  understood,  were,  therefore,  in  strict  conformity 
to  our  duties  and  our  interest. 

"  Sir,  I  look  on  the  Message  of  December,  1823,  as  forming  a 
bright  page  in  our  history.  I  will  help  neither  to  erase  it,  nor 
tear  it  out;  nor  shall  it  be,  by  any  act  of  mine,  blurred  or  blotted. 
It  did  honor  to  the  sagacity  of  the  government,  and  I  will  not 
diminish  that  honor.  It  elevated  the  hopes,  and  gratified  the 
patriotism,  of  the  people.  Over  those  hopes  I  will  not  bring  a 
mildew;  nor  will  I  put  that  gratified  patriotism  to  shame." 

END    OF    VOLUME    VI. 
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